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S 1 R, 


He Honourable Poſt, which you 
ſo worthily fill, gives a natu- 
fal Title to your ProteCtion to this 
Piece, which 1s the Hiſtory of the 
firſt Riſe, *and earlieſt advances of 
that Faculty, which You ſo nobly de- 
fend in ts declining Age. I call tt 
the declining Age 'of Phylick, not. 
from any decay that I obſerve in its 
Intelledts, which perkaps are more 
vigorous and lively now thar ever, 


| but from a formidable Coffjuntion, 


which ſeems at this time to threatm 
the Overthrow of its Conſtitution, 
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eſpecially herein Ergland- The Sub- 
vcrſion of the Colledge of Phyſicians, 
the nobleſt Branch that ever Phylick 
bore, has bcen attempted nor only 
by the open Aſlaults of its Profeſs'd 
{nemies, but likewiſe by the ſecret 
Machinations of ſome of its treache- 
rous corrupt Members, whoſe unge- 
nerous Deſigns have been mainly de- 
teated by your Prudence, and un- 
ſhaken Reſolution. 
' Quacks have been coxvous. to Phy- 
fick itfelt ; we mcet with no Memoirs 
of a date carly enough to ſhew us an 
Age unmoleſted with that raſcally 
ſort of Vermin. But to proſtitute a 
liberal Education to the baſeſt of 
Subrnitons, and to ſtoop an honou- 
rablc Proteſſtion to diſingenuous pra- 
ctices, only to-gain the favour and 
recommendation of a Pack of 1lli- 
terate Mechanicks, 1s an honour re- 
lerv'd for our Age ,and Country , 
where Intereſt tyrangizes, and men 
are too impatient ro wait the flow 
advances of Honeſty or Merit, to be 
rich or great. | 
It may ſeem ſtrange to thoſe that 
have .not piercd to the bottom of 
this Myſtery, that men ſhou'd endea- 
vour to ſubvert the Honour, and 
[ram- 
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trample upon the Dignity of that 
Faculty, by the exerciſe. of which 
they themſelves aim to rife. Bur 
there is no Riddle in the matter ; 
They have found out a ſhorter cur 
to Reputation than by Learning an( 
Skill, which require Indultry and 
Application ; they ſtcer their courl.: 
altogether by Craft and Intriguc. 
They are refining upon the Policy of 
the Mountebanks ; For they plainly 
ſee theFigure which theDoftor makes 
with the People 1s owing to the in- 
tereſt of the Fool, that recommends 
him. For this reaſon they endeavour 
to deſtroy a Society, whote Laws 
and Conſtitutions are a ſeverc curb 
to all ſuch mean indirect Practices, 
and which allow its Members no 
other methods of making thcir courr 
to the world, than thoſe of Juſtice 
and Charity ; which lattcr theſe men 
have as much as 1n 'em lay cadea- 
vour'd to obſtruct. Of this the Oi- 
hce now erccted at the Collcedge tor 
the reiief of the Poor is a ſuthcient 
Evidence ; and in {pight of the Ma- 
Ice of its Encmics, or the Iniquity of 
the Times, will, I hope, prove a laſt- 
ing Monument to your Honour, and 
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procure you the hearty reſpet, and 
chanks of all good men, as it does 
of, 


Your moſt Obedient Servant, 


J, D. 


- 
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He work , by many ſo much 


T 
[ wiſh'd for, and ſo long deſir'd, 
is I hope by this time pretty fac 


advanc'd. Mr Le Clerc has in this firſt 
Volume, which is {ent to prepare us for 
a better reception of thoſe that are to fol. 
low, given us ſuch a Specimen of his 
$kill and exatnel(s, that we hare reaſon 
to expet with Impatience the Accom*- 
pliſhment of his Promiſe. A work of 
this nature carries ſo much difficulty , 
and ſo little Profit eo the Undertaker, 
chat few have the Ability requiſite for 
ſuch a Task, and fewer the Courage to 
engage in a Service fo hard, for a Re- 
ward ſo ſmall, and fo precarious as Re- 
putation. For, tho Reputation be al- 
moſt univerſally courted, 'tis for the fake 
of Popularity, and Preferment, which 
are ſuppos'd to attend it. 

For this reaſon perhaps it is, that the 
Hiſtory of Phyfick has been ſo much neg- 
lected in this Age, that has with ſuch 
wonderful Induſtry and Succeſs, cultiva- 
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ted, and carry'd on this Science in all its 
Branches. The duty of a Hiſtorian gbliges 
him to be juſt to others, and to aſflert 
their honour who. deſerve it, how con- 
trary ſoever to his own Intereſt, or Incli- 
nations, a thing direaly repugnant to 
the general humour of the World, who 
affe&t to found their own Names upon 
the ruine of other men's, and think eve- 
ry one that hears well in the oppoſite 
Scale to themſelves, and conſequently 
chat their only way to riſe is by depreſſing 
others. 

But whether this perverſe, malevolent 
Temper, a diſeaſe as. common to, and as 
hard to be curd in Phyſicians as other 
men, indiſpos'd 'em for a work fo un- 
grateful, as the recording the Merits and 
Services of others, without any Proſpect 
of reward to themſelves for their labour : 
Or whether the general Application to 
the Improvement of the' Art or Science 
icſelf, might make 'em negle& an enqui- 
ry, which they might think brought no 
1eal acceſſion of knowledge to ir: Or 
laftly, whether the reaſonable care which 
ev'ry man might lawfully have of his own 
Intereſt, diverted 'em from a Study , 
which, giving no reputation of Practical 
Skill, was not likely to be attended with 
Profit ; this uſeful enquiry lay dormant 
above fourteen hundred years, nothing 
conſiderable having been'done in it from 
the time of Galen Io our Author, that I 
know of, 
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In the year 1611, Michael Doringius,a Ger- 
1:41 Profeſſor of Phyſick in the Univerſit 
of Heſſe, publiſhed a piece deMedicina & Me. 
dicss, in the firſt part of which he creats 
expreſsly, Of the Riſe, and Progreſs of Phy. 
fick ; wherein he pretends to give an ac- 
count of the Inventers and Improvers of 
Phyſick, and the ſeveral SeQs into which 
the Profeſſors of ic were ſplit, and ſub- 
divided. * Burt as our Author in his Pre- 
face rightly, obſerves, this Book does by 
no means anſwer the Title. For, beſides 
ſome general hints concerning the Fahu- 
lous Age of Phyſick, looſely put toge- 
ther; and a very ſlender account of the 
ſeveral ſorts of Antient Phyſicians incohe- 
rently patch'd up from Cel/as and Gales, 
he has very little to the purpoſe of his 
Title. His main aim was to curb and 
refute the extravagancies of Paracelſs , 
whoſe hot-headed whimſical notions be- 
gan about that time to prevail very much 
in Germany. For Paracelſus, by his appli- 
cation to Chymiſtry, (a ſtudy then How 
much in uſe) having made himſelf Maſter 
of ſome conſiderable Remedies, had part- 
ly by his Cures, and partly by his prodi- 
gious Boaſting, gain'd ſuch an Aſcendant 
over the credulous Vulgar, and with them 
{ome not unlearned men, that ſeeing 
ſomething more than they expected, they 
fooliſhly believ d more than was poflible 
of him. This Succeſs, in conjunction 
with his natural Vanity, blew the man 
up fo exceſlively , that he immediately 

laid 
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laid claim to the Soveraignty of Phylick 
and Philoſophy, ſet up for a new Hypo- 
theſts, and a new Sec, and with the crue 
Spirit of an Enthuſiaſtick Reformer, very 
rudely and unjuſtly inſulted and vilify'd 
all the great men that preceded him in 
either Study, eſpecially Ariftotle and Ga- 
len, This Inſolence arm'd abundance of 
Volunteers againſt him, and engag'd dis 
vers learned Pens on both fides in the 
Controverſie, amongſt whom Doringius 
made one, whoſe Book de Medicina & 
Medics, whether we conſider the Matter, 
Meth od or Deſign of it, muſt be account- 
ed as it really is, a Polemical, not a Hi- 
ſtorical Piece. For thoſe few Hiſtorical 
Remarks which he premiſes, ſeem rather 
co ſerve as an Introduction to his Argu- 
ment, and to ſhew the Antiquity and Ex- 
cellence of the SeRt, which he undertakes 
the defence of, than to make any part of 
che Original Deſign. 

Neandr of Bremen {cems to promiſe 
ſomething more perfe& and compleat, (as 
our Author relates his deſign, or rather 
the Title of his Book.) Bus I have never 
ſeen this Book, as our Author likewiſe 
confeſſes he never had when hs wrote 
his Preface, and therefore I can only ob- 
ſerve concerning it, that this Piece cou'd 
afford our Author no Method, or Afliſt- 
ance in the proſecution of his Excellent 
w ork hitherto. 

After chele, the learned Conringins, Pro- 
feſlor at Helmſtadt, fell upon much 
the ſame Argument, which he treated of 

in 
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in ſeveral Leures to his Schelars, and 
romis'd to publiſh compleat to the 
orld, but was prevented by death. Ir 
was afterwards publiſh'd in Quarto, un- 
der the Title of Hermanni Conringii Intro- 
duftio ad univerſam Medicinam, with tedious 
Notes by Chriſtopher Schelhammer hisScholar, 
and afterwards Profeſſor in the ſame 
Univerfity' , which ferve rather to 
ſwell the Bulk, than raiſe the Va- 
lue of his Author; and to make him 
more Voluminous, than Uſeful or Com- 
pleat. The whole Work is divided into 
ſeveral Chapters, or LeQures, concern- 
ing the Nature, Conſtitution, and Inven- 
tion of Med'cine, or the Art of Phyſick, 
Of the Phyſick of the AſclepiadeanFamily, 
and the ſeveral Antient Schools of Phy- 
ſick, Of the ſeveral Seas, and their Au- 
thors : The reſt of his Chapters he be- 
ſtows upon the ſeveral Members of the 
Faculty, (viz.) Phyſiology, Pathology, 
Pharmaceuticks, Semeioticks, Dizteticks, 
Anatomy, Botany, &c. eachapart, where- 
inafcer a few ſlight hints of che uſe of 'em 
in general, he proceeds to ennumerate, 
and cenſure the Authors that have writ- 
ten of 'em, whether Antient or Modern 
Had this deſign been rightly and exaQ- 
ly proſecuted, 'tis probable our Authar 
had been in great meaſure prevented. 
For tho the Method in which they pro- 
ceed be very different, yer the matter 
wou'd have been in the main coincidenr. 
But whether Conringius, who perhaps in- 
tended theſe LeRures only as private di- 
rections to his own Scholars, for the choice 
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of Authors in the courſe of their ſtudies, 
who therefore might reſt ſatisfy'd in the 
ſingte Authority of their Maſter, did not 
think himſelf oblig'd to dilate on thoſe 
matters, or Authors, which he recom- 
mended to 'em, or cautioned 'em of ; Or 
whether coming out after his Death from 
the Nores taken by his Scholars during his 
anzye theſe Leures were mutilated 
by a haſty tranfcription; Or, which. art laſt 
?is moſt reafonable to believe, that theſe 
Lectures were only Sketches of his deſign, 
rough Draughts of a Piece, which wou'd 
have made a very different Figure, had 
the Author liv'd to have filled up his De- 
fign, and given theFiniſhing Strokes ; The 
view which he gives of the Phylick of a 
' ny Age or Perſons is very confus'd, ſhort, 
and imperfet, His Characters of Authors 
> Ya arbitrary, and ſometimes un- 
juſt, 

Nor is his Performance much mended 
by the hevy labours of his Diſciple Sehel- 
heommer, whoſe Partiality, and want of 
Judgment, abſolutely incapacitate him for 
the buſineſs of a Hiſtorian, or a Critick, 
His Paflion for Ariſtotle and Galen is moft 
remarkable in him; they are his Specta- 
cles of Philoſophy and Phyſick, without 
which the can't fee any thing, nor com- 
prehznd how others ſhou'd. Upon this 
accounthe bears an irreconcileable grudge 
ro the Epgliſh Phyſicians, particularly to 
Dr Willis, for not ſubmitting their Reaſon 
upon all occaſions to his two Oracles ; 
and having us'd his own underſtanding to 
leading- 
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leading-ſtrings all his Life , he wonders 
2t the Boldneſs and - Preſumption of any 
one- that dares truſt his to its own Legs. 
[ ſuppoſe, we need no other line tofathom 
the depth of this Gentleman's capacity, 
and to aſſure us that no great burthens of 
Learning are like to reach us that way. 
But if we conſider his Favourites, the 
Cobweb Spinners upon Ariſtotle and Galen; 
and the plundering Compilers of tedious 
Dutch Syſtems of Pratice; which he values 
by the Bulk, we have no great reaſon to 
be ambitious of his Favour , but rather to 
take his cenſure for a Complement, and 
be proud of being out of his good Graces. 

Beſides theſe, and the Chronology of 
Wolfgangus Juſtus, (which our Author fays 
he has not feen, tho in the fourth Book 
of this Volume in the Chapter of Diocles 
Caryſtius, he taxes him with a conſfidera- 
ble miſtake) . there are ſome* other ſmall 
Pieces of Hewrnius, Vanderlindan, &c. which 
afford ſome fſcatter'd hints ; bur ſuch as 
are no bar ro our Author's pretenſions, as 
the firſt that has regularly trod this Path, 
in whick no continued traces appear to 
guide him, | 

[ ſhall not attempt to foreſtal the ſatis- 
fation of the Reader, with a tedious 
account of our Author's Performance and 
Merit on this account.” Burt I muſt 'be fo 
juſt ro him, as without treſpaſſing upon 
any man's patience to obſerve, that Mr le 
Clerc is the ficſt that has given us a diftinct 
view of the ſtate of Phylick in the fabu; 
lous Ages of the world. He has taken ex- 
act 
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a care to ſettle the age of the ſeveral re* 
puted Inventers of it, and from a confuli- 
on of Traditions, abſurd, fabulous or un- 
certain,ſo judiciouſly to extricatethe truth, 
as with a great meaſure of certainty to de- 
liver to us no contemptible account of the 
growth, and encreaſe of Phyſick during 
thoſe dark times. As his light encreaſes, 
his proſpe&t clears up, and the ſecond 
Book gives us a ſuccint, but a well di- 
geſted account of the Progreſs of the Scis- 
ence,under the management and cultiva- 
tion of the Philoſophers, till the time of 
Hippocrates, whole Reputation and Abili- 
ties grew to ſuch a heighth, as to overtop 
and obſcure all that wene before him, 
and even to ca(t a damp and a cloud up- 
on the Merits of all that have ſucceeded 
him for ſo many Ages to this day. His 
third Book is entirely taken up with the 
Hiſtory and Phyſick of Hippocrates, which 
he has ſo far exhauſted, that ſcarce the 
works of that great man himſelf, can give 
us ſo juſt an Idea of his Meric and Abili- 
ties, He has with great accuracy and di- 
ligence, diſtinguiſhed the genuine Works 
of Hippocrates from the ſpurious, and with 
as great Art and Judgment extracted a 
compendious Syſtem of the Philoſophy 
and Medicine of that Father of Phylick. 
From whence, if we have not the means 
of ſurveying minutely all che. particular 
paſlages and beauties of ic, we have at 
leaſt che advantage of a more entire and 
uniform View, and may make a better 
Judgment ofthe whole, So that tho from 
thence 
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thence we don't learn the practice of Hip- 
pocrates, yet we may there ſee what occa- 
fion we have for it, and be readily refer- 
red to any thing, which we ſhall chink fir 
to examine more minutely. If therefore 
a work of this nature does not immediately 
make us able Phyſicians, it makes us bet- 
ter Criticks, and conſequently tYother alſo, 
if we will imploy our Judgments for the 
enlargement of our Knowledge, and not 
perverſely abuſe it to fnarl at one ano. 
cher. The laſt Book of this Volume con- 
rains the account of the State of Phyſick, 
from Hippocrates to the Age of Alexander 
the Great, in which nothing of momanc 
occurs , except ſome few Innovations in 
Phyſiology by Plato, Ariſtotle and Theophraſius, 
no conſiderable Memoirs remaining to 
us of the Practice or Opinions of the pro- 
felsd Phyſicians after Polybus the Son-in- 
law of Hippocrates,till Chry/ippus,who begins 
the next Volume. | 

One thing I think my ſelf oblig'd to ac- 
quaint theReader with,that neither theAu- 
thor nor the other Gentlemen concern'd 
in this verſion, may be held reſponſible 
for errours , of which I perhaps alone am 
guilty ; which is, that in tranſlating the 
firſt Book, I have taken the liberty co add 
ſome few Marginal Notes, which I thoughr 
of uſe to the Illuſtration of that part of 
the Hiſtory, and which I have therefore 
caus'd to be diſtinguiſh'd from the Au- 
thors, which are referr'd to by Letters, as 
mine, by theſe marks * F. 

It may perhaps be further expected that 
I ſhouldſay ſomething according to cuſtom 
for myſelf, and che Gentlemen concerned 
with 
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with me in this Verſion, and apologize for 
what we have done. For my part, I ſee 
no reaſon for't ; if we have done our Au- 
thor juſtice, an Apology is altogether 
unneceſſary; if not , 'tis inſignificant. 
We have throwh away - our pains, as the 
Reader will his; and therefore I ſhall 
truſt to the Merits of Mr Le Clerc, for 
an Excuſe , if they will not ſerve, I 
deſpair of any better, and ſhall ſhift 
without, as thoſe concern'd with me 
muſt do- likewiſe, If we give the Rea- 
der any ſatisfaction, twill be double to 
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mers learned Men before me have deſi, n'd 
the Hiſtory of Phyſick ; bt none as yer put 
execution, none at leaſt that has come to my 
ledge. Vollius intended it, and we ſind in 
of his poſthumons pieces entituled, De Philo- 
hia, ſeveral things concerning the Antient 
fcians, the writings left by 'em, and the time 
hich they lived ; but it ſeems to be a Plan only, 


Hiſtory of Phyſick, i expreſs terms. 
Meibomius 4»d Reinefius, German Phyſ- 
ins, well known 2 their works, both promiſed 
ie ſame Hiſtory, but were prevemed by Death. 
{: preſent 1 know no man, that has any ſuch de- 
", the learned Monſieur Dodart excepted, 4 
ous Phyſician of Paris, whoſe work upon this 
bjeft is expetted with impatience. If that ap- 
ars ſuddenly, whatever diſadvantage I may 
et with from this claſhing, I ſhall think it an 
our 10 me, and eſteem my ſelf happy in jump- 
7 with a Man of his merit, in the ſame deſizn. 
The late Monſ1eur Menage /zkew:ſe wrote the 
ſtory of the Antient Phyſicians ; bt there is 
Sundance of difference between a Hiſtory of Phy- 
ice, that is, a collettion of all that relates to thewr 
erſons, the titles, and number of their writings, 
11 a Hiſtory of Phyſick, that is, to ſet forth the 
9 r1018 Y the Phyſicians, their Syſtems, and Me- 
rd; and t0 trace ſiep by ſtep all their diſcoveries. 
lis was in my opizton not within the reach of 
ſonjieur Menage, who was no Phyſician ; the kis 
preat learning ſufficiently warrants to me his ſuc « 
eſs in the other method, Tho yet 1 know not 
whether that were printed or nor. 
PetrusCaftellanus, Greek Profeſſor at Lou- 
van, arm ary. before Monſieur Menage, 4 /mall 
book, of the Lives of the Phyficizns, both an- 
tient and modern, gr —p in 1618, but he has 
omitted ſeveral both of rhe one, and the other, 
«nd ſays very little of any in particular, 
| « Nean- 


i that 4a very defettive one of a larger work ; Cap. 2. para- 
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Neander, a Phyſician of Bremen, printe 
likewiſe in 1623, a book, wherein be treats 
Origine of Phyſick, its Antiquity and Nobibty 
of the Setts of its Profeſſors of its intervals, dy 
ring which it was negletted, of its Revivals, aud 
of the Works of thoje Phyſicians, that contribute 
to it in which the Author has hit the true defign 

ſuch a Hiſtory, if he has not contented bimfq 
with generalities too looſe ; as has Doringiug 
another German Phyſician, who wroze 4 Ii 
Book, in 1611, concerning Phylick and Ph 
cians, the Riſe, and progreſs of their 
&c. Scarce has this Author fill d three þ _ 
« Eook in Oftavoin _ Letter with lM, the 
he ſays of Hippocrates, &y which we may judge, 
how his per formance anſwers the title. fl ba 
ſeen Doringius's 800k, but cou'd never ſee Ne- 
ander' s. Nor have I ſcen a piece of Woltga 
Juſtus called the Chronolog y of the Phyſicians, 
Antients and Moderns, printed inthe laſt Age, 

Among thoſe Authors that treat of matten 
relating to the Hiſtory of Phyſick,we ought to ry 
the famous Civilian Titaqueau. This learne 
Atan in his thirty firſt Charter of his Book con- 
cerning Nobility, which alone wou'd make area- 
ſonable Volume, takes _ to ſtart the que- 
ſtion, Whether the Art of Phyſick derogates 
from Nobility or not 2 Where, after deter mina- 
tion for the Negative, be ſhews, that Perſons of 
the higheſt Rank have prattiſed this Art ; tha 
a great many Phyſicians have been canoniz,d for 
Saints, that ſeveral Potes, Emperors, and King! 
have ;ractiſed Phyſick, as well as many Queens, 
and other Ladies of great Quality ; nay, and di- 
vers Gods, and Godd: es, aud almoſt all the ay- 
tient Philoſophers and Poets ; and beſide the par- 
ricular 1 of the Indi»1iduals of theſe ſeveral 
conditions, he gives at laſt a general Catalogue of 
almoſt all the known Phyſicians, rang'd Alphabe- 
tically, 

All the aforecired Authors bave written to the 
advantage of Phyſick, and left the Antients in 
peaceable poſſ-ſſion of the honour they have as- 

quird , and muiatained till reſe latter ages- 


Mon: 
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Monſieur Lionardo de Capoa, 4 Neapolitare 
Phyſician of great reputation, 15 the 4 one, who 
in « Book publiſhed by him, wherein he treats of | 
the Riſe and Progreſs of Phyſsck, made it hu prin- 

ual aim to ſhew the nncertainty of it, overthrow- 
ing the Syſtems of almoſt all, particularly the 
antiens Phyſicians ; for among (t the Moderns he 
tems ro fide with thoſe zhat eſponſe the Carteſian 
Philoſophy, and Chymical Principles, explained 
after bis own Senſe , at leaſt he allows theſe tno 
ro be the foundations of the true Phy/ick, which 
ought ro be eſtabliſhr, But the Phyſicians that 
ground? their prattice upon them, being wery 
frw, eſpecially in Italy, he concludes Phy/ich to 
be ro this day very uncertain. 

We may allow Monſieur di Capoa to have pro- 
ſecuted the Hiſtory q Phyſick, ſo far as he has 
trac's bhe Riſe and Progreſs of it. But beſides 
that he loſes the Charabtter of 4 Riſtorian,chooſing 
rather to combat 45 an: Adverſary the opinions, he 
diſlikes, than to ſet 'em in their full light, and 
ſpinning hs own reaſonings to much greater length 
than thoſe are of, which he oppoſes, he omits 
abundance of things of great importance to 
the Hiſtory, of which he treats. The chief uſe of 
bis Book is t0 diſabuſe thoſe, that are prejudic'd 
in favonr of the Antients, Nor are this learned 
Mans works of (mall uje, eſpecially in that Conn. 
of Ml #77, where every thing that's new, u indifferent /y 

cordemned for that reaſon. 
or Tis appareyt from what kas been ſaid, that 
2 m0 body has yet writtenthis Hiſtory, as I have al- 
ready remarkt, aud that the Piece I now ſend 
;. abroad, is the firſt, that preciſely kaxdles this 
»- matter, This mates me hope, that the World 
ro 2/1 give me ſome grains the more of allowance, 
al 4d looking pon this only as an Eſſay, will par- 
of WW don more cajily thoſe faults, they 'may find in 
Mi it. Nor in reality do Toffer it for any more than 

an Eſſay, my Sobjet yet, as I may ſay, but put- 
be ting forth its buds in this Little 1 olrme, which 
uM mounts not ro a ſixth part of the whole, cnd 
r- WW Thich had not [cen the light, but by this Specimen 
F torry the relh, and (ond the opinions of 1 Fl 
4 4 Tudzes , 
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Fudge, that 1 may take my meaſures therebyin 
the 


078 favourably of me, 1 (hall perf in hopes to 
9 


autthons I m 


tempting 4 wor Arn 
than I am Maſter of, will be fo juſt, as to me 


* Drignus ve! - 
hoc propofit © , 
ut ilium ſciffe « wy 
omnia illa **2 J® 
credamus. eſign. 


1 ſhall not ay my ſelf with the ſeveral uſes 
that may be made of the Hiſtory of Phyſick, the 
title alone ſufficiently ſhews, what 1s to be expett- 
ed, I ſhall only tahe notice, tha: one may ſee, (4s 
twere) with the caſt an Eye by means of this His 

ſtory the principal Reaſonings, and moſt conſide- 
rable Experiences that have been found out from 

the beginning of the World, either far the ar 
tion or cure of Diſeaſes.The Books which Phyſicians 
daily write,are filled with their own proper Experi- 
ences, or their particular Keaſonings, or thoſe of 
others towhich,if they approve 'em,they endeavour 

10 give a new turn; but we ſeldom ſee there, 
theſe that are not for their Palate ; or at leaſt we 
are not permitted to ſee the faireſt fide of 'em. 

'Ti, not ſo with this Hiſtory, which is obliged to 
penetrate into the very ſoul of every age, xn. evr) 

Author ; to relate faithfully and impartially ite 
thoughts of all, and to maintain every one in hit 

right, not giving ro the AModerns what belongs t0 

e4e Anients, nor beſto WIRE 1 v0 theſs (alter 
w/ if 
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hat is due to the former ;, leaving every body at 
kerry ro make reflettions for himſelf upon the 


Fatt as they ſtand related. 
na hit yr FY = own {dea of the Hiſtory in 


7 hand, and the end [ propoſed to my ſelf in wri- 

+ ring of it. 1 have diſengaged my ſelf, as much as 
ode. ible from. all prejudice on this occaſion, and 
me. ave examined al 4 6 Authors that have come to 
bink WY 1 hands, by their own writings, and wot by any 


; to Wl written or verbal rejorts of 'ems , or their works. 

I am convinced, particularly inthe caſe of Hip- 
iter WY pocrates, that 'tis dangerous to relie w;0n the te- 
at. WM ſimon) of another. Tis ancient Phyſician baving 
; diſervedly, and ujon many accounts gaind the 
efteem of all the World, and being lock d 0n as a 
md WM compleat Model, every Author has made him the 
cn WM complement of his own diſcoveries ; or if any one 
ent WM were /o tenacious, as not to part with an invention 
#. WM which he thought he had a juſt title to; he has ime 
er. WH mediately met with crowds of Opponents, that 
ps, WH have uſed their utmoſt efforts, ro ſhew, that Hip- 
he Wl pocrates either ſaid, or ſaw it before ; a weak- 
weſs not abſolutely overcome to this hour, 1 have 
declin'd taking any party, or declaring for, or 
474inſt the opinions Þ[ report ; or if I have at any 
ume taken more liberty it has been very rareh. 

As tothe diſpoſition of my work, the firſt jart, 
& I have ſaid, is the only one [ publiſh at preſent , 
which comains chiefly the Phoſich of Hippocrates, 
that being of greateſt importance mm this Volume. 
The reſt, which reſpetts the the State of Phyſick 
before kim, and after him, not being ſo conſidera- 
ble, tho all of wſe to the Hiſtory. 

The firſt part ſeems to contain nothing, but what 
s& fabulous, or very uncertain, Tet even there, 
among the Fables of Eſculapius, and other deified 
Phyſicians, amidſt the weak Eſſays of the firſt. 
Men to ſecure or diſengage themſelve: from di- 
ſtemper, we diſcover the tracks of Med cines in 
moſt places yet eſteem'd the principal ; ſuch as 
Bleeding and Pwrging, the antiquity of which is 
thereby eſtabliſht. 

We may ſee likewiſe in the ſecond Book, that 
tzs not abſolutely tre, that from Eſculapius, or 
£is Sons,co Hippocrates,there was 4 ſort of imer= 
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nun in Phyſich, and that the fix or ſeven hun. 
deed Tears intervening between theſe hw great 
Men were not time of, as ſome pretend. Onth, 
contrary it ſhews that during this interval the 
Fomndations of rational Phyſick were laid, the 
Ped of of Animals HOG, and a new 
method of enquiry into the caules of d:{tempers 
brought ive play for all which we = obliged ny 
the Philoſophers, Pythagoras, Alcmzon, De- 
mocritus, and others therein mentioned, 

From Hippocrates 10 the Period that cloſes the 
4th Book, which Tcall the firſt Hiſtory of Phyſik, 
we find nothing new, the term being wery ſhort, 
We only obſerve that the Philoſophers of that time, 
the chief of which were Plato, Ariſtotle, and 
Theophraſtus, 7ſh'd on 4 little further in imi- 
ration of their Predeceſſors their Anatomical dif- 
coveries , eſpecially Ariſtotle. The Praftical 
Foxndation laid by Hippocrates, and his prede- 
ceſſors remained very little altered in all that Time, 

There remains only the Phyſick of Hippocrates, 
which, as 1 have ſaid, is the _y conſiderable 
part of this firſt Volume. What that is, may be 

ſeen in the third Book, 1 ſhall only add, that, if 
any man objetts, that I have not exhauſted this 
rich Fund, but have left much unſaid, | achnow- 
ledge it. Rut this I aſſure him, that, to the beſt 
of my Judgment, I have made Hippocrates ſay 
nothing, but what he really did ſay, and that 
T have omitted nothing, that 1 thought very mate- 
rial, either in his reaſonings, or his method. 

I have one word more more t0 add concerni 
the Language in which I'write.If I had written 
in Latin, might perhaps have had more Readers 
and the fanlts have been leſs _— at leaſt } 
might have hoped for as eaſy pardon as abundance 
of other Authors, that have written lately in it, 
tho but indifferent Maſters of it, "Tis pure hu- 

. mour that made me write in French, If my Book 
be worth the while, 'twill find Tranſlators enongh 
to make it of uſe to Strangers, Ard for the 
French 'tis ſufficient , if they underſtand me, 
without being (0licitous about the purity, or jOlite- 
eſs of the Stile, which ſeldom falls to the ſhare 
of thoſe that are but berderers p01 the Cornry. 
THE 
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» BOOK I. 


The Riſe and Progreſs of Phyſick; 
from the beginning of the World, 
to the time of the Trojan War 1n- 


clufive. 


CH AMI 
The Reaſons that firſt put Mer upon the 


Search after Medicine,. and their ear- 
lieſt proceedings therein. 


OULD the Bodies of Men, and 
other Animals, perfiit always in their 
natural ſtate without any alteration, 
and every Part; whereof they are 
compos'd, do irs duty, we ſhould 
enjoy a perperual courſe of that, which we call 
Health, or Life. But this admirable piece of 
Workman- ſhip, like all the reſt, is fubmitred 
at lengch to Ditſolution : Not a moment pailzs, 


which makes not ſome Change, ſenſible or 1nſen- 
B fible. 
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fable. The Springs which move our Bodtes are 
fran'd of Matter ſo tender, and ſo ſuſceptible 
of all Foreign impreſſions, that no long rune 1s 
requir'd to wear em out, and being excreamly 
ſubril and tine, muſt needs be very brittle, and 
therefore frequently out of order ; nor can 1t 
pollibly laſt long in compariſon with more ſolid 
Bodies, and conſequently Death, which finally 
dillolves us ; and the Di/tempers, which lead to 
it, are unavoidable. 

Nor are we to be ſurprizd at Dying, fince 
we have more reaſo1able cauſe of wonder, that 
Diſeaſes come not oftner, and Death ſooner 3 
which were inevitable, if among the numberleſs 
Springs, that attuate our Machine, ſome were 
not lets neceflary, orhers leſs nice. Some, like 
the main Spring of a V Vatch, give the motion, 
and ct all the reſt a going : Others, leſs eflen- 
tial, may receive grcat dainages, and ſtand 
ſti]l, without ſtopping the mot!on of th& whole, 
The Ertors we commir in the uſe of thoſe 
things, that are necetlary for the maintenance 
of this Engine, as Meac, Drink, Exerciſe, and 
Reſt, &c. (which ate thoſe, that uſually pro- 
duce the greatcit alterations in the principal 
Parts) nor even the violent impulſes of other 
Bodies, tend not al ways to its entire deſtru&ion z 
nay, often ſcarce caule a ſenſible diſorder. But, 
if 1t ſo fills out, ſuch is the wonderful contri- 
vance cf this Machine, that it can frequently 
ſhake off, unafhiited, rhe Clogs that impede its 
motion, and recover its former ſtate (or very 
near 1t) ; tor, we mult confeſs, that thelc fre- 
quent ſhocks wear, and deſtroy the Springs by 
inſentible degrecs. 

Bur, when this diſorder riſes ſo high, that 
it cannot be ſurmounted by all the force of the 
Machine in its ordinary courſe, that there is a 
neceſſity of Foreign Aid ; as there are about it 
tome Bodies hurttul to, and entirely deſtruRive 
of it, ſo there are others helpful, and beneficial 
n 1ts extremelt need. The Beaſts, under the 

direction 
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dire&tion of their Senſes only, know how to 
refrain, and guard themſclves from thoſe; and 
to take the benefit of theſe. I ſhall not here 
take into confideration, what is commonly re- 
ported of the Initin& of Brutes; of that here- 
after. 'Tis ſufficient to take notice, that Men, 
who have Reaſon, have not fail d to make uſe 
of it on theſe occaſions. 

The kindneſs they have for their own Bodies 
has taught 'em, ever fince the beginning of the 
World, to diſtinguiſh carefully between. what 
was uſeful for the preſervation of Life and 
Health, and what was deſtructive of 'em. They 
uſed their utmolt endeavour to avoid the latter, 
but finding all their caution inſufficient, and 
that 1t was not always 1n their power to avoid 
the Cauſes of Diſeaſes, their refuge was to ob- 
ſerve nicely the condu&t of thoſe that were fal- 
len ſick. 7 

Finding therefore, that, in their opinion, 
ſuch or ſuch an Error had haſten'd the death 
of ſome, and ſuch and ſuch Condu& the reco- 
very of others, and thar then they made uſe of 
things, not uſed in time of health, to which 
they attributed rheir recovery, they, for the 
future, avoided Wiat they thought hurtful to 
the former, and try d upon other perſons in like 
caſes 3 thoſe things, which they thought ſo be- 
neficial ro the latter, and being confirm'd by 
repeated Succeſſes, continued the uſe of 'em. 


CHAP, I. 


Whether Med cine came immediately frone 
God : An1 how the firſt Remedies 


were found out. 
| "5 hom ſcen, whlijat firſt induc'd Men to 


ave recourſe to Med cine, and what in 
general their management muſt needs have been 


on that occaſion. If it be asky, Who taught. 
B 3 Men 
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Men to have recourſe in their Sickneſs to things 
of which in Health they made no uſe 2 Moſt be- 
lieve, that Men owe their firſt knowledge of 
this kind to Divine Inſpiration, immediately, 
and by way of Revelation, or Inſtruction. 

The ſewiſh; and many Chriſtian Doctors, 

have inferr d from Geneſis, wheite tisfaid, That 
God cans d all the Creatures to paſs before Adam, 
that he. might give em Names: That he, a, the 
ſame time, receiv'd a pertect knowleage ol 
their qualities, and of che rett of the Creation 3, 
and conſequently, that he was not ignorant of 
their Medical Vertues. Many yet are of another 
opinion : Of this hrit Man we ſhall ſay ſome- 
what more, when we treat of the Inventors of 
Medicine. A ſecond Argument to prove the 
coxl-ttial Origine of this Art, 1s drawn from 

* Car, 58, Thoſe paſlages of Eceleſraſticus z * where he lays, 

Verſe 1, 2, &c. That God created the Phyſician, and the Phyſick, 
and that he hath given Science to Men, and that 
iis he that healeth Man, &c. 

All the ancient Pagans held their Gods to be 
fs) Devritn the Authors of Med cine. The Art of Phylick 
immortalium (14ys (4) CICERO) is Sacred to the Invention of 
nvertion; £24 {mortal Gods; that is to ſay, This Art was 
conſecrata eſt Jook'd on as Sacred, becauſe invented by the 
Ars Medica, Gods. The Author of a Piece among the 
Quz?? Tuſc, 3. Works of Galen, Entuuled, The Phyſician, or 

the Introdattion, tells us, Fat the Greeks aſerib d 

the invention of Arts to the Sons of the Gods, or 
(6) De priſe, others .of their neareſt K indred, who were inſtrutted 
Med. [ em. HIPPOCRATES makes God the Inven- 
(c) "Qs x vere'. Ur x &) They (lays he) who firſt found the way of 
Ger, (vt); Curing Diltempers, thought it an Art that deſery'd 
Artic.of de- #0 ve 4ſtr:9d to the Gods (6) ; which (adds he) is 
m-cricus, !, 2, te recety d Opinion. 
(4) Dis pri- (4) They who were not preciſely of this 
mum invento- mind, yet rank'd at leaſt among their Gods the 
res luos afſiz- Men that invented Arts, eſpecially Phylick 3 
LaviiMedicina, either out of admiration of the Introducers of 
omg ag things ſo uſcful to Society, or as a publick ac- 
wn;  * knowledgment of the benefits they had re- 

SY 6- cery d 
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ceivd. (ce) We ſhall bring Authorities and In- (e) See the 
flances, in confirmation of what we have now 4ticles of 
ſaid, which will ſhew in what manner the Hea- ©: mes,Olyris, 
thens believ'd their Gods imparted their Aid to 1f15 and Eicu- 
the relief of Men's Maladies, and the lizht re- 19P1%s- 

quir d for the pra&tics of Phylick. 

The neceſlity of this Art once ſuppos'd, Rea- 
on, and Chance, might preſent Men with the 
firlt Remedies they made uſe of : Tho' the moſt 
ancient Inſtances we meet with,of the manaer of 
diſcovering the Vertues of any Plaiits, render 
us indebted to Chance alone. 

There is a Fable, that ( f) GLAUCUS For ( f) Hvein 

of MINOS King of CRETE, .s he.was playing, VÞ. i. op wr 
tumbled into a Veſſel of Honey, and abundance of 40+ iv. 3, 
time was ſpent in vain ſearch after him. At length 
one POLYIDUS, 4 D*v1z-r, was ſent for from 
ARGOS, who diſco.c cd where he was. MINOS 
finding him ſuch 4 no:a5le Fellow, preſently concls- 
ded that he co d reſtore him to life roo, and to 
compel rim to it, caus d him to be enclos d in the 
fume Tomb. The Comurer thus put to his trumps 
with the Carcaj5, ſpied a Serpent making towards 
him, which he flew. Preſently after came another 
S:rpent, who ſeeing the Other dead immediately 
fſeamper'd, and rctira d with a certain Herb, with 
which he cou; d the whole Body of the dead Ser- 
pen, and vr0x2ht him greſenb to life, POLYI- 
DUS 200% the hint, , and made the {ame experiment 
£902 GLAUCUS, with the ſame _—_ ; there- 
#poa hes call d ro ſame, that paſs d by, who carried 
he news to the King, 130 preſently ſet him at li- 
beity, 

A lefs incredible Favle than this, is that of 
MEL A/MPUSand theDaughters of PRYETUS. 
Melampus 37.75 4 Shepherd, wi:o ob[erving that his 
Goats purg d 4s of:cn as they eat AELLEBORE, 
bethonght himſelf to make them eat of it, and give 
their Milk to the aforeſaid Ladies, who throuzh a 
Adalady, of which the Phyſicians give divers ex- 
amples, tho:z2ht themſelves turn d into Cows, which 
the Fable attributes to the wrath of Bacchus, 4 
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[uno, whom they pretended to ſurpaſs in beanty 3 
however, the Shepherd's experiment ſucceeded, 
and the Ladies fancies were eas d, MEL AMPUS 
. was Country-man to POLTIDUS. We ſhall 
have occaſion to ſpeak of both hereafter. 

If it be ask'd, Who raught Pohidws Serpent, 
or Melamprns's Goats, the uſe of thoſe Herbs : 
Thoſe, that believe, that God firſt taught Men 
Phylick, wou d anſwer, That God has the ſame 
care of Brutes, and has given 'em ſ»/tintt in lieu 
of Reafon ; of which they are deititute. But 
if this Inſtin& be real, it ſhou'd be ſomething 
ſuperior to Reaſon, fince it reveals to Brutes 
dire&ly thoſe things, which the other does not 
diſcover to Men, till after abundance of turn- 
inzs and windings. (g) We ſhall have occaſion 
hereafter to ſpeak of Med cines diſcover d by 
Chance, and what Brutes have contributed 
thereto, when we ſpeak of Bleeding. 

It may be objeted, That I have attributed 
to Chance the diſcovery of certain Remedies, 
upon the Authority of Fables. Moſt Fables of 
this kind are founded upon true Hiſtories, and 
I ſee no reaſon why this of delamprs may not 
be one of them ; but there is no need either of 
Fable, or Hiſtory, to «&ſtabliſh what has been 
ſaid of Chance. Every one 1s convinc d, by the 
experience of hinuelf, and others, that we ſuf- 
fer, or are benefited daily, in point of health, 
by uſing certain aliments, or taking certain 
things without cordfideration, which we do 
not ordinarily uſe. If we muſt allow that 
Chance has made known to us ſeveral Poiſons, 
we mult not deny, that the ſame Chance has 
mace us acquainted with variety of falutary 
things 3 upon the proof of which, I ſhall not 
in{1{t any longer. 

| Not that Reaſoning has contributed leſs to the 
Uiſcovery of Remedies than Chance ; we mult 
reaſon even upon what Chance preſents us with, 
before we can make a right uſe of it. But this 
35 not the only ſervice, that Reaſoning does us 3 
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if Chance alone has ſhewn us the vertue of 
ſome Medicaments, Reaſon alone guided the 
frit Phyſicians to 'the knowledge of divers 
others, withour the interpolition . of Chance : 
They need but compare the Diſterpers one 
with another, and examine the nature of the 
Medicines in uſe, to find that way abun- 
dance of others before unknown. We ſhall give 
ſome Examples of this Method of making dif- 
coveries, when we come to examine the practice 
of the Cnidian Phyſicians, who are the moft an- 
cient we know. A 

Bur how much ſoever of this nature we owe 
to Chance, or Reaſoning, it excludes not the 
concurrence of Providence. For it will be al- 
ways true, That Phy/ick is the Gift of God, in 
the (-nſe, that we derive all vur vchcr bleihngs 
from the ſame ſource. 


CHAP Ik 
How Phyſick was pradisd among the 


moſt ancient People 5 and low, what 
is ſaid of the beginn:117, or inven- 
tion of Phyſics, tz to be underſtood. 


AT firſt. in all probability, every body pre- 

{cribd Phyſick, and twas a long time ve- 
fore it became a diſtin Profeflion. Whoever 
had gaind any experience upon himſelf, or 
others, repeated it upon the like occahon, and 
communicated to his Friends and Neighbours. 
Herodotus tells us, That the Babylonians conti- 
nued that practice, even to his time. (a) The 
Babylonians, ſays he, carry their Sick into the 
þ | Market, (for they have no Phyſiciars) that all who 
paſs by, and have ever had, or ſeen the like Di- 
Rtemper, may give their Advice, and enconrage 
em t0 try, what themſelves, or others, have us"* 
with ſucceſs in the like caſe. The ſane Anibor 


B 4 adds, 


(a) R:rodct. 
lib. 5., 
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adds, That they ſuffer d no body to paſs, till he 
had informd himſelf of the Sick Man's caſe. 

(4) 1i2,45,fc, (4) Strato lays the lame, not only of the Bavy- 

ho:ians, bur of the Egyprians, and Portugueſes 
likewite. The PORTUGUESES (ſays he) ac- 
cording r0 the ancient Cuſtom of the ftgyptians, 
bring their Sick into the Streets, and Highways, 
that ll Comers, who have had the ſame Malady, 
may give em their Advice, 

If we confider th: Antiquity of the Babylo- 
nians, or Aſyri.ms, and «Ag yptians, who were 
the hrit Pe ple of whom we have any Memoirs, 
their practice may be quoted as an inſtance of 
the cldesit Mcrhod of treating the Sick: The 
fimplicity of this Mzthud, ſeems at leaft ro be 
a proot of its Antiquity, as *tis the molt na- 
tural beginning. 

But as eyery one 1s not able to form a juſt 
Expericnce, vet all indifte. ently clubb d theirs 
co the publick Stock ; they became thereby ſo 
numerous, that ths care of diſtinguiſhing and 
ſcleting, muſt neceTacily Gevolve upon ſome 
particular Pe:{o:1s, whoſe whole and ſole bu- 
fincls, and employment, it became- 

In our enquiry into the birth, and beginning 

(6b) Tud ſatis of Phyick, we muſt daiſtinguith berween Phy- 
£'t admorere, ICK 122 , the £NAFLT Al Stace, as We ſuppoſe it 
omnia quzAars to have been among the tirit Men, and as it Was 
conſummarit among the Zabvonians, and Phy tick after it be- 
a Natura initia Came an At. Thc frit js as vid as Mankind, 
duxifſe : a:t and has been in uſe in all rivics, and all Na- 
to!latur Med!- tions; that we may ſay with P/iy, That if 
cina, Quz cx {ome Nations have made fhifc withont Phyſi- 
oblervauione cans, yet none ever did witiout hvfick. All 
"Vuvorium atg; the difficulty lies in ailigning the tune, when 
: = CONSATID» the latter commenc'd ; that 1s, when they had 
, pag qe gather'd a ſufficient coll-&ion of Obſervations, 
roy ork WHEreon ro found Rules 0 know, arid diſtin- 
- cet, tota Zuith Dileales by ; and Precepes for the choice, 

;ſtat experimentis, Namg; & vuluus deligavit al!quis, antcquam 
hzc Ars effet, & tevrem quiete & abſtinentia, non quia rationera vide- 
bat, ſed Guia tuwvalctudo ipſa cuezerat, Quintilian, lib.2.cap.8, P 

an 
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and adminiſtration of, Remedies, and for the 
regulation of Living, &c. Whether theſe Rules 
were true, or falſe, the Precepts juſt, or un- 
reaſonable, is not the queſtion : For if it be 
ask'd, when this Art was vrought to pertection 2? 
the true and ready anſwer is, That tis yet a 
great way ſhort of that. The queſtion here 1s, 
When thoſe Rules and Precepts wcre firſt laid 
down, by which Phyſick became an Art ? 
When we read in Hiſtory, or Fable, that 


(a) the Invention of Phyſick is aſc1ib' to this or (4) See the 
that particular perſon, we ate not to imagine Chapter of 
him the firſt that ever gave a Med'cine 3; whar | (culapius. 


has been obſerv'd concerning Natural Fhyjick 
refutes that conceit. 'Tis more probable, thar 
thoſe, to whom the Ancients gave the honour 
of the Inveartion of this A:r, were Men that ap- 
ply'd themſelves more pecuiiiariy to it, and di- 
ftinguith'd therntelves by it; whethu they were 
really the firſt that engag d in jt, or thar ex- 
celling in their Art, their greater luſtre ob{cur'd 
the dim Lights of thole that preceded 'em mm 
it, and ſcem d to have made ſorhe progreſs 1n 
the eltabliſhment of that Arc, of which thele 
compleared the Syſtem; or thar, ex2munng 
more narrowly the Subje&t cf it, that is, che 
Bod”, and enquiring more nicely into rhe 
Cauſes of Diſtempers, and of the Efte3s of 
Remedies, they hrit began to vive the Reaſons 
of the Precepts of rheir Art. Experiznce alone 
was [ufticient for the Inventors of the actt fore, 
they had no necd o©f more retin'd reaſonme, 
than common fſevſ2 furniſh'd every Man with. 
The ſecond were obliz'd to carry their ſpecula- 
tions a little farther, grounding ſtill upon Ex- 
perience only, , The third were oblig'd not only 
to Reaſon, but to join the ſtudy of Natural 
Pluloſophy to that of Phylick, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. Iv. 


That Prometheus, by ſome reputed the 
firſt Inventor of Phyſick, is 4 feign'd 
Perſon, 1he firſt Man the firſt Phy. 


| ſrctan. 


F all thoſe that were accounted the Inven- 

tors of Phyſick by the Ancients, Prometheggy 
only ſeems to have been an Inventor of the 
firſt fort. Aeſchylus introdiices him ſpeaking 
thus of himſelf: Tow wonu'd be ſurpriz.d, if I 
ſhou d tell you all the Artiſices and Swubtilties that 
1 haw invented, This is the principal : If any one 
fell ſick, and there was no relief for him, nothi 
that he cogd eat, nothia: that he coud drin 
nothing to anoaint him with, he muſt periſh for 
want of Remedies, before 1 taught Men the uſe of 
ſweetning Med'cines, with which they might care 
all Diſeaſes. He had ſaid before, That he ſtole 
Fire from Heaven, which is the infuſer of all Arts, 
that he might communicate em ro Men; That he 
bad made them Vuderſt anding, and Wiſe ; That be 
bad taught 'em to bald Houſes that they mi, ht dwell 
no longer in Caves, as they had done before ; To 
diſtinguiſh the Seaſons ; and obſerve the riſing and 
ſetting of the Stars; To compoſe Letters, and 
form Words ; To yoak Beaſts, and fix 'em to the 
Chariot ; To break Horſes ; To build Ships, and 
make Sails, He adds, That he taweht 'em to 
Divine ; to explain Dreams and Oracles ; to fore- 
tel things by the flying of Birds, and the emails 
of Beaſts, and by the Signs that appear in Heaven ; 
to dig out of the Earth, Braſs, Iron, Silver and 
Gold : In ſhort, that all Arts came from Prome- 
theus, 

PROMETHEUS has been taken for the ſame 

with MAGOG, from whom the Scythians de- 


rive themſelyes. But 'tis cafie to ſhew, Noe 
| enc 
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the Prometheus of Aeſchylus , and the other Po- 
ets, is only an Emblem, or a Proſopopeia of 
the Wit and Induſtry of Man, or of his Pru- 
dence , which affiſted him to diſcover all that 
was uſeful for Life and Society. I ſhall per- 
ſue this Subje& no farther. I ſhall only take 
notice. that if any one wou'd know who was 
the firſt Phyſician, or Patient, he ſhall ind 'em 
both in the perſon of the firit Man : Thy ſame 
Law that ſubje&ed. him ro Death, ſubmitting 
him likewiſe to Diſeaſes, at leaſt ro divers in- 
firmities inſeparable from humane Nature,rhzre 
is no doubt to be made, * but that he did all ne 
cou'd to ſecure himſelf againſt, or free himſelf 
from 'em. Sacred Writ aſſures uz, that he livd . 
long edugh to have gather d abundance of Ex- 
perience ; bur as the manner of tiving then was 
{imple and uniform, (ſuch at leaſt we uſually 
ſuppoſe it) and the conſtitution of thoſe primi- 
tive Men fo robuſt and hearty, that Diſtempers 
might be very rare, ſo that tis not likely he 
ſkhou'd have had opportunity to carry Phylick 
to any great heighth, or reduce. it to an Arr. 
But tince the Scripture is faleft in the point, I 
ſhall proceed rv what Pagan Antiquity las 
handed down to us. 


—— —— —” ——  ———— 


CHAP. V. 


HERMES, o» MERCURY, or 
THOTH the Inventor of Phyjck, 
[y ſome confounded with MOSES. 


ii | HE molt ancient of thoſe that have had the 
honour of the Invention in the ſecond ſenſe, 
(that is, to have reduc'd it to an Art) is HER- 
MES, or MERCURY, Surnamd TRISME. 
CLSTUS, ſuppos'd to be the ſame with 
| (a) CA 
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(«) Borrich.de (4) CANAAN Son of CH AM, as ſome learn- 
ortu, & pro- ed Men think. Tho' their conjeture were fo 
greſſuChymiz, far ill grounded, that HER MES and CANA- 
P. 63. AN ſhou d appear to have bcen ditterent per- 

4 ſons, yer they liv'd ar lealt ar the ſame rime, 
and HERMES mult have been the elder, 
(6) Monſieur One of the ablcſt (5) Criticks of this Age has 
Bockart in bi, POV d, thar CHRONOS, or SATURN, Was 
Phaleg " the ſame with NO AH. Sanithoniathon intorms 

; us, that HER MES, THOTH, or TAAUTUS, 
(as the Phenicians and Ag yprtians call him) was 
one of the Counſellors of 3 ATURN, Driodorus 
Siculns (ays, that HER MES was Secretary to 
OSTRIS and ISIS, the mcit ancient King and 
ueen of Agyt, who borh call d themiclves 
(c) Bibliothe- > Children, or Grand-chil:iren of FPHRO- 
 - NOS. Sanityoniathon makes HERMES a Phe- 

que unlv. & = Y ES) - 
Wiftor, de wician, and Son of Mifor, who liv'd a'{t about 
Monſieur le the time we are ſpeaking of. (4 Cicero will 
Clerc. Tom.z. have it, that there were tiv2 Men ws bore the 
Cd) De naturs Name of ILERCURT. The ſir 114 he, was 
Deor, Son of CALUS and DIES ; whom jomtiing 
not ſo cleanly befel upon the fi, ht of PROSER- 
PINE. The ſecond, who was Non of VALENS 
and PHORONIS, has hi aboir :114er ground, 
and is the ſzme with TROPHC NI”, Toe third 
was Son of JUUPITER and MAIA, 4» whom of 
PENELOPE PAN was begorren. The fourty, 
whom the X.,gyptians mahe a ſcruple of naming, 
bad NILUS for his Father. The fiſth, whom 
the Pheneates keep, and who ſlew ARGUS fled 
into Egypt for tt, where he taught em the uſe 
of Letters, and gave em Laws The Xgyprians, 
ays Cicero, call lim THOTH, aad aame the 

firſt Month from him. 

If Cicero had conſulted the Tradition of the 
e/Ezyptian, rather than that of the G7eeto, 
fe) Ate; has (e) from whence he owns him'''F tn have 
ouidem ex ye. drawn all that he ſays on this iayjot, he wou'd 
tere Grizip have made THGTH the eldeſt of the 41ER- 
famg colletdz CURIES, or he woud have marc the hrft, 
ſan, Dc Nai, 34221 he calls the Son of Cv#LUY, co have 
Der, brovght 


ry 
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brought the knowledze of Letters, and Laws, 
from e/&2»pt into Greece, ftince if MERCURY 
came to etg5pt from the Country of ARGUS, 
which was Greece, it woud follow, That the 
eAzg)ptians had learn d of the Greeks, what on 
the contrary the Gree learn'd of the <Azgyp- 
tians, as their own Authors confeſs in a thou- 
ſana placcess This way MERCURY, or 
THOTH, will itiil »e the Som of CHAM; ' 
for CAELUS is FOPITER, and FUPITER 
the ſame with CHAM, or HAMMON, as 
the Greeks call'd him. 

(4) We find in Ex/cbins a Quotation of Ar- (4) Praparzt. 
tabanus, that ſays, That MOSES having taught Evangel lib.g. 
the Agyptians to build Slips, and Iichines for 
raiſing of great Stones for hrniid.n,s; to make 
Aquedutts, and Pumps to dr 49 Water 3, and di- 
vers Inſtruments of War ; And eſpecially, havin 
invented Philoſophy, drew the love of the Suntr'y 
to him, that the Prieſts paid him Honours equal 
to thoſe they paid to their Gods, He adds, That 
the ſame Prieits gave him the Name of HER- 

MES, becauſe he underſtood the explication of 
their Myſtical Writings. * 

That which made him believe that AAOSES 

and HER MES were the ſame perſon, is, that 
ſome Greek Authors have written that MA9SES 
was contemporary to ſnachxs, the Father of 
To, who by ſome has been confounded with 
Iſis, to whom HERMES was Counſcllor, 
Artabanns tuiding ' ſo luckily to his purpoſe 
theſe two great Men, SAVSES and HERMES 
living together, of the two male one, for the 
orcater honour cf the former, 

Bur, if HERMES were the Inventor of 
Phyſick among the e/Egyptians, as we ſhall ſee 
by and by, he mult have livd a long fime 
—_ : For fund himſelf -_ | 
us, That there were PhyſiTians in «/&z pt four — 
hundred Years before his time, inthe days © © doomrrcy 
Toſeph, (b) whoſe Corps was Embalm'd by the tris ſuis Me- 
Phylicians, according to the ſacred Text, dicis ut condi- 
But rent Patrem, 


no 
4 
4 
"— 


T4 


(6) At. Apoſt. 


Itb7, 


(c) De Vit. 


Mol. 


® Aſtronomy. 
Cd) Stromat. 


lih. :. 


* Experience 
CONVINCEeS MS 
that thiscan't 
be true in fat 
under a mira- 
Cle ; and it 
can't be any 
Proof of his 
Shill in Phy- 
ſick, ſince he 
muſt be ſuper- 
naturally in- 
form'd, if te 
—_ the 
effetts of a ſu- 
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But beſide, that Enſebins himſelf acknows- 
ledges, that [nachns was ſome Ages older than 
MOSES. The Scripture it ſelf overthrows the 
poſition of Artabanxs, where 'tis ſaid, (b) that 
MOSES underſtood all the Wiſdom, and all 
the Learning of the <Agyptians ; which ſhews, 
that he learn'd of them, not they of him. 

(c) Philo the Jew, enumerating the Sciences, © 
that MOSES had learn'd of the eAigyprians, 
mentions only Arithmetick, Geometry, Poetry, 
Auſice, and their Symbolical Philoſophy, which 
was written in Hieropliphick Charatters. And 
he adds, That the Greeks taught /4OSES the 
reſt of the Liberal Arts; that he fetch'd from 
the A(hrians thoſe who taught him their Learn- + 
ing, and from the Chaideans, of whom he 
learn'd the (*) Science of the Stars. (4) Bur 
Clemens Alexandrinnus ſays expretly, That A10- 
SES was Inſtructed in Phyſick by the Egyp- 
tians, Now tho the Error of Artabanus be 
very manifeit, and this therefore not the prc- 
per place to purſue the Diſcourſe of A4OSES 
any further, yer that we may not be oblig d 
again to reſume it, I ſhall only hint in a 7 To 
words, that probably this Prophet was skill'd 
in Phyſick- We have had the teſtimony of 
Clemens Alexandrinus to the point, and we ſhall 
ſee in the ſequel, that the great Men of Azg ype 
applied themſelves to this Study, and that 
MOSES might have learn'd it there. The 
Chymiſts (*) pretend, that his reducing to Aſhes, 
or Calcining the Golden Calf, and ſcattering 
the aſhes in the Water, and giving the //raclites 
of it to drink, 1s a ſufficient proof that he per- 
fetly underitood their Art. This inſtance does 
indeed, directly conclude him very expert in 
HMetallicks, if we ſuppoſe no Miracle in the 
caſe 3 but we ſhall, in the ſecond Part of this 
Hiſtory, ſhew that this is no proot of his having 
been a Phyſician, the difterence according to 
us being very great between Merallick, and 


Pernatural pro» Med cinal Chymiſtry, 
«AuTion. 


To 
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To return to THOTH, or the MERCURY 
of the «Agyptians, 'tis certain that the «Agyp- 
rians,and all theHeathens after 'em,believ'd hum Ca) Diodorus 
the Inventor of all Arts, Sciences, (4) as the Siculus, lib, x, 
Authors here cited telitihe, of whom the (6) lat- Jul. Cz. de 
ter attribute to him the Invention of Phyſick in Bell.G.1llib 6, 
particular. And therefore 'twas undoubtedly, famvlich. de 
that the Ancients uſually repreſented Mercnry I\Nt Agypr. 
accompany d by the Goddeſs Hyg:eia, that is, ” b) Galen, 
Health, which he 'brought to Men by this ©" /val.ad 


Arti, Martian. 


_ Capecll de A 
| t, 
We read in (c) Toſephus, that the Sons of md yo \ 


Seth underſtanding from Adam, that the World (1. 7. 
was to periſh by Water, and by Fire, to pre- $rom. tih.s 
ſerve their diſcoverics in Aſtrology, contriv d to (,) Antig. Ju- 
build two Pillars, one of Brick, and the other gaic. lib, 1:C. 3+ 
of Stone, on which they Engravd all that they 
knew contiderable in that Science, thinking, 
that if the Brick were deitroy'd by the Deluge, 
the Stone wou'd remain. Foſephis adds, that 
the Pillar of Brick remaind in $r:i4 in his 
n1me. 

Mercury took the ſame meaſures to tranſmit 
to Poſterity the Munuments of his Knowledge. 
(4) Euſebius makes mention, u, on the credit Cf) Chronic. 
of Manetho, an <Azgyptian Prieſt, of certain 112-1+ 
Pillars on which THOTH, or the firit /MMER- 
CURT, had written many things mn Hieroglt- | 
phicks ; adding, that AG ATHYDE MON, or 
the ſecond MERCURT, Father of Tat, tran- 
ſcribd 'em in Greek after the Deluge, and com- 
pos d of em Books in the Sacred Characters, 
which were kept in the moſt ſecret places of 
the Temples of A:gyprt. Thus far Adanctho: 
To examine whether this ſecond Afercnry be 
diftcrent from Cicero's or not, is not to our pre- 
ſent purpoſe. 

lamblichnus ſays alſo, (ec) That there were 
Columns in Egypt, fill d with Writings contain- (e) De Myſter. 
ng the Deftrines of Mercury. The ſame Author >! hm 
remarks elſewhere, That Pythagoras and Plato 
receiv d abundance of light from what they read 


in 
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(a) Plato in m7 Mgypt upon the Pillars of Mercury. (a) PLA- 
Timao, & Cri- TO himlſelt, in two places, ſpeaks of Pillars 
tia, Galen, ypon which the «Egyptians, and other ancient 
contra Juilan. Pegple, writ their Laws, the Hiſtory of their 
(1D. 1: Times, and the moſt remarkable things invent- 
ed by 'cm- What we ſhall fay in the follow- 
ing Article of the Pillar of ſis, will be a con- 
hrmation- | 

Whether all that has been related of theſe 
Columns, and the Extra&s wade from 'em, fo 
much boaſted of by the «/Zgyprian Prieſts, were 

true or nor, the Fame of em ſuffic'd to brin 

forth aburdance of Writings, or Books, whic 
paſs d for Copics of theſe Extrafts, and were 
taken fot the legitimate Works of MERCURY, 
Cb) Thi the Tamblichus reckons (b) 6525 of thele Books. 
Books of the Of ſome of theſe, there remains no more than 
Anvients were the Title ; others have been preſerv'd entire. 
very ſhort, zer There are yet fume Manuſcripts to be found 
the number bere j3n curious Libraries, which treat of Chymiftry 
ts manif:/tly of which we ſhall have occation to take further 


Very much aM- notice, as likewiſe of the f:mous Tuble of Eme- 
Plified, Some ,,,14 of Hermes, in the Second Part of this 
have reduc d Hiſtory ; in whuch we ſhall prove, That if 
theſe _—_ " HERMES were the Inventor of Chymiſtry, 
hs gy " 'twas not of Medical Chymiſtry. 

P Among the Books of Afercary, of which the 


raphs. . 4 
WY Ancients make mention, and which relate to 


Phyſick, there were ſome already ſuſpe&ed, 
(c) De ſim- even in the time of Galez, (c) Such was that, 
plic. Medicam. which he ſays was attributed to tne eAzzyption 
facult, lib.6.in lercary, which contain'd the Thirty fix Herbs 
principio. of the Horoſcopes, Thele, he ſays, were meer 
trifles only, that amusd the Reader to the loſs 
of his time. 
We have ſpoken before of the Hreroghphical 
Books of MERCURY, which the Azgyptians 
kept with ſo much care in their Temples. Ir 
was undoubtedly one of theſe Books, which 
Diodoras calls; in the ſingular number, the Sa- 
cred -Book, without naming_ the Author, by 
which all the Phyſicians of «/5z2pt were oblig'd 
ro 
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to regulate their pra&ice. So that obſerving 

the precepts of that Book, they were juititied, 

tho' the Patient died ; but it they deviated from 

'em never ſo lictle, his d:acth was imputed to 

'em, and they puniſh d as Murtherers, Clemens 

Alexandrims goes farther, (a) There are, ſays (4) Stromat, 

he, which are moſt conſider..ble, two and forty 12. 6+ 

Books of HERMES ; thirty fix of which contain 

the Egyptian Philoſophy, which they oblig'd their 

SACKR:IFICERS, or PRIESTS and PRO- 

PHETS, to read. The other {1x they caus'd , f 

their (6) PASTOPHORT to learn, as belonging (2) i, fort of 

to Phyſick. The firſt of theſe, - continues he, Gem Wl ) cad 

treats of the STRUCTURE of the Body; the,” 

ſecond of DISEASES 3 the third of the INSTRU- 7, abs; _—_ 

MENTS requird ; the fourth of MEDICA- .,,{; * Engin 

MENTS ; rhe fifrh of the DISEASES of the yieq upn cer- 

EYES ; the ſixth of WOMENS DISEASES. tain vccaſinns 
If theſe Books were really MMERCURT Ss, the Bcd :f 

we can't deny him to have reduc d Phytlick ro Venus. Theſe 

in Art, He began with the Struttare of the Paſſuphori 

tody, or Anateray, (uppoſing it molt natural #*e 14/2 that 


t© begin with the knowledge of the ſubject Pra#1s 4 Phy- 


upon which we are to'be employ'd. After this /ic% in £zypt: 
' be deſcribd the maladies cr changes which 

befal this Body. The third and fourth Books 

t:cct cf the [ntruments, and Medicaments ne- 

citary for cure ; that is, of Sargery, and Phary- 

mcy. After theſe he proceeded to the Eye in 

particular, whoſe diſeaſes are very numerous, 

and require a peculiar care. Hence .he treats 

\-Marately of thoſe Diſtempers of Women, that 

are dittin&t from thoſe of Men, - and require a 

Citterent Cure: 

Nothing cou'd be more exaR; (c) but there (c.) See Coni 

5 great reaſon to ſuſpe&t, that theſe Books rivgius de 
were written many Ages afrer HE RMS, at Medicin. 

a time when Phylick had made great advances ; Herm. cap. 34 
and thcre is no doubt to be made, but that the 

e/Egyptian Prieſts father d upon their HER- 
AMES fome Ipurious piece of their own, or of 

Wm able Phyhcian, If the matttr did* not 

Hu G.. ſpral 
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{peak for it ſelf, the aforecited [amblichue ſtarts 
the ſtſpicion, by telling us, That the Agyptian 
Writers being perſwaded, that Mercury was the 
Inventor of 1 things, uſually gave him the honowy 
of their own Produttions, or did themſelves the 
grace to put his Name to their Books 
At this time no track, or foot-ſtep, remain- 
ing of thoſe Books, of which Clemens Alexan- 
drinus makes mention 3 we know no more of 
the prctended Phytick of HER MES, than the 
generals already given. If ſome other Books 
aſcribd to him, which have 1emaind to our 
days, were genuine, we might clearly from 
them infer, that the Phyſick of HERMES 
was in great meaſure grounded on Aſtrology 
(«) See the and Magick, 7 1s nas 
allege cer- (a) There is a paſſage, which juſtifies our 
P-#biSelden aflertion in the Book call'd Aſclepins, which 
(de diis Syris Was ancicntly taken for one of HERMES'\, 
ſynragm. x.) of which the Latin Verſion now extant among 
Ita humanitas Us is imputed to Aprleins, This patlage men- 
ſemper memor tions certain Statues, that gave, and cur d Diſ- 
humanz nacu- eaſes, and told things to come z and did divers 
rz & originis other prodigious things, 
ſuz, in iJla ; 
divinitatis imitatiore perſeverat, ut ficut pater, ac dominus, ut ſuf 
fimiles cfſcut, Deos ſecir #ternos, ita humanitas Decs ſuos ex ui vultus 
ſ1milicudine fig-raret. Aſclep. Scatuas dicis 6 Tr:i\megiſte ? Tri/megift, 
ſtacua, 0 Aſclepi videſne qu tenus tu ipſe diffidas ? Statuas arimatas, 
ſenſu, & Spiritu plet:as, taataq; facientes, & talia z Statuas futuro- 
rum pre.cias, ex que [Lorie Omni vates ignoret in multis & variis prz- 
diccntes imbeci'] rates haminibus facientes, eaiq; curantes triſtitiam 
Iztunang; pronicritis, Oe. 


The Book of the thirty ſix ſtcred Herbs of the 

Horeſccpes, cited by Galen as before, however 
juppoliticiuus, 15 at leaſt a proof that it was the 

chmmon opinion, that MERCURY did not 

contige himſelf to Phyfick, otherwiſe they 

woud never have facher'd ſuch Books upon 

tim. The Title of this Bock agrees very well 

(5) Contra With '\ hat Origen writes, (6) That the Agyp+s 
Cell, lib, 8. Elans ſaz there are chirty ſix Demons, or Go 4 
. ws Wn the 
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's the Air, which divide the Body of man am 
6 '*m into ſo many parts: And adds, That K 
Mgyptians had in their Language names for all 
s theſe Demons, and that invoking any of 'em, ac- 


cording to the part affetted, they were car d. 
There are ſome other (4) Books which bear (s) 'Iarg;- 


= the name of MERCUXKT, which prove like- #@nuaTxay 
£ wiſe, that Aſtrology made a great part of his Miver. * 
Phylick. The Ancients were {o ſtrongly poſ- 
» ſeſsd, that Magick, and Aſtrology, made a 
part of Phyſick, that ſome wou'd place Zoro- 
- aſter, an ancient King of Battria, .who is gene- 
7 rally taken to be contemporary to Ninw King 
; of Aſſyria, or who, according to Beroſawe, was 
, the ſame with Cham the Son of Noah, amon _ 
the Phyſicians, becauſe he had the reputation 
ry of having been a very great Magician, or the | 
: Inventor of Magick. 
" To conclude, tis probable Mercury might 
's make uſe of ſome ordinary, or natural Medi- 


cines, but Sonny ſcarce attords us any proof 
on of it, The Herb (5) MMQLT, that MMERCURT 11) vid.Hom. 


_ gave to Vhſſes, as of force againſt the charms of odyff. 
Circe, 1s in the number of ſuperſtitious Reme- 
mr dies, but that which bears his Name, (c) and (c) Mercuria- 
wo which is in common ule, ſcems to have been j,\, Mercury, 
ift, employ'd by its Inventor, as now it is. To 
mw the Mercarialis we may add Coral, of which 
r0- they ſay MERCURT taught the uſe againſt the 
2 birings of Serpents, which was to drink it in 
am pure Wine. The Author of the Hymn to 


/AEREURT, which is father d g — 
Ns who reports this ofCoral, ſpeaks of MERCURY 5 
Grot, where we” ages of good things were hidden, 
h where no diſeaſes came, where remedy was to 
mw be had for the b:itings of Serpents, for Lunaticks 
d and Lepers, So far —_— but he does not 
wh _ the means MAZXRCURY usd on theſe occa- 
10NsS, 
ell I find oo more particular concerning 
hf the Phylick of HERMES, than that the an- 
cient e/&gyptians deriv'd on him ip general | 
2 


29 
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(4) Politicor. all tnat belong d to that Profelſon. (d) Ariſtotle 
ſpeaks cf an ancient Law among the eg yprians, 
y which the Phicians were forbidden to move 


b 
t 
d 


113.3 CaP.1 5+ 


Ca) Dicdot. 
iÞ5, 1. 


humo»rs, (tac 1s to purge) before the fourth 
ty, which if they did, twas at their own peril, 
and riſque, This agrees with what was faid 
befor of the ſacred Books by which Phyſicians 
were oblig d to regulate their practice, and per- 
haps ils Law might be contain d 1n that Book 
alcrib d ro ALERCURT, Diodorws takes notice, 
that the /Eg yptian Phynck confiited mainly of 
Abſiincace, Clyſters, and Vomitories, bur we 
nave no proof, rhat this practice was eſtabliſh'd 
by HERMES. 

We have nothing more on this ſubjeR, but 
that aticr his deach he was worſhipp'd as a 
God ; a practice that grew very frequent after- 
wards, as may be ſcen in the following Ar- 
ticics. 


CHAP. VI. 


OSYRIS, or APIS, or SER APIS, 
and 1S1S, other Invento#s of Phyſeck. 


(4) Here were anciently to be ſcen in the 

City of ſa, which tome place in Ara. 
bia, others in ety», the toilowing Inſcrip- 
tions upon two Villats in Adyſtick Chardtters, 
The firit favs cus : Ay Father is CHRONOS 
rhe youngeſt of the Gods, I am King OSYRIS, 
who have exteaded my Congqueſts over the whole 
Erth, from the uninhabirable parts of the INDIES 
to thoſe nnder the BEAR, to the ſources of the 
DANUBE, and thence to the OCEAN, JI am 
the eldc/i Sou of CHRONOS, and have brought 
him a fair, and noble Race: 1 am Father of the 
Day ; there is ao place in the World where 1 have 
ret been, aud 1 have fill d the Univerſe with my 
good Deed:, | The 
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The ſecond was in theſe words : I am ISIS, 

ween of all this Country, who have been inlirutled 
by THOUT. No one can wnbind, what [ bind, 
I am the eldeſt Da:ghter of C\\RONOS, the 
youngeſt of the Gods ; I am Wit, .n1 Sijter to 
King OSYRV. 1 am the firſt that rayght Men 
Aericulture ; I am Mother to Kin? HORUS. 
Tis 1 that blaze in the Dog-Star. I buil: the 
City of Buoaitus. Aden, adien, Ac" \ IC, where 
Twas bred. From theſe rw Inf{-nptions we 
may infer, ftirit, Thar 2STRIS and [S7S, who 
have been taken for the moſt ancieat King, 
and Queen of Ag ypt, were contemporary to 
HER MES, or THOUT. It the cunjecture ad- 
vancd in the Article preceilent were well 
grounded, they wou'l be »f the ſame Fainily 
roo. Othersaver that THOUT was C.unſ.llog 
or Secretary to this King and.Qneen, without 
taking notice of any relation berween em. 
W: are told in the ſecond place, by the In- 


ſcript n of Ori, That he had fill 4 the IPorld 
with hes benefits. The {ame Author, that recites 


the Inſcriptions, tells us in the fame Book, 
Thar the Azyptian Prieſts affirm HERMES to 
be the Inventor of ARTS and SCIENCES 12 ge- 
neral, and that the Kings (meaning the King 
OSTRIS, and Qi1cen 1S1S) had invented thoſe 
which were neceſſary to Life, Of thele Arts, 
none 1s ſo uſeful as Agricaltare 3, of which 
{SIS boaſts her fe)f ro be Inventreſs. The ſame 
invention is aſcrib'd to OSTRIS ; nor 1s3t the on- 
ly. one they ſhare in common betwixt cm.They 
are likewiſe ſaid to have invented Phy/ics. 
Firft tis ſaid of OSTRIFS, becauſe 'tis faid of 
APIS, who appears to have been the ſame 


(a) Perſon. APIS, ſays Clemens Aexanariits, ( a) plytzrol 
. - _ ud _—_— 7 « {s, [4 v . ' s 
a Native of A&.zypt, invented Pnyſicy, Gelfid, & Oye 


Cyril who was of the ſame City with Clemens, rid, 


fays likewiſe, That APIS aa &gyncuai, one of 
the mot conſiderable of thoſe that ſery'd in thei 
Temples, ant! who underſtood natzra! Philoſophy, 
ws the firſt that invented the ART of PHYSIC K, 
C3 an 


=o 
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and pratic'd it with greater ſucceſs than any that 
eceded him, teaching it afterwards to ESCU- 
APIUS. 72 
By this APIS, ſhou'd not be the ſame with 
OSTRIS, who was King of «A:gypt, whereas 
the other was but a Prieſt 3 but we may either 
ſuppoſe Cyril to be miſtaken, or that APIS was 
King and Prieſt at the ſame time. Be it as 
"twill, Platarch aſſures us, That APIS and 
OSTRIS, according to the Tradition of the 
Egyptians themſelves, were but two different 
- Names for the ſame perſon ; which Strabp con- 
() De cura firms, as does alſo (4a) Theodoret. 
affc&. gertii. The ſame Author wou'd have it likewiſe, 
 _ that SER APIS was a third name for OSTRIS. 
(5) Tacit-Hiſt. /4) Some ancient Authors maintain Serapss to 
lid. 4. ave been the ſame with ESCULAPIUS. 
Cc) De Ido- (c) Voſſins fancies that the <Agyptians gave that 
latr. lid.1. name to Joſeph, to whom they paid Divine Ho- 
CPs CPs nours, in acknowledgment of the benefits their 
Country receiv'd from him ; but if SERAPIS 
be the ſame with OSTAIS, he muſt be abuns 
dance older. We ſhall ſpeak of the Temple of 
Seraps, in the Article of Eſculapins. 
As for ISIS, Diodorus tells us, That the 
#£gyptians affirm, that ISIS invented divers 
medicaments, and that ſhe was very expert in 
Phyſick,: For which, ſay they, being atread 
ras d ro be a Goddeſs, ſhe ſtill takes care of t 
health of Men, Hence it is, that they, who im- 
plore her ſucconr, find themſelves immediately re- 
lievd. They lay, That the reputation of ISIS is 
mot founded upon vain Fables, hke thoſe of the 
Greeks, but pon evidence of Fatt, That 'tis ſup- 
ported by the teſtimony of almoſt all the Univerſe 
who honour this Goddeſs for the ſuccour they ſw 
from her in Phyſick, ISIS, fay they, reveals 
Med cines to the ſick by Dreams in their ſleep, 
which never miſs their effet#; ſo that inſtances are 
daily ſeen o thoſe, that recover their health, even 
wher the Phyſicians have given 'em abſolutely 
| This 
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This teſtimony of Diodorws is back'd by di- 
vers others. Bur whatever 1S1S did in Phytick, 
we hear of no Books written by her as by HE R- 
MES. We nave* nothing remaining of her, 
except (a) 1S1S's Table, a piece very curious, (s) Kerher. 
and (as they ſay) very ancient, written in O-dip.&2ypt, 
eAgyptianCharacters, and chargd with Hiero- Borrich. de 
ghphicks ; that is, with myſhical Figures or 2f*- & progrel, 
Emblems, which 1s in the Cloſet of the Duke Chim, 
of Savoy, of which we ſhall rake further notice 
when we treat of the Table of HERMES, be- 
fore-mention'd.. There were in Galern's time 
certain Med cines, that bore the name of fs, 
which ſeem rather impos'd upon em t' raile 
their value, than drawnfrom her inventio:; 

OSTRIS and ISIS being dead, they wc<te 
number'd among the Gods, as well as ME &- 
CURT. Itit beask d, Why the Ancients made 
Gods of thoſe that were mortal, and ſubjeted 
to the ſame conditions wich the reſt of Man- 
kind 2 Cicero (b) anſwers, That 'twas an eſta- (b) De Nat. 
bliſh d cuſtom in the World to deifie _ erſons, deor. lib, 2, 
that did any conſiderable ſervices to nkind. as 


| did HERCULES, CASTOR 4nd POLLUX, 


ESCULAPIUS, BACCHUS, &c. All theſe, 

whom Cicero here mentions, are much later 

than OSTRIS and ISIS, who are the firſt that 

had this honour done 'em. We are inform'd 

at leaſt, by Sanfthoniathos, (c) That the Pha- (c) Eu). 
nicians and Egyptians were the firſt, that held, yrzpar.Evang. 
as great Gods, the Inventors of things neceſſary to 

Life, and thoſe that were thought to have done any 

mighty ſervice to Mankind ; and from them, (ays 

he, the Cafem has been receiv'd by all the reſt, 


Clemens Alexandrinus ſays likewiſe, That the 


ſame prattice w.us in uſe among the Chaldeans, 
and the Inhabitants of Arabia the Happy, of Pa+ 
leſtine, a»ud of Perlia, and all the Barbarians 


in general, 


C 4 CHAP. 


Ca) De Nat. 


b 4 BY; 
cur. li. I. 


(b) De ort. 
$: progr.Chim. 
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CHAP. VI. 
HORUS, APOLLO, or PAEON, 


another Inventor of Phyjick. 


HE Invention of Phyſick has been given 

likewiſe to Hor:s, or Apollo, Son of 1/is, 
This Goddeſs, according to Driodorins, finding in 
the water her Son 1.orus, who was ſlain by Titans, 
not 03:1y reftor'd him to life, but made him immor- 
rl alſo. He adds, That the name of Horus has 
been reader'd Apollo, and that he was believ'd to 
have learn'd the Arts of Phyſick, and Divination, 
of his Afother Ifhs, and that he was very uſeful to 
Aſc; by his Oracles, ad by his Remedies. . By 
what 1s paſt, Hor:z appears not to be the In- 
ventor of Phyſick, having been taught it by 
his Mother ; 6 if he be the ſame with Apollo, 
the ſequel will prove him to have had the cre- 
dit of inventing this Art himſelf. 

Cicero, who as we have ſeen multiply'd the 
AMcrruries, willhave it, that there were (a) four 
Apoito's, amongl!t which Horas ſeems not to be 
included, unie's we make him the ſame whom 
he cal.s the firſt of allthe Apoll»'s, Sox of Vulcan, 
and Patroa cf Aciens It Aderenry and Vulcan, 
(who accordins to Cicero were both Sons of 
Cel) were Ch. nd AMiſraim, Grandſons 
of Nob, (6) ai Borrichias fancies 3 and if Ofres 
and ji; liv d about that time, TTorns their Son 
might be cortemp ary to the Son of Yalcan. 
And if, With ihe Author of the univerſal Bib- 
liotheque, we flub.cicure Ore to Mercenry, the 
Apollo of D/odorns, and Cicero, will be, if not 
the ſame perſon, yet Brothers Children at 
leaſt, 

If there were reaily any one of that name, 
that fignaliz u himfcit by his Phytck, it mult 
be the Son of //;, tho he were not the Apollo, 

whom 
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whom Ovid (a) introduces laying claim to the (4) Inventum 
Invention of Phylick, and rhe Vertues of Plants, Medicina me. 
We may paſs the ſame cenſure upon the Apollo um eſt Opi- 
of Ovid, and the reſt of the Poets, as upon the fer qz per Or- 
Prometheus of Aeſchylus, that he is a feign d 2 Dicor & 
perſon, by whom the Sun was hgnined. To i re 
this Star they aſcrib'd the riſe of Phytick, or /-,- ® —_ 
rather a power of Life and Death over Mcn, two, 
cauſe Peſtilences, and ro diſperſe er ; for the TEEN 
Sun, or its heat, were eltecm d the principle of 
Generation, and Corruption in all things, upon 
whoſe peculiar influence upon Animal Bodies, 
and thoſe that ſurround 'em, Health and Dit- 
caſes did immediately depend. | 
FHhginus rehnes very much upon this, when 
he ſays, (5) That Apollo was the fort Oculiſt, al- (b) Fab.lib.1, 
luding to rhe light of the Sun, and the appel- 
ſation given him by the Poets, the Ze of 
the World, For the ED reaſon he is ſaid to be 
the God of Diviaation, becauſe Light, or the 
Day, diſcovers what was hidden in the Night. 
By thus he became more famous than the others, 
and his Temples were more frequented by 
thoſe, that came to. know their Fortunes, than 
to cure their Diltempers. Others have thought, 
that the Art of Divination was join d to Phy/ech, 
upon the account of the Prognoſticks of Phy- 
ſicians, (* ) by which they frequently forecel, (4) Thi 
what ſhall befal the Patient in the courſe of $7 
. his diſtemper 3 which 1s, what procures the NED 
orcatelt veneration for the Profeihion, but 1 donde the 
$238 Art of Dumas 
tron will appear to have been ſeptreted from Phyſich before the latter ar- 
z1v d at any great sbill in the Prognoſtichs, of which we fnd nthing be- 
ſore t1ppacrates, but what the Coact Pra notiones contain, which ſeem 
to be the cnllectrve Body of the knowledge of his Predeceſſhrs in that ting, 
1 rather think, that the Prieits, why wer? the fu T Þr fefſrs ef kya 
ft, introdus d Divination firſt into Phyſich, that they might juply their 
tejects in the latter by the imaginary belps of the formes, und ſupport 


thelr creatt jintly by bath, which they con'd not by cither aparts 


It ſhou'd ſem by the Erymolcey cf the word 


Apollo, 
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- efpollo, which comes from a 
(c) *Amiauw. This etymology (©) Greek word fi __— to 
ſeems better grounded than that deſtroy, that the ficka res 
which deduces it from «mwalure,to themſelves to him, as much 
expel ; Sn)aay quaſi amwtvoy. gyt of fear of miſchief, as 
hope of benefit ; as they rais'd Altars to the Fe. 
ver, Homer, where he once calls Apollo Saviour 
of the People, ſays a hundred times, that he 
wound: and ſmites afar off- He way Surnam'd 
likewiſe Alexicacos, the Chaſer of Evil, but we 
find not that name in Homer. 
(4) Others He was call'l likewiſe (4) Peon, from a Verb, 
fetch this wore which ſignifies according to ſome to heal, but 
from zwvw, 19. .yylgarly to ſtrike. *uſtathius takes notice 
ceaje, 1 put © that Homer's P//EON, the Phyſician of the 
Joh af 4 faſe 3 Gods, was Apollo himſelf. It was a common 
peas d Diſeaſes, PrAFt1Ce to give Apollo the Surname of Pean; 
Ce) Iliad, To Pen was the burthen of all the Hymns ſung 
(f) InEneid. 1 his praiſe. Servins (f) obſerves that Pear 
++ of was a Dorick word, in which Diale& it uſual 
is toturn 0 into a, Pean for Peon. 
The Scholiaſt upon Nicander is of another 
(s) Schiel, in mind ; Peon, (g) ſays he, is Eſculapius. Fhere 
Nicand. The- js a paſſage likewiſe in the Platus of Ariſto- 
riac. phanes, where the Surname of (4) Peon is given 
Ch) "PTxaums tO£ [Culapins. 
mule (or 
ev. us gay. Finding favour with Eſculaprus Pzon, or Eſculapius the 
Phyſician, as ſome trarſlate it. This &j:thete might at firſt belong properly 
to Apollo, but it has been beflow'd up»n his Son Eſculapius likewiſe, and 
' after him wgn all famons Phyſicians. whom they had a mind to do hynour to, 
In this ſenje ye: haps it is, that Romer ſays, that Phyſicians are of the race” 
of Pz0n. Hence come the words mani), medicabilis, curable z muiwnid 
Xtie, the hand of a Phyſician. And Ser vius in the place before cited ſays, 
»pon theſe wrds of Virgil, Pxonium in Morem, That Pxonius ſignifies 
Medicinalis, or belonging t) a Phyſician. 


(i) A Learned Talian, who writ ſome years 
del S. Leonar. ſince in refutation of the Scholiaſt upon Nicar- 
do di Capoa der,alledges, That Eſculapius was not yet Deify d 
intornola in the days of Homer; but we ſhall ſee in the. 
Medicina ſequel, that his Apotheoſis was paſs'd long 


before. We might ſupport the Scholiaſt by the 
2 ' authority 


C1) Parere 
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authority of YVirgi/, who attributes the raiſing 
to life Hippo/irxs to the power of the Herbs of 
Peon, thexeby plainly intending « ay 
whom he Shots after calls the Son of 
Phabus. 


Artemidoras likewiſe confounds Eſcwlapigs Cb) De Somn, 


with Peon: (k) If you dream, fays he, that El- 
culapius removes, or comes to any place, or into 
any Houſe, 'tis a ſign of the Plague, or other di- 
ftemper ; for tis on __ occaſions Men have need 
of thus God, But if the ſick dream ſo, 'tis a ſien 
of recovery ; for, adds he, this God is calld 
(1) PEON. So far Artemiderws ;, but, here, (!) >«yay ;S$ 
it may be anſwer'd, that by Peon is meant no 5 ©:;; 1.334 
more than Phyſician. : 

Lacian, on the other han, diſtinguiſhes for- 
mally between theſe two; for he introduces 
Hercules threatning Eſculapius to maul him fo, | 
that (m1) Peon himielt ſhou d not be able to cure (m) Dialogues 
him. of the God's. 

Theſe different Authorities ſhew us, that the 
Ancients were divided upon the matter. Ar 
laſt, if Homer's PAON, who was Phylician to 
the Gods, was any other than Apollo, or Eſcn- 
lapixs, he not having inform'd' us what Family 
he was of, we need perplex our ſelves'abour 
the matter no farther, 


INtCrpret. (tþ. 
2. CaP. 42» 
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CHAP. Vil. 


ARABUS another Inventor of 
 Phyſich, © 


OF AR ABUS I find nothing but theſe words 

in Pliny: (a) The Egyptians will have it, (a) Lib 5, 
that Phyſick was invented among them ; others cap, 18, 
attribute the Invention ts ARABUS, the Son of 
Babylone and Apollo, | 


CHAP. 
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CHAP, IK. 
ESCULAPIUS the moſt famous, op 


moſt generally knowp of the Inventors 


of Phyſick 5 or of thoſe that brought 
" the Art to ſome degree of. Perfe@ion, 


Wherein of CHIRON the CE N- 
TAUR, «42d the HEROES bi 
Pupils; as alſo of MEL AMPUS, 
and POLY.IDUS, 


TH E eMgyptians, who attribute the invention 

of Med'cine to Hermes, account Eſculapins 
his Pupil. The aforecited Buck, intituled 
Aſclepinus, which is the fame name with Eſcx- 
lapirs, introduces Hcrmes arid Fſcalapins talking 
together, like Matter and Schoigr. - And Julins 
Maternus Firmicus ſays, upon the tradicion of 

Ca) Lib.z.cap. the «Eg yptians, (a) That the God Mercury com- 

r. de Percfiri cated the ſecrets of Aſtrology, and Mathema- 

& Niceplo. #ic&s, to Eſculapius and Anubis 3 trom whence 

: we ay infer, that he did not hide from the 
former his Skill in Phyhck, which was his prin- 
. Cipal Srudy. 
Tis the more probable, that Eſculapives was 
inſtructed by Mercury, in that he was lis Kinl- 

(5) Santho. an. (5) Syduc, or Sadoc, Brother of Miſor 

niathon, a, as, Father of Hermes, having hit had ſcven Sons 

+» 4, aP» | . oo pp # 

Philon.1, call'd Dioſcares, Cabires, or Corybartes, had an 
eighth, which was Eſcxlapriesg, whole Mother 
was one of the ſeven Siiter Tita»s Daughters to 
Satwrn by his Wife A/tarte, The Author from 
whom what is here ſaid is drawn, adds, That 
the Cavires had Children,who found ot wholſome 
Herbs, and remedies for the bitings of venemous 
Braits, and thas they made uſe of Enchant- 


ments. ; 
This 


 _ __  "". oy 0... 


Bookl. PHYSICK. 
This was the Tradition of the A:gyptians and 


Phenicians concerning Eſcalapins, who, ac- 
cording to them, mult have been of the ſame 
Age and Family with the reit of the Inventors 
of Phyſick 3 of whom we have ſpoken already. 
Clemens Alexaudrinus alone, after having told 


us, that Eſculapins was of Memphis, and that . 


he improv'd Phytick, which Apis invented, 
ſeems to make him later 3 for he ſays in ano- 
ther place, that he was Deifyd a little before 
the Trojan War 3 by which he ſcems to have con- 
founded Eſculapius the eAzgyptian, with Eſcula- 
pins the Greek ; of whom hereafter. But the 
Greechs make him not quite ſo old, as we ſhall 
ſee. Cicero afrer them ſays, that there were 
three Eſcula p1us Ly the firſt, whom the Arcadians 
worſhip, was the Son of Apollo. He inventedrhe 
Probe, to probe wounds with, and taught the uſe 
of Bandage. The ſecond, was Son ”, the ſecond 
MERCURY, Thwnder-ſtrack by Jupiter, 4nd ba- 


ryd at theCynoſures. (4) The third who was Son of (a) Ste the 
Arfippus aud Arſinoe, mmvented Purgati: n 4nd Chapter of Po- 


Tooth-drawing 

If the firit E/culapins of Cicero be the ſame 
of —_— and Piadar ſpeak, 'who was Son 
of Apolls and Coronis, he.cannot be ve: y ancient, 
having been educated by the Centaur CHIRON, 
who lved but juſt before the 7rojan War, and 
having had two Sons preſent at that Siege. 

All theſe Eſculapins 5 may, in my opinion, be 


reduc'd to (5) one, fo that if thereever were any (6) See the 
Eſculapins, tis probable he was a Phenician, or Caper of the 
an eAzgyptian ; but he has been mulriplied, as Wife and 
moſt of the reſt before him, by the flight of the Daughters of 
Greeks, with whom twas cuitomary to adopt Eſculapius, 


eA:gyptian Fables, that they might honour their 
own Country with the produttion of any ex- 
traordinary Perſons. Hence 'tis that their E/- 
ecalapins 1s 10 recent, their Annals not reaching 

much higher than the War of Troy. : 
Yet thas way ſhou'd there be but two F/cs- 
lapins's, one «A:gyptian, and one Greek ; _ 
1s 


; ty 
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the ſame motive, that prevailed u 


PartI- 


n the 


Country ih general, to naturalize this Phyſician, 
induc'd ſeveral Provinces, and Cities, to put 
in their particular claim, , each ſetting up a 


Title apart, excluſive of all the reſt. 


The Greeks have been {o unſucceſsful in their 
attempts, to find an etymology for the name 
in their Tongue, that tis alone a ſufficient 

| proof, that the word is not originally Greek. 
(4) 372177, The Reader may, in the (a) Margin, ſee both 
9, theirs, and ſome etymologies drawn from the 
(b) Phenician Language, and judge for himſelf. 
I ſhall here repeat, that 'tis probable there was 
but one £E/calapins, and he a Phenician; or 
«« ſieea- Which 1s tantamount, that if there was a Greek. 
of the ſame name and reputation, that he bor- 


a') a privativ 
Siccarl, quod 


row'd both of the former. 
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ua. Or, according to Tzetzes, becahſe he cur'd Aſcles Tyrant of 
Epid:urus, their names were compounded ; and he, inflead f being call 'd 


ſimpl, Hepius, or Apius, as before, was nam'd Aſclepivs. 


(b) Bo- 


chart d-i;ves Aﬀſclepies (whence the Latin Eſculapius) from the Phzni- 
cian, Is C3lthi, viz. Caninus, pon the (core of beeping Dogs in bis Tem- 
ples; of which, the reaſons hereafter. Others derive it from Ez, and 
Keleb, of which the latter kenifi:s a Dog, the other d Gear, becauſe of a 
tradition, that ke was ſucklcd by a Goat, and guarded by «a Dog; of 
which m:re ann, Junius, Father-in-Law to Voſlius, derives Aſclepius 
from Alca'!aphus, which ſignifies to change ; Vollius de Philoſophia. 
But in the ſame Tongue we find the wards, Is Calaphot, A Man of the 
Kniſe, which etymology appears the more juſt, in that it expreſſes perfetly 
bis Profeſſion ; Eis principal Talent being Surgery, as ſhall be ſhewn. 


The Eſculapius of the Cyrenians, was like- , 
wiſe unqueſtionably the ſame with the Pheni- 
cian; but of him, a word or two hereafter. 
having lefc us no- 
trle we have cited, 
we mult ſtick to the account the Greeks give of 
theirs. Of him by and by, bur firſt a word ar 
two concerning Chiron the Centaur, who was 
CHAP. 


However it be, Anti 
thing of the firſt, but 


his Maſter. 


CHAP Xx 


The Centaur C HIR-O N, and the 
HEROES bis Pupils in Phyſick. 


TH E Centaur CHIRON was () Son of (a) Pindar. 
Saturn and Philira ; and the Fabletells us, ryth. 0. 6, 
that the reaſon, why he was half Man, half Hvgin. Fab, 
Horſe, (which the Poets call a Centanr) was, cap. 138. 
that Saturn, while he was with Philira, appre- Apolloa.Rhod, 
hending a ſurprize from his Wife Rhea, turn'd Argonant. 
himſelf immediately intoa Horſe for a diſguiſe. liv. 2. &c. 
Others ſay, that Chiron was feign'd to be half 
. Man half Beaſt, becauſe he underſtood Phyfick 
for both kinds; and Szidas ſays, that he wrote 
a Book call'd (6) Horſe-Med cine. Perhaps the (5) Inmdzur 
Fable has made a Cenraur of him, decauſe he . 
was of Theſſaly, the Country of thoſe fititious 
Monſters ; for Theſſaly being the place where 
they firſt began to back Horſes, thoſe that firſt, 
at a diſtance, ſaw a Man on Horſeback, made 
= _ bod y "5 bay 2p APR pe 
c) Some tell us ſimply, that Chiron invented {; ) German. 

Phyſick, without ſpecifying any kind. (d) Others As "4:5maagk 
fay, that hefirſt found Herbs, and Medicaments Phznom. 
for the cure of Diſeaſes, and particularly («) Galen. In- 
Wounds and Ulcers. (e) The /agneſians, his troduR. Plin, 
Country-men, offer to him, for this reaſon, 1id.7.cap.46., 
the firſt fruits of Herbs, or Plants ; and ſay, that (e) Plutarch, 
he was the firſt that wrote of Phyſick, From him, $ympol.lib.z. 
tis ſaid, that Centaxry, a Plant well known, W 1+ 
took its name, as did alſo ſome others. They- 
add, that Diana taught him the vertues of 
_ pr jmcere gry as after all, make 

im the nventor of Manual Operation only. . 
This conceit is founded upon the ——— of Lap 
his Name, . which is plainly derivd from a (;) x67; f 
Greek word, which fgnifies (g) a Hand, and .. Ang} Aa 
from which the name Chirargery is likewiſe gery, which ſig. 

erivd. nifies dns 
Surgery, with the Hand. 


(a) Muret. 
Var. Letiion. 
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Surgery, or Phyſick, was not the only Science, 
of which Chiro» was Maſter ; he underſtood 
likewiſe P:i/cſcphy, Aſtronomy, Muſick, Hunting, 
War, and other Arts. His habitation was in a 
Cave of Mount Pelion, whither all the great 
Mcn of his Time reſorted for his inftru&jons in 
theſe Arrs and Scicnces. The Heroes, whom he 
educated, were Hercules, Theſeus, Ariſteas, 
Telanon, Tenter, Jaſon, Pelenus, Achilles, Pa- 
treclus, Palamedes, and Eſculapins, | 

He taught Hercwles not only the Art of War 
and Aſtronomy, but Phyſick allo 3 in which, ac- 
cording to Plutarch, this Hero excell'd, Scme 
interpret the paſlage of Exripides, which ſays, 
That Hercules hearing that Alceſte was to die for . 
her Husband Admetus, fought Death, and reſcu'd 
her from him by force; after this manner, 
(a) Alceſtis being lo ill, that her recovery was 
deſpair'd of, Hercules, by his Med'cines, re- 
ſtor d her to health. Tis ſaid, that he bore the 


(*) Expeller of Surname of (*) 'Ax4£1224/2, as well as Apollo, 


Evil. 


and for the ſame reaſon, that 1s, becauſe he 
expelld Diſeaſcs. But "tis more probable he 
was ſocalld, becauſe he clear d the World of 
divers Monſters, according to the Fable. 

'Tis argued likewiſe, that Hercsles under- 
ſtood Phyiick, from the ſeveral Medicinal 
Plants, that bears his name. Theophra/tus, 
Dioſcorides, and other ancient Betaniſts, ſpeak 
of a ſort of Poppy, call'd Hercsles $ Poppy. 
There was alſo another Plant calld Heraclewm, 
The Nymphaa was likewiſe calld Heraclea, 
according to Pliny; who ſays, that it ſprung. 
upon the Tomb of a Nymph, who died of Jea- 
loufhe upon the account of Hercles, who had 
an Intrigue with another. There is alfo a ſort 
of Panax, and ſome other Plants, nam'd from 
Flercules, Yet to me it ſeems probable, that 
thele names were given fince his time, to de- 
note the extraordinary force of theſe Plants, 
which they compar'd to the ſtrength of Herexle - 
For a hke reaſon the Epilepſre, or Falling- 

| Srorneſs, 


Sickneſs, was call'd the Herculean Diſtemper, 

not that he was _ wry on agg it, or _ 

how to cure it, (*) but becauſe a power equal /+ 

to that of hd, is requird to ſubdue ſo diffi Kon _ 
cult a Malady. (4) This Hero had a Daughter j7erg:h of ter. 
call d Hepione, who underſtood Phylick like- cu'es is nor 
wiſe. We ſhall ſeeby and by another Hepione, [+ ficient ro 


Wife to Eſculapins. bear up Wnaer 
it 


(4) Epiſtol. Abderit. ad Hippocrat. Juſtin, lib. 13. Schol. i Apollun' 
Rhod. Argonaut. lib. 2, | 


Ariſtews King of Arcadia, and Son of Apollo 

and Cyrene, was by his Father committed to rhe 

care cf Chiron the Centarr, who taught him 

Med cine and Divination, Fe 18s ſaid firſt to * Jarifho.c:; 
have taught Men co make Oy/, and (*) FH \( Coy tas 
and Cheeſe-curds, and divers other things uſe- ;” the 6s 
ful to Society- To him is aſcrib'd the diſcover ms "egy + 
of the virtues of Si/phium or Laſerpiriuam, whole ,,1;; 1... *? 
Gur, or Juice, in{piſlated, was very much in p,o4uc'd 'em 
uſe among the Ancients ; but (f) at preſent, we ufier « fliange 
either have it not, or don t certainty know it, manner. 

as the ſequel will ſhew. Vug. Geors. 4. 

(+) Some 

conclude it to be that hind of Ferula, which yields Aſafcetida, and whi.h 
by moſt mod2rn Bonatiſts 1s calld Lalerpitium, 


% 


Theſeas had his education in the ſame School, 
and Theophraſtius mentions a Plant that bore 
hisname; whence ſame infer, that he found 
nn vertue of it, which was to looſen the 
elly. 
Telamon, and his Son Texcer, come in with 
theſe for an equal ſhare of the knowledge of 
Phytick. Ph#loſtratus vouches for the Father. 
And the (*) Texcrinm, a Plant which bears his (*F) GerT.ag« 
naine, and is very well known, is alſo, accord- «Cr | | 
ing to the common tradition, an argument 1 
tas he was the firſt diſcoverer of it. 


D Taſon 
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Jaſon had likewiſe the reputation of a great 

(«) Idouer, Phylician, (4) of which the etymology of his 

medeor, to Name remains as a proof. 

to heal, or cure; Pelens alſo was admitted to the ſame honour, 
as well as his Son Achilles. The latter carried 
with him, to the Siege of Troy, a Lance given 
him by the Centaur, which had the virtue of 
healing the wounds it made, which Telephus 
experiencd to his relief. 

(b) Lib. 25. (6) Some, ſays Pliny, pretend, that Achilles 

Cap 5» cur d TELEFR US with the Herb Achillea, which 
is a ſort of a Yarrow, or Miltfoll. Others ſay, 

* Game have Tat Pe found out * Vert de Gris,which is of great 

(perhaps with uſe in Salves, and for that reaſon, ſay they 

equal reaſon) Achilles :- painted ſcraping the Verdigriſe, which 

fancied is the ruſt of Copper, x. the point of his Spear, 

Achilles the and dropping it into Telephus's wown 

Inventor of 

Weapon Salve, or that be was poſſeſs'd of the ſecret, wherein, according 


to them, canſiſted the virtue, ſuppos'd to have been in his Spear, of curing 
the wounds it made. 


Homer tells us, that Exrypylus being wounded, 

(c) Thad, 2. requeſted Patroclas, the friend of Achilles, (c) to 
fabſ. fin. communicate to him ſome of thoſe excellent 
| Remedies he had learn'd of his Hero (*) the 


| (*) Patroclus Diſciple of Chiron, the juſteſt of all the 
aving been Centaurs. ' 
Companion, and 


felew Pupil to Achilles under Chiron, might reaſonably have been thought 
not to awe needed his InſlryuZions. 


Tothe authority of Homer we may join that 
(d) Virdici- Of ſeveral other Poets, (4) who all agree that 
anus, Sidcn, Achilles learn'd Med cine of the Centaur 
Apollnari. Cniron, 
Claudian. in 
Pan. de 3. conul. Horor, item ad Hadrianum. 


Witether Patroclus underſtood Phyſick or 
not, and eſpecially Surgery, after what has 
been ſaid, is ſcarce a quettion ; for .Emrpylns, 

in 
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in the afore-cited place, defires him to make 
an Incifion into his Thigh, and draw out the 
head of the Arrow, with which he was wound- 
ed, and to waſh the wound with water, and 
apply ſomething to aſlwage the pain. 
ay Palamedes, by the inſtruftions of Chiron, C,PhiloRrat: 
was no leſs a proficient in Med'cine than the ia Heroicis, 
reſt ; for by his advice, the Plague, that ra- 
vagd all the Cities of the Helleſpont, and even 
Troy it ſelf, was RRopp'd from coming into the 
Grecian Camp, which lay before the Town in 
a very unhealthy place. His method was to 
oblige 'em to a ſpare Diet, and much Exerciſe. 
This is what 1s reported of theſe Heroes, as 
to Phyſick. I meet with no particular cures of 
Chiron's making, except that of Phenix (2) the (b) Apolles 
Son of Amintor, to whom he reſtor'd his tight, qo; + : 
after his Father, in a fit of 'Jealouſie, had pur *3 
his Eyes out. Galen ſays, that the Greeks call'd 
malignant Ulcers, which were in a manner in- 
curable, Chironian, becauſe Chiron only cou'd 
cure 'em ; tho it ſeems more reaſonable ro think 
they were fo call'd for a quite contrary reaſon, 
that is, that Ulcers of that nature were de- 
{pair'd of by that incomparable Surgeon. 
* The Fable informs us, That Hercales having * Vide Ovid. 
. Unawares wounded Chiron with an Arrow dipt Metam. lib, 2; 
in the blood of the Lernean Hydra, the pain Poſſe myii cu- 
was {0 inſupportable, that the Centaur's great- pics tum, cum 
elt trouble was, that being immortal he cou'd Cruclabere di- 
not die Whereupon Hercules, to make him *# Sanguines 
all the amends he cou'd, unbound Promethens, **"Pentis per 
who conſented to become immortal in the r Acia mem"re 
of Chiron, who died according to his Jelir# recepto, Wc. 
and was tranſlated to a place among the 
Stars, 
This Centaur had two Daughters 3 one of 
which made her ſelf famous by her predi&ions, 
and $kill in Phyfack : Her name was Hippo. 
The other was call'd (c) Ocyroe, of whom Ovid {c) —Voearit 
teltihes that ſhe underitood her Father Arts =ogy;gev. von 


hxc artes eontenta paternas Edidicifſe fuit, Ec. Ovid. ibid; 
D 2 CHAP. 
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CHAP. XI, 


MELAMPUS aud POLYIDUS: 
Wherein i« the firſt example of Purga- 
tion, and of a Mineral Remedy taken 
inwardly. 


T HE Y were both cf Argos. The firſt was 
Son of Amithaon, and Aglas, or ct 1do- 
menea Daughter of Abas, He1s one of the moſt 
ancient Poets known, of whom Homer himſelf 
makes mention. He wrote ſeveral thouſand 
Verſes uon the. Lamentations of Ceres, for the 
Rape of hcc Daughter, upon the Myſteries of - 
thac Goddeſs, and other ſubjects. He under- 
ſtood alſo the Art of Divination, and of Ph»ſick, 
two Arts in thoſe days inſeparable. There are 
yet ſome Books remaining under his name, 
which teach to cell Fortunes by Palpitations, by 
Moles, and other Natural Marks on the Body, 
which Books are manifeſtly ſpurious. 
We have already taken notice of the means 
Melampus uled ts cure the Daughters of Preras, 
that had lott her Wits ; which was to purge 'em 
with Hel{evore, or with, .he M:Ik ot his Goats, 
which hadeaten it. Hence perhaps it was, that 
(a) K299;7ng, he had a (4) Surname given him, Which tcems 
Scevsin ,to hint, that he was tne firſt that uſed parging 
3 Georg, ® Medicines; for 'tis certainly the oldeſt inſtance 
(B) See the &c have cf the uſe of- (5) Purgation. But 'tis 
Chapr.r of ore probable, that he was ſo nam'd, becauſe he 
FYodalirius, WS, the firit introducer of the pretended me- 
| " thous of Purgation; chat 1s, by waſhing, and 
p:-it5izg thoſe, that lay under any diſtemper 
e:...cr of AMf:nd, or Body, or that were foul with 
Crimes 3 Which was not done by Medical Pur- 
£4ti94, but by lupertitious Rites, ſuch as pro- 
HOUNCWZ Certain Verſes, or Words, over the 
Party, 
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Party, or to apply to 'em, or give 'em Herbs 

ather'd at times, and afrer a manner ſuper- 
{titious, or to waſh 'em in Baths to that 
purpoſe. 

Melimprs s'd all theſe means to-the Daugh- 
ters of Pre:xs, He nor only gave 'em Hellebore, 
but he us'd alſo (a) Verſes, or Charms, and after (4) The wor 7 
caus'd 'em to batly in a certain Fountain in Ar- ©24rm comes 
cadia, call'd the * Clitorian Fountain, where 170"! the Latin 
they finiſh d their purificaticn., The Fable SIR which 
tells us, That from that time whoever taſted eh ies @ vong, 

4 S erje, wonther 

that \rater,- contraſted an averhon to Wine. es 
(6) 17 this cure was extraurdinary, the reward % ©;.' 7" 


, ' IC Cue 
was nv Jeis-conſiderable ; for he agreed with ,, Q; (i. de 
the Ecr!.cr of the Princefles, that he thould give {ce erarit, 
ef © 


or:e third of his Kingdom, another third y;ca fugit,. 

is Brother Bas, and to each of 'em one Of — Amicthaooe 

tha Princelilcs to Wife, natvs,Þrzrides 

; attonitas poſt. 

per carmen & herbas Eripuit furiis; purgamina mentls tn 1114s 

vas : odiumq; meri permanſit in undis. Ovid, Mziam. lib 1g, 
Apollodor, lib. 2. 


. nother cure we find reported of AMelamprs ; 
1@leſs memorable than the former. (c) /phiclus (£) Idcm, lib. 
of Philacus, being unable to get Children, ** 
/Melampus was detir d ro find him a remedy for 
his impotence ; which he did thus. Hv facri- 
he'd two Bulls, and cutting the en:tr..:ls to 
pieces, he drew the Birds together, 1D -:4dcr to 
an Azgmry. Amongt the rett came a altare, 
by whom he was inform'd, (4) thar Phrlacas, (4) Me'ampus 
formerly facrihcing fume Rams, lefr the Knife, ,,*an 4u;ur 
with which he had cut their Throats, all blouCy ynderfiod the 
near his Son, whe, being very young, Was Language of 
frighted at it, and ran, and ſtuck it into a con- Birds. 
ſecrated Cheſnuc-Tree, whoſe Bark afterwards 
coverd it. Thr \ z#/txre added, That if 1pkiclus 
terch'd that Knife, and ſcraping ofi the Rjt, 
drank it in Wine for ten days togecher, he ſhou'd 
loon be luſty and ger Children. This counſel 
Melampus gave the young Prince, who obey 
ve * $5:0cels. D 3 | nis 
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This is the firſt inſtance of a Mineral Medi. 
cine taken inwardly. We ſhall ſee in the ſecond 
Part of this Hiſtory, what advantages * the » 
natural ori. Chymical Phyſicians may draw from it. I cant 
dufion n i: tell whether this Med'cine have any ſuch effica- 
be we'd asan CY, As is here aſcribd to it ; but Dreſcorides 
inflance of Chy- employ'd it to a purpoſe direaly contrary, 
mical Med cine, (4) The ruſt of Iron Cars he) hinders Women from 


* The ruff of 


Iron being a 


whatſoever - conceiving, But what 1s moſt remarkable, is 
ſimilitude the that Jphiclus himſelf took it, and not his Wife. 
Chymiſts may 

pretend it to bear to their artificial Crocus Martis. (a) Dioſcor. lib. s. 


+ Virgil makes * AMelampus liv'd two hundred years before 
him contemps. the Siege of Troy, After his death he was look'd 
rary with Chi- upon as a God, Temples were built in hon 
ron, who liv'd of him, and ſacrifice offer'd to him in ſeveral 
rill th- time of places of Greece, We have nothing to add to 
the Trojan what was ſaid in the beginning of this Hiſtory 
War, or vey concerning Pohidas, than that /Melampus was 
NEAT. cel- his Great Uncle, if at leaſt he be the ſame of 
w_ gr p whom Parſanias (b) makes mention. What 
ney » }-, induces us to believe him to be ſo, is that hp 
x — DG lays that Polyidus was ſent for from Megar 
aſa; Melam. £9 (©) p#rifie a Man that had committed 44 
Pus, Georg. 3+ der, which was the buſineſs of the Diviners 3 
de Peſte, which ſort Polidus was. 

b ) Panſ(an, 
(oe (c) Kalleigery, Luſtrare, to waſh with Luftral Water. A ; 


Water ſomething like the Holy-Water of the Ruman Catholicks of our 
Times, but us'q with more ceremony, 
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CHAP. MAIL. 


The Hiſtory of ESCUL APIUS con- 
tinued : Wherein by the way of CAD- 
MUS 4nd BACCHUS, by ſome repu- 
ted the Inventors of Phyſick. 


THE ſhifring the Country of E{cnlaping, 
brings us at one ſtep ſome Ages fOrwarder 
in the Hiſtory of Phyſic® Bur tho' the Greeks 
had not purloyn'd him from his Country, as 
bg wo ewn, yet ſhou'd we have been ob- : 


;g'd to leap from <Azgypr, or Phenicia into 
eece, and-leave untouch d this great interval, 
for want of Memoirs of the ſtate of Phylick in 
thoſe Countries during that time. 

(a) Galen, ſuppoſing that Eſtxlapims, that is, (a) Or the Aus 
Eſculapins of Greece, was the firſt that brougnt thor of the 
Phyſick to perfe&tion, will have it, that all Bok, imrituted, 
thoſe, that preceded him in it, had no more ThePhyfician, 
than a bare Empirical knowledge of the virtues ch paſſes 
of ſome Herbs, which they had experienc'd up- £78 his 
on ſome occaſions. Wirks, but is 

He was indeed forc'd to confeſs, that, before /*1?% 4 1» be 
that, other Med cines, befides Herbs, were in grotngen— by an)- 
uſe in eA:gyvt, as Homer witneſieth ; and that , mas - 
their cuſtom of opening their dead, in order gg, A 
to emhalm 'em, muſt needs have taught 'cm * 
divers things of uſe to Surgery in particular, 
bur thinks all their knowledge owing to Expe- 
rience alone, without Reaſoning ; whereas, ac- 
cording to hum E/culapius compleated Med cine, 
whole Phyſick he calls Divine, {uppoſing him 
to derive it from his Father the God Apollo, 

We ſhalÞſee by and by, that Eſcnl.ipins him- 
ſelf did not know much more than thole Galen 
ſpeaks *©, who, in probability, are not much 
wrong d by him. But, whatever their row. 


D 4 
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ledge were, ſince Antiquity has left us nothing 
of ir, let us ſee what it has deliver'd concern- 
ing Eſcalapis, 
te was (as has be2i ſaid) Son of Apollo and 
Ceronts ; ot his owrth Pauſamas gives this ac- 
(6) In Laco- Count, ( v; C. 1:44, being great by Apo/'s, go- 
nic. Ing wit 1 ics Fc c Peloponeſr's, was deliver d 
J of a $0a 12216 a Mountazil in the Territories of 
Fpilinrn,, where ſhe left him. A Goat-herd 
in the neighborhood, mithing his Dog, and one 
of his milch Goats, apon ſearch found 'em both 
with theChild, the Goat giving him the Breaſt, 
and the Dog ttanding Centry. He obſerving, 
beſides this, that the Child was ſurrounded 
with caleſtial Fire, conceiv'd a great venera- 
tion for him. Others ſay, that he was the Son 
of Arſimoe, Daughter of Lencippns. 
* With Pina * (c) Pindar gives another account of Ts 
Foun, Os matter. Coronss (lays he) being great with 
- pos. !n Child, yet being laviſh of her favours to Iebyr, 
aptrburs his a young Arcadian, Apollo was ſo provok d, that 
latter mate; Ne ſent the Goddels Diana, his Siſter, to-Lace- 
Coons r, 114, 4 City in Theſſaly, where Coronzs dwelt, to 
have been of Excite the Plague, whereof ſhe died. Bur as 
Lar:Ts, ans The was laid upon the Pile, the God, remem- 
her Lov:r of bring the burden of her Womb, came, and 
the ſam* Coun. {natch d the Child out of the flames, and carried 
try, aud fie Mam to Chiron the Cenraur to be brought up. 
ſlain by 
Apoll's on hant, Pulclitor in t:ta quam Larifſza Crronis nog fuit 
Amonia, 7c. Or, Nctam. J:b. 2. (c Py thivor. Od. 3. 


He is by ſome reported to have been born 
* Or Tricca, at * Trica, a City of the ſame Province. 
thence c«/!d (d) Lattantins ſays, That his Parents were un- 
Tricczvs, Certain, that he was expos'd immediately after 
(4) Defalſ re- his birth, and found by Hunters nurs'd by a 
I1g. to-1. Cape Bitch, that he was ſent by the Eunters to 
80. Ciiror, who taught him Phyſick.* He adds, 
That he was a Afeſſenian, but had his abode at 
Epidaurgs, 


Others 
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Others ſay, That "Apollo himſelf raught him 
his Art. Be it as it may, he was ſo good a pro- 
kcient, that he cur'd, as Pindar ſays, all that 
applied themſelves to him, of all ſorts of Vlcers, + 
Wornds, Fevers, and Pains, by (e) ſoft Incanta- (c) Maxzs) 
tions, by ſweetning Potions, by Inciſions, or Re- þ ©; - ; 
medies externally applied. us 

By Incantation here may be underſtood the 
power of Muſick, which in many caſes attords 
oreat relief. Apollo, the Farther of F/culapins, 
being God of Mulick, and Chiron, his Tutor, no 
leſs a Muſician than a Phyſician, he czud not 
but be a great Maſter cf both Arts. There is a 
paſlage in Galen, which may ſerve as a Com- 
ment upon this of Pindar. (f) ©, / have cur'd (f) De fani- 
© (ſays he) ſeveral perſons, whoſe paſſions of mind tat, twend. 
* have render'd their Bodies diſeas'd, by calming liv. caps. 
the diſorderly motions, and reducing their __ 
to their natural ſtate of compoſure. If authority 
were requir d to eſtabliſh this method, I cou'd cite 
a very conſiderable one,which is that of E.ſculapius 
the God of my Conntry, who us d to relieve the e, 
whoſe violent agitations of mind rais'd an intem- 
perate heat in their Bodies, with Songs, Farces, 
and Nduſick. 


* 
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CH AP. XIII. 


Of CHARMS, and the manner how 
they were introducd into Phyſick, 
ESCULAPIUS w&d 'em, as did 
all the reſt of the Ancients, 


'J Hat this way of curing Diſcaſes is very an- 

| » cient, is paſt doubt, and that it was in uſe 

(a) 'Enzerd. at this time we have the teſtimony of (a) He- 

Odyſl. 19. mer, who tells us, That they /# opp'd the bleeding 
of Ulyſles, by means of [ncantations or Charms. 

Eſculapins join'd this: ſuperſiitions method of 
treating the Sick, to that was uſually praRtic'd 
which, according to Pindayr, conſiſted 0 

Potions, external Remedies, and manual Opera- 
tions. 

'Tis very probable, that at firſt they had re- 
courſe to theſe three ways only, as the moſt 
ſimple, and natural. But finding them fre- 

uently ineffe&ual, they betook themſclives to 

: Gnarfioiens Means, perhaps out of a conflide- 
*Itis more ation *, that if they did no good, they did at 
probable, that je:ft no harm: And tho' they might be ( as 
hey bees ug many now think 'em) vain, and ridiculous, yet 
== Prieſt 'twas ſufficient to eſtabliſh the uſe of 'em, rhat 
who were th ſeveral fancied themſelves telicv'd by 'em. And 
firſt prafticers 5 the Imagination is not only contagious, but 
of Phyſich alſo very powerful in ſubje&s where ris ſtrong 
and lively, things in themſelves of no force or 


among the An- EN 
cients, and effe&, might, by the mediation of Fancy, pro- 


who being in 
ether matters us'd to prattice upon the credulity of the people, made uſe 
of the ſame artifice t» maintain their reputation for Phyſick, a branch of 
their craft, that procur'd 'em not the leaſt veneration. Accordingly we 
find abundance of ſuppoſititiaus Books, of this hind, father'd by 'em upon 
their Gods ; a cheat not impradticable to 'em, conſidering the manner 
tranſmitting all bnowledge of this kind among the ancient Agyptians. 
duce 
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duce very ſenſible effets, which thoſe that 
ſaw 'em, expeRed from 'em again, inditterent- 
ly, upon all occafions. * Behides, this ſort of 
Remedies being neither nauſeous, nor painful, 
they were ſubmitted to with leſs relutance ; 
but if all theſe reaſons were inſufficient to eſta- 
bliſh the credit of Superſtirions Med cines, the 
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* The ſeeming 
efficacy of 'em, 
in caſes deter- 
mining of them- 
ſelves by a na- 


power Religion has over the minds of Men, tural Criſis, 
which is very great, was abufively employ d to might contri- 
that purpoſe, and hniſhd their ſubmiſſion to bute mnre than 


em. 


all the reſt : 
For, in matters 


of Superſtition among the ignorant, one ſhadow of ſucceſs prevalls againſt 
a hundred manifeſt contradiions, and encourages 'em againſt every days 


experience, as our Aftrologers can witneſs. 


Theſe are the arguments of thoſe, that reject 
all charms as trifles ; but the more numerous 
are thoſe, that believe the fat nor impoſſible, 
tho* the manner be inconceiveable : They bring 
the Holy Scriptare to back their opimon. From 
thence at leaſt they gather, that there were En- 
chamters im the time of Moſes, and of the 


ſtles. It is faid likewiſe in (5) Pſalm $5- (6) vid Hiero- 


A 
That the Adder ſtoppeth her ears, and refuſet 


fo Zoicon. Bo. 


hear the voice of the Charmer. Andthe Prophet chart. lib, 3. 
Jeremy threatens the Jews with the coming of cap 6, 


certain Serpents , . upon whom Enchantients 
ſhou'd have no pqwer. I ſhall not enlarge up- 
on this ſubje&, tho''I thought my ſelfoblig d to 
take notice of it in my way. 

However it were, Charms, or Enchantments, 
made their way ſo well in Phyſick, that they 
have been praftic'd in all Nations of the World, 
time out of mind. Nor is it among the fim- 
ple, and illiterate only, that they have gain- 
ed ground, for the wiſeſt have paid no leſs 
deference to 'em, as ſhall be ſhewn, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIV. 


Of AMULETS, «nd other ſorts 


Jlfeaſes were ſometimes charm'd by fimple 
Words, or Magick Sentences, or Verſes pro- 
nounc'd in the Ear of the Patient, or at a 
diftance, with an intention of curing ; which 
was accompany d with certain geſtures, or mo- 
tions of the Body. ' 

% Of theſe there * Sometunes . 2 wrote theſe Sentences upon 
ere mans yet in Certain things, and hung 'em about the Body of 
requeſ* wth the Payent. Theſe are what the Latins call'd 
mary Pe... Amulets, Amuleta, from the Verb amovere, to 
one I 1i:ct 4.70 tal. away, Or remove, They call'd 'em alſo 
: ora - T” " Proebia, or Proebra, from prohibere, to forbid 
=o gt +, Or keep off, The G. ck in the ſame ſenſe call'd 
Lat in *omn e650 Apotropea, Phylatteria, Amynteria, Alegi- 
wards and form **714s Alexipharmica, becaule they behev'd 
are theſe, 1. that thele things did nocon!y.preſecve, and de- 
icrivas charts fend em againlt all. /acantations, or Charms, 
quod (.riv t.x (to Which ticy a crib d as much power to cauſe 
Abracadabra. Diſeaſes, as the Counter-Charms had to cure 
abracadibra 'em) bur that they alſo relicy'd 'em from Ma- 
abracadabr lIadics arifing from natural Caufes. 
abtacati) The matter of theſe Amuletrs was taken from 
ab,acaia Stones, Metals, Simples, Animalr, and in ge- 
abracsll yeral from any thing in the World. They en- 
arica vyray d upon Stones, or Metals, either Charatters, 
+-r'C . Figures, or Words, Which often ſignified no- 


| : - _— 
= thing, or were unintelligible to thoſe that 
= wrote em, and thoſe that made uſe of 'em. 


They wrote likewiſe theſe words upon Paper, 


a k | | 
S772 rever/> Or other matter whatſoever. Or if they neither 
this way of Wrote, nor mark'd any thing upon matter 
writing. proper for Amulers, they usd abundance of 


ſuperſtitious ceremonies in their preparation 
and application ; not to take notice of t);e pains 


they 
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v 
they were at to watch a favourable diſpoſition 
of the Stars. The Arabians nam'd this laſt fort 
of Amulets, which deriv'd their virtue chiefly 
from the infſuence of the Stars, Talwmans, that 
is, Images. 
Theſe Amulets were of all forms, and faſten'd 
to all parts of the Body; whence they were 
call'd alſo Periapta as Periammata, from a 
Verb, which fgnifies to pat round abort any thing 
Some reſembled a piece of Money, with a hole + of this for 
unch'd in 'em, fo hang by a * ſtring about the ,,,: 3. 6512 
eck. Others were made into Kings for the y;,., 4, our 
Finger, Bracelets for the Arm, Collars for the Kings, and the 
Neck ,*®Crowns for the Head, &c. | Kings of 
France, 19 
thoſe whom "they touch'd for Scrophulous Caſes , wulgarly call d from 
thence the King's Evil, 


* Some Amulets there were, in which nei- + gf ,; ;,, 
ther Charms, nor Superſtition, had any ſhare; ,,:;;4. ging. 
tho' no body cou d account for the effects attri- qoxe, the 
buted to em. This ſort of Amulets is yet ap- Snake. flone, 
prov'd by divers Phyficians, tho' others give no the Eagte- 
credit to 'em. We ſhall have occation to ſpeak fone, Hoſs of 

ain of theſe, and the reſt, in the ſequel} of dead Han's 
this Work. Slull, Peony- 

Root, Kc. to 
which mighty vertues are aſſign'd by ſome, Vide Boyle of Specifick 
Med"cines, Philoſ»phical Tranſadt. &c. : 


As for the Charms ESCULAPIUS us'd, I 
can't ſee why they ſhoud be chargd as matter 
of blame upon him, in an. Age of the grefleft 
Idolatry and Ignorance, which are yet ſo much 
in uſe with divers Chriſtians, who ought to 
have an abhorrence for ſuch Remedies, or at 
leaſt more wit than to conhde in ſuch fooleries. 
Whether it were in imitation of E/cxlapies I 
cant tell, that his Country-men, the Theſſalians, 
have been ſo addicted to Incantations, that they 
were peculiarly remarkable for it ; witneſs 
Apuleins his golden Aſs, and abundance of other 
ancient 
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ancient Authors, who ſpeak of Theſſaly as the 
Country of Sorcerers. 


————————_— 
—cw_—____ 


CHAP. XV. 


ESCULAPIUS embrafd alſo the 
ſolid Phyſick. Heis reputed the Authoy 
of CLINICK Med'cine : Won. 

_ drous Cures reported of hin, as raiſing 
of the Dead, 


(Harms were not the only Phyſick of ESCU- 

LAPIUS ; what has been ſaid, ſhews that 
he did not negle& the more ſubſtantial part of 
his Art. We ſhall ſee in the ſequel, whether 
he brought Phyſick to the height of} perfe&ion, 


that ſome pretend, or not. Galen, in the place 
afore-cited, where he ſays, That _ cur'd 
Diſeaſes by Muſick, &c. adds, That he order 4 
ſome to ride on Horſeback, others to exerciſe in 
Armour ; that he preſcrib'd to 'em their ſeveral 
motions, and manner of arming, By this he 
ſhou'd alſo be Author of the Gymnaſtich Medi- 
cine 3 of which hereafter. 

He had likewiſe the reputation of inventin 
(a) Clinick Med'cine, ſo call'd from a Gree 
word ſignifying a (5). Bed, to ſhew that he was 
the firſt that w1/ited the feck in their Beds ; which 
ſuppoſes, that the Phyſicians before him did 
an Epither * not vitie their Patients at their Houſes. This is 
common both confirm'd by the praQice of the Babylonians, 
to the Phyſi, Who carried their fick to the Croſs-ways for the 
cian and Pa- advice of thoſe that paſs'd by. Chiron, per- 
tient, ſignify- haps, expeRed to be conſulted at home. As 
ing as well 
him that is confin'd to his Bed, as him that viſits him there, For a third 

ſignification, ſee Chap. of the Slaves Phyſicians, 


hence Kawins;, 


for 
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for the Phyſicians of leſs note, 'tis probable 
they kept the Fairs and Markets to fell their 
Med'cines, as our AMountebanks do now, 'with- 
out troubling themſelves to repeat their viſits, 
and obſerve the changes that happend to their 
Patients, as they do now. n 

This cuſtom introduc d by Eſcalapins, be- 
came afterwards a mark of diitin&tion berween 
his Imitators, who were call'd Chnicks, and the 


Empiricks, or Market-Hunters, His method | 


ſucceeded ſo well for himſelf, that no Phyſick 
was talkd of but that of Eſculapins. aſtor 
and Pollex took him along wich 'em, 1n the fa- 
mous Expedition of the Argonauts, where ſome 
ſurprizing cures, done upon Men given over 
for dead, got him the reputation of raiſing 


Men aRually from the Dead. (4) The Fable Ie 
adds, that, upon a complaint of Plxto, that, if do 1968 
die, Virgil. Aocad 
and Hell wou'd become a Deſart, Jupiter flew 3, . 
him with Thunder, and with him Heippelitns, » 
the Son of Theſew#s, whom he had reſtor'd to z, 
at the requelt of his Father Apollo, for 
tranſlated him to a place among the Stars, un- others for Eſcu. 
der the name of * Ophixcus, a Conſtellation lapius, Vide 
Cir, de nat. 
Pindar (ays, That Eſculapins was prevailed deor. lib. 2. 


he were (ufferd to go on, no body wou'd 


Life ; and 


above Scorpio, 


upon to raiſe Hippolitws, by the promiſe of a 
Gra Sum of Money ; which gave occaſion to 
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Anguitenens, 
ſome taken 
Hercules, by 


) ſome to tax him with Covetouſneſs : But (5) Clem. 
Smidas refutes that ſcandal, and ſays, That he Alexander. 


wou'd have done as much for Pauſon, or Irus, or 
the verieſt Beggar of 'emall ; and 'tis but reaſon- 
able, that the Rich ſhou'd make up the dehfi- 
ciencies of the Poor. For, if at preſent we 
don't grudge the Phyſician his Fees, even tho' 
he kills his Patient, I can't ſee why E/culapins 


ſhou'd raiſe Men from the Dead grats. (c) Ano- (c) Polyanth 

ther Author ſays, That E/culapins was Th Ano rt - as 
ſtruck for curing the Daughters of *Prerws, a origine Aſcle- 
Cure already aſcrib'd to Melampas, and not for piadum. Voſf, 
reſtoring Hippelitus, But. if we believe the 4c Hiſt. Grzc 


Fable, 


# , 
+ 
G: 
*. 
Ly 


> 
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Fable, not only Hippelitzs receiv'd that favour 
from him, but Capaneus, Lycurgus, Eriphilus, 
Tyndarus, Hymenens, and even Glaucas the Son 
of Mines, of whom before with Polidus. 


—— —_—— 


CHAP. AVE 


- 


Farther Authorities to prove that all the 
Phylick of ESCULAPIUS was 


within a very little reducible to Sur 
gery. PLATO s ſenſe of his 
Phyfeck, 


\ /E have heard the Fabulous account of E/- 

culapius ; but Celſus and Suidas talk more 

naturally cf him. If we may credit the latter, 

Eſculapins did not put Jupiter to the-expence of 

 . ..., Thunder, (a) dying of 4 Peripneumony ; Fluman 

(6907 = - *##s Phyſick, of which he was the Invemor, failing 

FROM ( Seemviv- him at his need. Celſus likewiſe tells us, That 

ns r>, Eſeulapizs came by his mighty F much 
afx).nTn1%t) wt : Sncy Lame 

ane Zunir) | xr; an fore is reported. * There is no place, 

(5.32, me lays he in his Preface, without Phyſick, for the 

Þ moſt unciviliz d Nations have the uſe of Herbs, 

teeto + dy- and other familiar Remedies, for Wounds and 

byp wy 1dr Diſeaſes. The Greeks, indeed, improv'd it far-' 

"Fs ther than any other Nation, yet, even they, not 


* Hz: nl- from the firſt Original, but a few Ages ago; for 
quam quidem'FE{cylapius is the moſt ancient Author upon Record 
_—_— ÞF. amongſt 'em: Who, becanſe he refin d this Science 
UL 7” = pr a little, which was before rude, and amongſt the 
otras Vulgar, was promoted to be a God. His two 


"orders Sons, Podalirius and Machaon, follow'd Aga- 
frauxilium mMemnon #0 the War of Troy, where they were 
valherum very ſerviceable to their fellow Soldiers ; yet Ho- 
morborume; mer does not mention any ſervice they dd in the 


toyerunt, Oc, Plague, or any other diſtempers, only that they 
Call, Prafat. eur'd 
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cur d wonnds by Inciſion, and Medica ments, From 

whence 'tis plain, that they pretended to this part 

of Phyſick only, and that this is the ancienteſt, 

* (a) Pliny agrees with him ; Phy/ick, lays he,has Ca) Lib. 29; 
rais d its Credit upon a Lye, feigning that E(cula- cap. 1. 

pius was bill'd by Thunder, for reſtoring Life to the 
Son of Tindarus, and others, which made a mighty 
_ about the Time of the Trojan War ; foe 
which we have been better inform d in the Hiſtori- 
cal Truth of Fatt, for all his chill lay in the care 
of wounds. 

We may urge likewiſe, that if £/cxlapims, or 

his Sons, had been Phylicians, they wou d have 
known how to Diet their Sick betrer, a princi- * Athenzus 
pal part of a Phyticians skill : * They wou d not */*s #b1s 1n- 
have given E#-5p3/a5, when wounded, Broth Rlance as an 
made with Wire, Meal and Cheeſe ground in ©8%"*"t of the 
it ; nor woy'd Machaon himſelf, with a wound nan — 
in his ſhoulder, have drank Wine, whick,,,,. do 
Phylicians hold to be hurcful ro wounds. begat ſo good & 
Conſtitution, that thy wounded they might drink Wine ; T&1s p>vy1e» 
vars ewayTiuTtTor, T1 vv, aoAtTgepor, pernicios in inflamations, 
thick, and very nouriſhing ; and this Neſtor, the wijeft of the Greeks, 
agvijes Machaon, the sLiljulleſt in theſe Matters, ro d» every day, fn 
lIommg as he ſhiud be laid up, From bence Athenaus infers, that 
'twas not the prattice of the great Men of Times to drinb Wine, 
but wpon extraurdinary . recaſions, But mhether- this Advice was 
ſaitable ro the Wiſdom of Neſtor, or the Skill of Machaon, I leave 
the learned Reader to judge, Vid. Athenzum, lib. t. p. 10, 


'The anſwer Plato made to this objeRion 
pives {o particular an Idea of the Phylick of Ef- 
eulapizs and his Sons, that I can't forbear citing 
it at length. (6) 'Tis abſurd, ſays he, that Men 
ſhoud want Phyſicians, not only for Wounds and (5. De Re. 
Diſeaſes, ariſing from an ill diſpoſition of the Air, P32 3: 
and the uncertainty of Weather, but from thoſe _ _—_ 
roo toat ſpring from Sloth and Luxury, which, fil- i - T 7 
ling em with Water and Wind, as q their Bodies mg _ n ; 
were Lakes, or Sinks, have oblig d the Succeſſors of * TY 
Eſculapius to invent new names of Flatus, and ' 
Defluxions, or Catarrhs, never heard of before. 

Woat makes me conjeture at leaſt, that theſe 

Iitempers Trere unknown in Eſculapius's time, 15, 


That 
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That his Sons, at the Siege of Troy, did not for. 

bid the Potion, that a Woman gave to Eurypylus 

when he was wounded, made of Checle ground 
6 and Mcal ſcep'd in Wine of * Pramnos 3  whic 
Wor ps are things that increaſe Phlegm. Jou will {®, 
Bos doubtleſs, that the draught was, ridiculous, and not 
Th- eat varie. #8 all proper for 4 wounded Man ; _—_— muſt 
ty of an. tent con. k20P, that the Phyſ-cians that omen Eſcula- 
jeHures avmur PIUS, knew nothing of the Phyfic now 1n uſe, before 
the derivation Herodicus; who is, as it were, the F P ADA- 
of the rame, GOGUE of DISEASES. He being Maſter of 
ſhews the uncer- the Academy, where the Tonth exercis d, and ſind- 
tainty of cm ; ing himſelf a Valerudinarian, contriv d to make 
winch. whever Gymnaſtick ; that is, the Art of Exercifing the 
is curtis to Body : 4 branch of Phyſice, which brought both 
knw. mi) ON pon himſelf, and cha that came after him, 4 
ms _ great deal of trouble, How ſo, you ll ſay ? hy 
warrte md he brought himſelf ro a lingrirg death z fur obſer- 
Book: of the 11j. #19 £00 carefully a diſtemper in it ſelf mortal, 
a5, and Athe. ch of conſequence he cou d not cure, he gave 
n2vs, p. 30, - Himſelf ſo entirely ro enquire after a remedy, that 
Ny is it leg quittizre all other affairs, 'twas the buſineſs of hu 
uncertdin, what Life to torture his own Carcaſs; ſo that, tho the 
fort of W:re it leaſt deviation from his conſtant method of Hog, 
was. Athen;zus were 4 diſeaſe to him, he arrivd not at Health, 
gives us two but at Old Age, which we calld the PADA- 
deſeriprions of GOGUE, or if you pleaſe, the GOVERNESS, 
ance _ or NURSE of DISEASES, not of the DISEAS D. 
De rea ek Oh ! noble Fruit of his Art, yet ſuch as the Man 
the £4. fs deſerv d, that did not know, that 'twas not out of 
thei enin, emorance, or for want of that Eſcu- , 
Ko: the 3:he lapius forbore to teach his Scholars ſo painful 4 
we foul pagan. method, but becanſe he was of opinion, That in all 
Diu fe iy Indo, gum” Fang ifts, © Hroweal ig df wr, yuT - 
T: 08: 5, *ay ou TO), ty T8  Autvcs wTe WAY VE, AA AuHehs, Ky TRAN 
Ef8, tr: N= mw tyw} ding:-weny Here the Pramnian Wine ts netther 
thict ror jw .et,but a rough, hard, ſtrong Wine. The reflimony of Ariſtophee 
net,w/ich he immedt.utely ſubjoyns, is tothe ſame purpoſe, that the Arhenl- 
ans n-1ther loved hai ſh.grating Poets wr crabbed Pramnian Wire. that c:rs 
tratte! their Brows, andtheir Anus. Ti? Read?r may compare this paſſage 
wit) that in the nate ummodiately for2g1ins and as he pleaſes take or reje 
etthr, FS» the Author tranſlates it, whoſe words I t/1ught it beſt to ſtick 
19, nt kaiing at preſent an opp21tunity of conſulr;eg the Original. 

Cities, 
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Cities, and well regulated Societies, where every 
Man has his tack aſſign'd him, no Man can, or 
ought to have leiſure ro be 4 Valetudinarian all bx 
Life, and beſtow his whole Care upon his Carcgſs. 
To be convinc'd of the Tuſtice of Eſtulapius's 
proceedings, we need only to reflztt upon the, diſſe- 
rent condutF of Labouring Men, and Gentlemen, 
in ſuch caſes, If a Maſon, or 4 ew -agprþ falls 
he deſires his Phyſician to expedite his Cure 
by VOMIT, or PURGE, or Manual Operation, 
either by Incilion, or Cautery. {f he orders him 
4 long courſe of Phylick, he tells him, That he 
has no leiſure to be ſich, that he can't afford to 
protratt a Life of miſery, and languiſh _ etuall 
idle under the protettion of Phyſick, He di iſles 
hu Phyſician, and returning to his uſual courſe of 
Life, falls to work, and recovers his health ; or, if 
the Diſeaſe proves roo mighty 


1 


for him, he dies, and is rid at 
once of Life, and the troubles 
of the World. * Thus no doubt 
5 the true uſe, that all Me- 
chanicks ought to make of Phy- 


* Ifhod our Maſons, and Car- 
penters, and all other Artificers, 
of another mind, as fond of Life 
upon any terms, and as willing 
to be idle as c'er a Gentleman ot 
'em all, and I doubt they're (o 
all the World over, whatever 


jk to whom Work is ſo ne- 


ceſſary, that when they can they might be in Plato's Com- 


follow it no longer, Death is a 
favour. But it may be objetted, 
that with the Rich, that live upon their Rents, the 
caſe alters, for they can't be reduc'd to that hard 
choice of Working or Dying. But conſider that whatſo- 
ever a Man's Condition, or Profeſſion be, the Pub- 
lick Good requires, that he ſhou'd not be idle, but 
that every one ſhou'd be induſtrious in his ſtation ; 
which cant be while he is wholly taken up about 
himſelf, and his ſolicitude for his health makes him 

fancy himſelf continually ſick. Thus this new Pby- 
fick 15 not only injurious to all the Individuals, but 
alſo to the Community in general, Twas apon con- 

viction of theſe Traths, that Eſculapius /imited his 

Inſtyuttions to the uſe of a ſound Conſtitution, and 

good Edwcation, and was contented to teach the 
Method of curing Diſeaſes ariſing from external 
E 2 Caſes, 


4 
»” 
-—* 
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Canſes, only by a few Remedies taken, or _ 
eir 


* Plat: in this place ſeems to 
contradich Hyginugs beiore cited, 
who makes Eſculapius the Inven- 
tor of Clinick Med'cive.. For if 
he was the firſt that confin'd the 
Sick to their Beds he was very 
far from not altering their courſe 
of Living, and permitting 'em to 
follow their .ordinary occaſions, 
But if what Plato ath ms were in 


made, without changing t 

* mnſual manner of living, or 
diverting them from their buſi 
neſs. As for Valetudinarians, 
whoſe decay is inward, he wou'd 
not undertake em, nor attempt 
to prolong their Lives, for fear 
berng enfeebled, and exhauſted 
they ſhou'd beget Children as in- 


firm as themſelves, neither think- 


ing it for the good of the Vale- 
tudinarians themſelves, nor of 
the Societies of which they were 
Alembers, that Men ſhou d cov- 
tinue in the World, who coud 
ot lite As others did. The Sons 0 Eſculapius 
cleans'd from the bloud the wounds of Menelaus, 
worded by Pandarus, and applied a waging Oint. 
ments, but they did not caution either him, or 
Eurypylus, againſt eating or drinking of am 
kind, as thinking their Med cines ſufficient to cure 
the wounds of Men of good habit of Body, and that 
were temperate, tho' they did drink Wine, At 
for Men, that were unhealthy, either 'natarally, or 
through tintemperance, they thought it not expe- 
dient, either for themſelves, or others, that they 
ſkou'd live, and that Phyſick was not made for 'em, 
and rhat twas not their duty to cure 'em, tho' they 
were as rich as Midas. 

There is a great Analogy between this way of 
treating the Sick, and the —_— of new 
born Children among the Lacedemontans, who 
us d to plunge 'em over Head and Ears in Wine, 
tho' they knew it caus'd thoſe, thar ' were of 
render confritutions, ro die of Fits. They 
thought rheir pains ill beſtow d, upon any but 
kardy, robuſt Ch:lIdren, the reft, in their opi- 
nicn, were not worth rhe rearing. Upon the 
ſame account, a fori of Robbers call d Bobe- 
2:17, Lath their Ciiiluren 25 toon as born in the 
next Spring, to try, and ſeaſon 'em for the fa- 
tigue 


Fat the practice of Eſculajias. 1 
ſhou'd, 1m ſpite of his Apology, 
ſiſpett a lels honourable reaton 
for it. 


day 
_ 


- © Ja ww 


a 
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tigue of their way of living. * Firgil ſays the * Durum a 

ſame of the ancient Latins. ſtirps genus 
nas ad tlumi- 

na primum Deferimus ſxvoq; 2clu duramus & undis. AFr*id. 1b, 5. 

Tis Þ &/ ray V@244.,45 TIy Tp vuly Ly IfrA Toy, CY; CUE TY 
xupn3nva im Seeudy To Cer'p Þ 6H T. wv milaudy gipery $510 14 
vglTdL.vI36 xg S474 O40 Tis Tep'iitlss dud UC! dUTE THS QUTIS'S dS 
Tt kegTIvew Th aye Bd/xmy ras its T9 Luyery oy fog wa my 5 dice 
Tvesv fn Galen. lib, 1. de ricndh Sanitate, 

This was the general Cuftom of the ancient Celtz, that liv'd near the 
Rhine ; They laid the Child, as ſron was born, upen a fort of Siteld 
(ſuper ſcutum) and put it afhhat upon the Rhine; if it 'fwam, they ve- 
ceiv'd it as legitimate, otherwiſe 1h»y'{»pMer'd it to periſh as ſpurious, 
Hence Nazianzen, in an elegant Gree Epigram ſays, Toey effay ).by the 
Rhine whether their Children were adulterate, or not, as they d» Gold by 
the Copper. This Cuflom abundance of Authors take natice of, as Arilt-r, 
Polit, lib. 7. cap. 17. Claudian. 2 Ruffin. Nonnus Djotyi. 1. 23. Jus 
lian, Czf. Epiſt. ad Max. (xc. Whether this were a true teſt, their |W1+ 
men beſt cou'd tell,” who bad better proof, ard n> dubt laugh'd at the ſu- 
perſtition of their Hasbands, But Galen gives us libewiſe another rea'28, 
which was at firſt to ſeaſon them for th3 Hatdſbips rizzy were aſter to en- 
dure, as they harden Iron by plunging it r&t hot inn co'X Water ;, but he 
queſtions whether the Roman Bodtes woy'd bear ſuch uſage. 

The like Cuftom it reported of ſevernl' Nations in Africa to this dv. 
How this pratice may agree with It Regions I dare nut undortabe 11 de- 
termine, but I am confident 'twou'd be no teft of the firehge' of ther cone 
Rtitutions here, where for many zeuſins 1 am apt to think, the luſtieft 
Children wou'd be the mofft libely to periſh by the experiment, when many 
more infirm might eſcape, | jm 


At this rate the good Eſculapizy was no Cx- 
traordinary Phyhcian for Ladies, : pr Hypocbo;r- 
driacks 3 but 'tis no Treaſon to doubt the Aurho- 
rity of Plato's report. In all appearance Eſcs- 
lapins and his Sons knew no better ; and the + 
ſequel wilLſhew, rhat at that time Dietetich,  _ 
Med'cine was abſolutely unknown. + Thoſe T /##9 7, te 
Ancients were, in that reſpe@Q, about the level ©%7 Peopte 
of the Country people with us now, who are hgh % 
yet ſo much ſtrangers to a ſick Dict, that if P" 4: #0 
a Fever, or other diftemper, Ives 'em an en-1' dee 

Fo 


. reat Tiwns. 
tice diſguſt to their uſua 


od, they eat no- 3; their Sick 


tung at all. over, when 
they reſuſe ts eat Beef, Bc. Kc. 
"4 Gaent 


» 
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Galen, or Herodotus the Phyſician, had much 
reaſon to tell us, that the Phyſick ot Eſculapins 
was perfect, entirely conſummate, and divine, 
for the Art had made bur very ilender advances 
in his time ; and his own, and his Sons $skill in 

it, were but very rude, as 
F Qui, quonian adhuc rudem * Celſus takes notice. Their 
& vulgarem hanc (cientiam pauld $kill, ſays this Author, and 
ſubtilids excolgir, in deorum vu- with him Pliny, ſeems not to 
merum eſt receptus. Hujus de- have exceeded the limits of 
inde duo filii Podal r w, & Ma- Surgery, 42S the etymology of 
chaon, &c. Celſ. Prefat. pag. 1. the names (a) Chiron and E(- 
(a) See Chap. the gth and 1oth. cxlapixs ſeerm to infinuate, 
The principal cure perform'd 
by the latter, and which gave him the reputa- 
tion of raiſing Men from the dead, was evi- 
dently Chirzrgical, being that of Hhppoktms, who 
was torn, HE to pieces by Horſes; and 
we read not of any other, in which he uſed in- 

ternal Remedies, 

Theſe reaſons, indeed, are not alone ſuff- 
cient to exclude Eſcu/apins, and his Sons, from 
the number, of Phyſicians, fince they might 
have extended their practice farther than we 
know, The argument drawn from Homers . 
filence cf their other cures, is no neceſlary 
proof that they cur d nothing but wounds ; the 
gravity of Epick Poctry wou d not ſuffer him 
to repreſent his Heroes pining with the Cholick, 

(*) Celſusin or languiſhing under a Diarrhea, (*) Nor 1s 
the paſſage it a wonder, that Homer rakes no notice of any 
above cited, ſervice done by Podalirii45s and IMachaon, tothe 
lays to) great Peſtilentials of the Gracias Camp ; For it may 
ftreſs upon tbe he inferr'd, from what he ru upon that ſubx&, 
ſilence of Ho- that thoſe Ancients chought the cure of that 
_— which 1% 4;ftemper much above the power of humane 
nur ver 1 T Skill, and expe&ed no relief, but what came 

C ,, Immediately from ther, Gods, "whoſe wrath 


his caſe. F: E 
ar Fuel rg. they eſteem d the only cauſe of 1t. 


ſons bere proyac'd by the Author againſt ir, it may be objgrv'd, that the 
Plague he mentions, was the grand Machine, upon whith the whole Fa- 
ble of the Iliad moves ; Agamemuon had taken away the Davghter ©) 


Bur 
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hryſes, Apollo's PriesfT. Apcllo reſents the affront, and in revenge ſends 
a Plazuc among the Greeks ; Cialcas their Augur finds out the caujs of it, 
and advuijes a Saciijice to the G'd, and Reftituticn, with a preſent t» the 
Prieſt, Achilles inſiſt; violently to have this Advice put in execation ; 
Azamemnon complies, and in return ſeizes upon Achilles's Mift;'5, Thence 
ariſes a quarrel between them tw1, which, with the cinſequences of it, 
is the main deſign of the Iliad. Now if Pedalirius, and Macia' n, id 
have cur'd this Plague, there had b:en na need of ſupplicating Apollo, and 
conſequently no occaſion of quarrel bet txt the two Generals, which had 
deſtroy d the whole Vable. Thi: may ſerve as a Cautizn not to ground t19 
much in matters natural, or hiftarical, upon the Authority of the Pots, 
much leſs npen their ſilence ;, the want of which caution has led (s great a 
Man as Celſus CIcan't jay poſitively into an errour', bur) manijeſtly inta 


falſe rea) ning. 


But if we muſt not deny Eſcxlapins, and his 
Sons, to have been Phyſicians, becauſe we find 
no inſtances of their undertaking inward Ma- 
ladies, yer we ought therefore certainly not to 
vouch 'em as ſuch, without ſufficient evidence. 
The teſtimony of Galen, that he cur'd Diſeaſes 
by Auſick, and Exerciſe on foor, and Herſc- 
back,, 8&c. may juſtly be ſuſpected ; for he, be- 


ing of a (c) City conſecrated 

to E/culapizs, was oblie'd to (c) Pergamus, where he was 
ſpeak advantageoully of the worſhipp'd, and had, a Temple m 
God of his Country, as hun- Y/e/s fam than that at Epidaurus, 
ſelf calls him. The aucho- Lucian ſays that be bad a Shop, 
rity of Pindar, already cited, #94 Praiti: d Phyfich there, Vide 


and of other Poers, who men-  -+<:4n Icaromertrp. 


tion him, is inſufficient, ex- 

aggerations being inſeparable from Poetry. 
The alwolt univerſal conſenc of Antiquity, that 
acknowledg d him, as the Inventor of Phyfick 
in general, and ſacrific d to him as a God, that 
prelided over the health of Men, is of much 
greater weight. 


Phyſich. 
þ 


The Hiſtory of Part I, 
CHAP. XVII. 


The common Opinion, which makes FS. 
CULAPIUS the -uthor of Phy. 
ich in general, reconcil d to that which 
allows him the knowl-dge of Surger -y onhy, 
The Antiquity, and Nece/ity of this part 
of Phyſick is ſhewn, and how far VS. 
CULAPIiU> wight carry tt, is 


examin d. 


Te reconcile the general Opmion to that of 
Celſis, we muſt (uppoſe, that in the time 
of Chiron and Eſculapins, Swrgery was the part 
of Phyſick moſt in requeſt, or look'd upon as 
moſt neceſſary ; the other, perhaps, being ex- 
ercis d indifferently by al! forts of perſons, or 
not ſeeming to be of equal ſervice? 
Not that Mens Bodies were at that time dif- 


ferently made from ours now, or they exempt 
from inward diſtempers, altho*' ſuppus'd to be 
more robuſt, and leſs ſubje&t ro em, than we 
are; but when they were ſurpriz'd (for in- 
ſtance) by a Fever, or a Plewrijie, they waited 
(*) Such as | with patience the motions of Natzre : If they 
we call Kitchin took any thing, rwas ſome (*) familiar Medi- 


cine, Which their own, or their Neighbouy's 
experience, who made no profeſſion of Medi- 
cine, furniſh d em with. 

Titeſe means often ſucceeded z but tho' this 
eafie, common method, might be of uſe in 
diſorders of the humours, 'twas plain, it cou'd 
be of no ſervice to a broken Arm, or Shoulder 
ſlipp'd, caſes of this nature requiring a parti- 
cular experience, and dexterity of hand, which 
were not to be acquir d under long Practice : 
there was a necelſity, that ſome ſhou'd apply 
themſelves mere particularly to it, to ſucceed 
the better in it 3 and thence, by way of Ex- 

ccllence, 
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cellence, they were call'd Phy/cians, becaule 
they curd Mladies, which others cou d nor. 
They might, perhaps, cure forme inward Di- 
eaſes, bur the fairelt proſpet of their Art lay 
not on that fide. Twas, undoubtedly, for the 
preceding reaſon, that Celſzzs etteem d Surgery 
to be the molt ancient part of Phyſick; they 
cou'd, in ſome meaſure, dilpence with the other 
branch, but this mult needs come into play al- 
molt as ſoon as there were Men ; for it the 
ſtrengrh ofContticution,and the axqr an and uni- 
form manner of living, among the primitive 
Men, renderd em leſs obnoxious to dileales, 
they became not thereby invulnerable, nor cx- 
cus d from the Ment of breaking a Leg, or 
an Arm. If therefore the ttrengeh ot Nature 
was no protection from theſe misfortunes, they 
mglſt of necellity have recounſe ro other af- 
Iiitance. Thoſe therefore, that f1gnaliz d them- 
ſclves by their addreſs on thele occaiions, be- 
came very coniiderable, and were very much 
reſpected among Mcn tor the vilibie need they 
had of 'em 3 which caus'd (*) Homer to ſay, (*) Ines, 8 
A %, -"qy was worth more than abundance of o JI, norngy 


other Men. eu 
Add to the certain need Men had of Surgery, 
the manifeſt rclict they found by ut, and there 


will no {cruple remain, why tus part of Phy- 
fick ſhou'd eſtabliſh ic ſelf in (5) Eftq; ejus effeRtus inter 
the Worid earlier than the omnes Medicinz partes eviden- 
rett. (6) The ejfetts of it (viz. riſſimus. Siquidem in morbis 
Surgery) are the moſt evident cum miltum fortuna confrat, 
of any in Phyſick (lays Celſzzs), ead:mq; Iepe ſa'utaria, ſxpe ve» 
Ja diſcaſes kortzne bears great Pa fint 5 poteſt dubjtari ſecunda 
ſway ; and the ſame thinys are va/etudo medicinz, an corporis 
ſometimes beneficial, ſometixcs beneficio contigerit. In his quo- 
anefjetual 3 ſo that tis doxbi- qve In quious mcdicamentts ——— 
evident'or eſt, t1men ſaritarem & vs leaſes Ce. RED 
; t, 4n:tarem & per hc (ruſir2 quari, & fine his 
reddl (zpe maniteſtum eft. ' Sicur in ocvlis quoq; deprehendi proteſt ; 
qut a mediciz4Mt vex 155, fine hi; jnrerdum ſancſ unt, At in (5 parte 
our manu curat, evidens eff, ompem profectur, ut alicuid ab altis 
2dJavetur, bigc ramen piurimum trahere, Co!ſ. preſar lib 7. 
WF 
JA 
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ful, whether the cure be owing to the 
the Remed;, or the Conſtitution even w 


Part]I, 


$oodnef? of 
ere /Medi. 


cines are moſt neceſſary ; tho' their uſe be ſomewhat 


more evident, 


x frequently fail of m—_—_ 
s 


health, which ts often recover d without 'em. 

ſore Eyes, after they've been long tormented in vain 
by Phyſicians, ſometimes do well when given over, 
Bur in cures by Manual Operation, tho' other 
things may be of ſome help, yet the main ſucceſs is 
owing to that, 


* The immediate terrier, and 

anxiety, that wounds and frattures 
produc'd, either thro' great proſu- 
fians of Blood, or agonies of Paing 
procur'd a great veneration for thoſe 
that a ar ded any eumfort or relief. 
Whereas the advance of Diſeaſes 
being leſs ſenjitle, having ſeldom 
any thing of terror an their approach, 
tis probable that meſt of 'em were 
little heeded, till they were ready 
to determine by a natural Crijis, or 
were ſoradicated, that 'twas paſt 
the power of Phyſick, eſpecialy in 
its infancy, to relieve 'ew. As for 
thoſe acute diſiempers, that were "of 
ſwifter executrin, ſuch as Peflilen- 
tials, they were generally mortal; 
by which mcans, Phyſ1cy made bit 
very ſlow advances, till after ſome 
Ages (p:nt in cellefing of O5jerua- 
tions, (t came t9 the heighth of repu- 
tation under Hippocrates. 

+ With us the Country People, in 
all acute Caſes, and even in Chroni- 
cal ones too, when they are ſo far 
gone that the ſymptoms begin to grow 


Thus far Celſws. * Such 
vitible relief cou d not but 
make an impreſſion upon the 
moſt ſtupid people ; an ad- 
vantage the reſt of Phyſick 
had not. Some have thought 
it a trifle, that they might ab- 
ſolutely diſpence with *the 
want of : Others that cou'd 
not think ſo meanly of ir, yet 
thought they need not be fo 
{olicirous about it, every one 
being Phyſician enough for 
himſelf ; at moſt, that 'twas 
ſullicient to conſulthis Neigh- 
bour. We (ce the Peaſants, 
to this day, thoſe eſpecially 
that live remote from great 
Towns, arrive at a conhde- 
rable age, without once ma- 
king uſe of a Phyſician. 
+ Butuf any accident happens 
that requires the aſſiſtance of 
a Surgeon, he is preſently 
{cne for. 


urgent, and the danger appears, have 


recourſe to ſome charitable Lady, or chilful old Woman, that dijpences Cor- 
dtals,and other Med'cines, fiom a Receipt-Book,, or to Jome confident Watet- 
caſting Quack, of which there are ſwarms every where, $0 far are they 
fram ſlighting inward Diſeaſes, that they catch at any the moſt deluſrue 
ſhadow of aſſiſtance. If they don't conſult real Phyſucians, 'tis becauie 


of th: difficulty or charge, the Patient being generally weak before be deſires 
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ir, and anatl: to attend, or ſend for a Piyſician ;, and thoſe whom they des 
pate for that pur pole being u/Haily perjons intereſted in the experce, content 
themjclues with the cheapeſt, and eaſiefl means of ſh. wing thetr care, ſ@+ 
tisfying the:nſ:bves with a ſceming, 9s ſuper fictal diſcharge of therr daty. 
Toe jume ſhifts are made in6ajes of Su gery. 

The Greeks at that time were nuich upon the 
Gme foor ; /the Surgeon was all the Phyjician 
they had. Tis furcher probable, that che Sur- 
gery of Eſculapias, and his Sun, was not arriv d 
at the perfection 'ris now at, nor that Hippo- 
crates brought it to, the uſe ct [nci/ions and Can- 
teries not having been then {v common as it has 
fince been. Theſe ancient Maſters cou d Set 
broken Bones, and reduce Joints diſlocated ; 
and if they had wounds under their care, con- 
tented themſelves barely to make the /nciſions 
necellary to draw out an Arroiv, or Dart, trom 
the parc wounded, without extending that 
operation to the purpoſes for which 'tis now in 
uſe. Much leſs did they uſe the Cartery, or 
Application cf Fire, as fince ; uiing only, Mn 
thoſe occaſions, a few (a) ſpeciſick Herbs, (a) "Fre 

b) or aſſwaging Remedies, This was the OCCa- þiZarfeas 
10n that Chir0» was reputed the Inventor of ,;,.,,. 
the uſe of Herbs in Surgery. The reception Hom. «. 
that the Romans gavetneir ticft Phytician, char (6) "times ; 
1s, their firſt Surgeon, thar came among em,,, - _*® 
confirms this conjeFure, The method he usd, *5,"35"® 
which was that then in practice in Greece, where 99424 
ir was at that tune pretiy well improv d, ap- 
pear'd to them fo cruel and barbaruus, that they 
look d upon him as the ccrnmen Executioner. 
"'F1s not probable that they were wholly with- 
out Surgery before the arrival of that ftranger, 
their continual Wars made that Arr abſolutely 
necetlary ro 'em ; but being uſed to 2 milder 
method, {uh as we {uppole Eſcalapins's to have 
been. they cou d nor but think the new Surgery 
extreamly harſh. 

I doubt not but it appears ſtrange thus to 
degrade E/calapias, and his Sons; aad 'tis hard 
12 believe, that Mcn that knew, according ro 
vur 
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our ſuppoſition, little more than any ordinary 
Bone-ſetter, or Country Surgeon, ſhou'd carry the 
honour of being the /nventors of Phyſick. But 
our ſurprize will ceaſe, when we conſider that 
Surgery, being one of the principal parts of 
Phyſick, and E/c«lapins and his Sons praRiſing 
at a time, when there were no Phyſicians, bue 
Surgeons, or who were allo Surgeons, and 
were more conlider'd upon that ſcore, they 
might naturally enough paſs for Inventors 
of an Aft in general, of which they pra&ic'd 
the part moſt in requeſt in their time. In the 
ſecond place we muſt take notice, that tho' 
Eſculapins was more celebrated for his Surgery 
than Phylick, yet it does not ' follow from 
thence, that he concern'd himſelf not at all 
with the latter. 'Tis likely, as we have ſaid, 
that he undertook inward Maladies as well as 
outward, and that he prattic'd all parts of 
Phyſick, as did all that follow'd him, to Hip- 
pocrates, and long after him. This, in my 
opinion, is the moſt reaſonable explication of ' 
theſe paſſages of Celſus and Pliny, and fitteſt 
to reconcile their opinion with that which 1s 
vulgarly receiv d, 
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Suppoſing there were two ESCUL A« 
PIUS's, one an /Egyptian, the 
other a Greek, we may thegce infer, 
that the former had more knowledge 
than the latter, or that they both were 
ſeverally the Inventors of Phyſick, each 
in his own Country : Wherein the man- 
ner, how this Art was tranſmitted 

rom one Nation to another, is occa- 
ſronally examin'd. 


MEntion having been made of another E/cx- 
lapins, an eAgyptian, and the_Inventor of 


. Phyſick, any one might ſuppoſe him more sk1l- 


ful than the Greek, and that he was Maſter of 
his profeſſion in 1ts utmoſt latitude. Theſe 
two Eſculapins's may reaſonably be reduc*d to 
one; berif there muſt needs be two, an eAzgrp- 
tian and a Greek, 'tis poſſible that one might 
have a more extended knowletlge than rhe 
other 3 bur finding no certain information 
thereof, we leave the Reader to determine for 
himſelf. As to the latter, Surgery appears to 
have been his chief talent. 

* Upon this a queſtion may ariſe ; Whether if 
there were two Eſcrlapins's, each were the In- 
ventor of Phy{ick in his own Country > To 
which it may be anſwer'd, That we ſee nothing 
to the contrary, but that each might pals for 
ſuch among his Country Men. 

(4) The Magreſians affirm, that Chiron was (a)Plutafch, 
the arſt that wrote of Phyſick. The Tyrians Sympoſ lib. : 
maintain the ſame of their King Cadmys, to quzlt, ti, 
whom they offer'd firſt-truits of Flants, out of 
a perſwafion that he firſt taught the uſe of 'em 

In 
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in Diſeaſes, Baccoxs King of Aſſyria, Lybia, 
and [ndia, was by thoſe people honour'd as the 
Author of Med cine ; whether it were becauſe 
he diſcover d the virtues cf the /zy, or becauſe 
he taught the uſe of. Wine, which has caus'd 
him to be taken for Noah, they can't all be in 
the right, all that we can from thence infer is, 
that Chirow, Cadmas and Bacchus, were ſeve- 
rally the firit that introduc'd the pratice into 
their own Countries : the ſame might be the caſe 
not only of the two Eſculapinss, but of divers 
others in diſtant, parts of the World, whether 
at the ſame, or difterent times. 

It may be further queſtion d ; Whether theſe 
Inventors, or reputed Inventors of Phytick, 
have not borr-w'd one from another? Every 
one, perhaps, might at firſt make his own Ex- 
periments 'and Diicoveries at home, without 
Foreign alliſtance, by which they were bound- 
ed, while unacquainted with Commerce ; but 
beginning, one atter another, to ſhake ott their 

rimitive Barbarity, and Trathck being inſen- 
fibly eſtabliſh d among 'em, their diſcoveries 
were at the ſame time exchang'd, every one 
being, detirous tq 1mitate, or introduce into his 
own Country, what he found uſeful abroad. 
Thus Phy fick came to be eſtabliſh d and per- 
fected every where, as fait as they cou'd unite, 
to their own, thole Lights which were refleted 
from avoroad. 

But, tho' the knowledge of theſe firſt be- 
ginners, 1n every place, were but very mcan, 
compar d wich that of thoſe that came after 
em, yet, becauſe they laid the foundations, 
ani were the molt perteR of their Times, they 
were honour d, as if no poſſible improvements 
were to 5: made upon them. 

This, m my mind, is the juſt Idea of theſe 
reputed [nvex:ors of Phyſich. But there is yet 
this dittcrence between the firſt E/calapins, and 
the reſt whcm the Greeks mention, That if he 
be as old as is precended, he will appear _ 

only 
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only to have laid the firſt grounds of this Arc 
in his own Country, as all the reſt in theirs, but 
to be the ancienteſt of all. 

What we have juſt now ſaid ſtarts yer ano- 
ther queſtion : Who were the fr{t People that 
cultivated Phyſick 2 There's no queſtion, but 
the «Agyptians, or Phenicians, were the firſt, 
who arc likewiſe the moſt ancient People 
known. «A&gypt has been call'd, the other of 
Arts; and the Greeks themſelves acknowledge, 
that they borrow'd their Religion, and almoſt 
all the Sciences, and curious Arts. Phenicia 
furniſh d 'em with the uſe of Letters; fo that 
the Greeks, in a manner, held of theſe People 
all that was nice lmong 'em, which they re- 
ceiv'd pretty late too; as did the Romans after 
them, who tarryd a long time e&'er they intro- 
duc'd into their State, what they in their turn 
deriv'd from the Greeks of this fort of know- 
ledge. 


.+.CHA P.- XIA. 


PODALIRIUS a»d MACAHAON, 
Eſculapius's two Sons, famous Phyſi- 
cians, or Surgeons 5 their Wives and 
Families. 


(a) yome Ancients have believ'd, that the 
latter was only a Surgeon, but that the 
former was a Phylician- What has been ſaid 


before of their Father, may determine that T 


point. That Afachaon was the eldeſt, may be 
inferr'd from what <Q. Calaber makes Podalirins 
{ay upon the occaſion of his death ; That his 
dear Brother had brought him up like a Son, after 
their Father was taken int9 Heaven, and that he 


had taught him to cure Diſeaſes. (6) Tho' 


(a) See Eu- 
[tath. in [1:ad, 
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(b) Neari- (6b) Tho' Homer always names Podalirius 
eG iſs Ma- firfſt, when he mentions both Brothers toge- 
ther, 'tis only for the convenience of his Me- 

tre. WHachaon (cems to have been eitcem'd, and 
preferrd befure his Brother, by the great Men 

of the Army. He dreſs d MMenalarns, wounded 

by Pandaras, wiping brit the blood from the 
wound, and not ſuck:n2 it with 

ATu' bauvtisas, which his lips, * as a certain learned 
Portus in his Latin Ver fon of the Man, miſ-led by the neareſt 
Iliad rerdtys, Sarigutnue exuRo, tigmification of the word, that 
lliad. 2. Homer uſ:s, has written. And 
aftcr having cleans d the wound, he applied ſome 

/oftming Reggedies, as his Fa- 

+ Tarda Philofte'z fanavt ther did. + MMachaoz likewiſe 
eiura Nacliaon. Piop. lib. 2. jt was, that cur'd Philofteres of a 
Thi, and \uigl's T-Siumny, that Jameneſs,contrafted by letting 
he wa; 11 luded tn the Wond'n Horſes, an Arrow, dipt in the Gall ot 
are dirty 7. pgnant T0 Pauta- the Lernean Hydra, a Legacy 
_—_ and 2. G4 who Jay of Hercules at.his death tall 
tat Nachgoon was ſlain brſ11e the his | By & "hog : 
Wall of Trov, by Exrypslus, m VPN, his foor. By this cure 
AMachaon thou'd have been a 


, 
&Z &y, 


fingle combat, For the fIvatagem 
of the Widen Herſ» decided the More Expert SUrgeon than 


Chiron the Centaur, who cou 'd 

made te b7: res Side fre. not cure himſelf of a wound 

i Chap. 19, by the ſame || weapon. As 

tor the reit, both rhe Bro- 

thers were as well Soldiers as Phyſicians 3 and 

Atzchaoa fecms to have been very brave. Ho- 

mer tells us of a wound he recciv'd in the 

{houlder, in a ſally of the Trojans, He was 

I: kewite one of thoſe that were enclcs d in the 

Hoode; Horſe, that famous Machine by which 

Ce)Hygin, the Greeks took Troy. He loſt his life 1n {ingle 

Ai $7 4g In (c) Ducl with Airenrs, or, as (4) ſome others 

er IT. will have 1t, with Err5pyias Son of Telephus, du- 

(d) Pauſan. La. 119g the Siege of Troy. Both the Brothers are 
con-Q.Calaber, TECKON d among the Gallants of Helen. 

Ii, 6, & 7. - "< } Anti, ewA4 Wife TO Machaon, was Daughter 

(e) Paulan. in tO [Diocies King of Acſſenia: By her he had 

M: {f-niacis, two Sans, Nicomachas and Gorgaſus, who re- 

Stand, lib. 2, faded at Phcre, and poilels'd the Kingdom of 

their 


fate of Trov, and this cure was 


- 


= 
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their Grandfather, till the Herac/5ans, at their 

return from Troy, made themſelves Maſters of 

Meſſenia, and the reſt of Pelopor;:eſus ; from 

whence they drove both them, and otiers. 

Jang « w agg? _ other _ s AL icha- 

vu, as Hs exanor, an olemocr ates, : ; 

Whether , Ss were 2 King in his own , 70h deadt is 
| x , : : : afily reſold 

Right, or in Right of his Wife oaly, 1s uncer-,,. ,- Wife's | 

tain 3 but Homer, in two or three ſeveral pla- Hdvwid_n ve; 

ces, calls him (4) Paſtor of the People, which 1s yjc quyja in Pe. 

the Title he gives Agamemnon, and the reit of !14pgnreſus, ond 

the Kings. Pauſanmas adds, That he was bu- hi; $ybje*s, or 

ried in Meſſema, whither Neſtor had caus'd Soldiers, were 


his Bones to be convey'd from before Troy. Theſfalians, a» 
Homer witne/- 


ſer, of Trica, by ſme ſaid t» be the place both of his Fathers and his 
Birth. Ol oi inorro Teirns &= imroBiroro, Iliad. a. 
(a) ITormiya A4Oy, lliad. a. 


Podalirixs, in his return from Troy, was caſt 
upon the Coaſt of Caria by a: ſtorm, where he 
was entertain'd by a Shepherd 3 who under- 
ſtanding that he was a Phyſician, brought him 
to King Damatheus, whoſe Daughter had got 
a fall from a Houſe-top. Her he cur'd by /et- 
ting her blood in both arms, which ſo affe&ed the 
King, that he gave her him for a W.©, and 
with her the + Cherſoneſe, where he buiir two 4 wy, 4, 
Cities, Syna fo nam d from his Wife Sw»4,and achiianÞenin. 
Bybaſſus from the Shepherd, that receiv'd !,um ula, calld 
after his Wreck. PcJopoyguc tus, 

ting between 
the £g2an and Ponian Seas, mention'd before as the Dower of 1114 Bro- 
_y Wiſe, but the Thracian, between the Propontis and the Eu. ine 
ea, 


He had, among other Children, a Son call'd 
Hippolochus, from whom Hippocrates deriv'd 
himſelf ; as we ſhall ſec hereafter. 


F CHAP: 
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CHAP. XX 


The frſt inſtance of PHLEBOTO.- 
MY ; RefleFions upon the Antiquity 
and lnyention of that Remedy, and 
PURGA TION; #nd, won t 
opinion, that Brutes taught Men the 
firſt uſe of divers Med'cines. 


TH is is what is related of the Sons of E/cx: 
lapins; The latter having given us the firſt 
inſtance of Blood-/ctting, it may deſerve our 
further conſideration. Stephanus Byzaminu, 
from whcm we have taken this relation, not 
telling us where he had it, and being the only 
Evidence, the fa& is yet very queſtionable. 

(a) A modern Author, before cited, thinks 
the lilence of Homer a {ufficient argument to 
prove that it was not known in hjs days 3 

and that, if he had been acquainted with a Re-e' 
medy of that nature, he wou'd ſooner have ta- 
ken notice of it, than of a hundred other 
trities with which he ſtuffs his Poem- But to 
this we may anſwer, That Homer not writing 
of Phylict, his filence is no argument on el- 
ther {ide in thiscaſe. If it be obje@ed, that he 
has ſpoken largely of A4oly, and Nepenthe, it 
may bc alledg d that the Laws of Epick, and 
Sublime Poetry, allow it. The 


(4) Prrere del 
< lionardo 

di Capna in- 
rorno la Me- 
dicina, 


* Tho' there be @ Plirt fiill 
Ivown by the name &f t{omer's 
Moly, y:r iz mar be l:ok'd upon as 
8 Poetical Being, raisd only no 
ſerous the Peet's tur, as ar. unde! 
Machine in the ccndud of h1s Paem, 


* Molybeing a ſort of Coun- 
ter-charm to Incantations, 
was as natural an Inſtrument 
of this ſort of Poetry, as En- 
chantments themſelves. As 


wo ſuch qualities cpyearing, in reality, in the Plant thas bears tht 


name, Vide Od) if, &. 


for 
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for the + Nepenthe, tho' it were only Opinm, 
as ſome conjxcure, as tis a Drug of wonder- 
ful oue'> 6 Homer might very well give it a 
lace, without derogating from the dignity of ,,.,... , apc 
is Poem ; but, when he ſpoke of the Reme- yepenthe. 'Tis 
dies that Podalirins and Machaon us'd, in cale rather a Ma. 
of wounds, he contenred himſelf with the ge- chine than 7x 
neral name of Lenitive Med'cines, without Med'cins, and 
ſpecifying 'Em- a {ach only 
ought to be con » 

ſider d by thoſe that criticize upon this paſſgge of Homer. Th»/z that fun- 
cy it ts have been Opium muſt have.very owerful imaginations to find the 
Analogy between 'em. Homer's was manifeſtly a Med cine for the mind, 
that was to comfort, and raiſe the Spirit s of Telemachus, who was 7. 
jetted and deſponding, upon the account of his Father's abſence, and /\i, 
Mother's troubles. From one of the Epithet;,, which Homer beftows 1.1 
it, the Proper name ſignifying its chief property is firm'd, Vid. Odv ({ 1, 


7 The jame Jen- 
tence 4) mith- 
%t temerity be 


If this Author's Reaſoning wou'd hold good, 
we might as lawfully infer, that P«wrgizz was 
not usd in Homer's time, vecaule he takes no 
notice of it 3 which, in my opinicn, is too 1m- 
probable to be maintain'd. 

A Second obje&tion againſt the antiquity of 
Blood-letting may be raisd upon the authority 
of Cicero, who, when he reports the inventi- 
ons of the firſt and third Eſcxlipire, takes no 
notice of it. Yet this hinders nor, bur that it 
might be the invention of the ſecond Eſcalapi- 
, of whom Taiy ſays nothing, but that he 
was brother to the ſecond Aercary, and {lain by 
thunder, 

What Diodoris, and Herodotus report of the 
Phyſick of the Egyptians, ſeems to prove that 
it was not practic d by them ; their preſcripti- 
ons being confin'd within the compals of Det, 
Clfters , Purges, and Vomits, If Bloud-letting 
had been known to em, ''twas a remedy tou 
conſiderable to have been forgotten, Bur 1t 
may be anſwer d, that theſe Authors ſpeak only 
of the orditiary niethods, that were praftic d 

F 2 every 
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* The Author every day 3 as if we ſhould ſay, the * Eng 
ſee-ns to be very uſe Vomits very much, tne Germans, Suderifies ; 
much a ſir anger which is no argument that they do not fome- 
to the practice times let Bloud tho in truth they do it bur ve- 
of the Engliſh j,, (-/ dom, cſpecially rhe latter 3 and 'cis pro- 
P byfictans, wo3 oavie, Egypt being a Country much hotter than 
preſerve Bieede Gee, that they iet Bloud much more rarely, 
my, nj 14: Of thetime when BHload-letring was intro- 
b, wr © duc'd we have nothing cerrain, nor of thoſe 
m”; in I » . ; , , 
"1d. tho noe that (ir{t uſed it. Hippocrates, who is the anti- 
woria, t79 net 
ſ> indifſer:ntly entelt Author we have, and the firſt that has 
in all caſss az MEntion'd Bleeding, convinces us that *twas 
in Spain, %c, not a new Remedy 1n his time, nor "pf /ate in- 
vention. For tho he brings no formal argyu- 
ments to the contrary, yer we may naturally 
infer ſo much: ; (ince 1n his rime they opend 
ail the veins they do now, thoſe of the Arms, 
the Feer, ti:z Forhead, the Noſe, the Tongue, Cc. 
Thev us d likewiſe Cupping with Scarification, 
and were grown bold cnough to open the \4- 
teries both by l/traments and Fire. To arrive 
at all theſs Gitierent ways of letting Bloud, 
does necellarily, 1a my opinion, require a long 
experience in that prattice, it being impoſſible 
to advance fo far at the hrit ſtep, either in 
hardineſs, or ability. | 
As for Purgatives, Cicero, as we have ſeen, 
aſcribes the invention of 'em to the third Eſcx- 
lapins ; but ſuppoling that, as well as what Ste- 
phamts Brzantinus repcrts of Podalirigs's letting 
Bloud, to be a Fiftion, there are yet convincing 
proofs enough of their antiquity behind, © He- 
rodetxs the oldeilt Greek Hiſtorian, and after 
him Drodorss, reports that 'twas uſual with the 
eA:gyptians to give a Med'cine, chat both purg'd 
and vomited, This is :a:agind to be a fort of 
* The Author * Rhadi//), or 2n Herb reſembling Selers, or a 
ought either ro compolition like a ſort of Beer. 
have nam'd 
fame other Author of theſe coniefures, vr to have laid down his own reaſons 
for 'en; ſince neither of the Simy les named by him, nor any fort of Beer in 
common uſe has the qualities of the Egyptian Med'cine, Thene is an herb 
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in frequent uſe in many parts of Engl:nd, with the sl:Iful ol4 women in 
the Country, that has both, that ts, the Liurcola, or Spurge Liwrel, 
which will (according to a vulgar errour among *'em) wwh ei lier vp- 
wards, or downwards, as the Leaves, which rthes uſe, are ftripy'd from 
the Stalk 3 but in truth will d» either or both, according to the ft. ergth of 
the doſe, and the Patients conſittution. Tho” I think we ne: d mt be at 
much pains in gueſſing at it, ſince almoſt all the Purging Medicine, m-ſt 
aztiently us'd had both faculties, (viz.) of moving to Stogl, and /- wit, 
ſuch were Helleore, Elaterium, Spurge, &c. This d"cine was caild 
avguaie, whence Eupwaicuy, to prge, ard gvguairuos, Purgatin, 


The Antiquity of Parging may likewiſe be 
further ſupported by the reaſons already al- 
ledg'd in favour of Blowd-letting; that is, by 
the variety of Pargatives already in uſe in the 
time of Hippocrates, as FHellebore, Elaterium, 
Pepliunm, Coloquintida, Scammony, and divers 
others. It 1s not probable thai all theſe Med - 
cines were diſcover'd at a time. As for Elare- 
rium, there is no doubt but it was known long 
before, having been in uſe among the Cxidian 
Phyſitians, who preceeded Hippocrates, There 
is yet leſs reaſon to doubt the antiquity of 
Hellebore, if the hiſtory of Aelampas be not fa- 
bulous, 

But waving all theſe proofs, I can't help be- 
lieving Purgation to te very ancient, for a rea- 
{on founded upon the neceflary conſequence of 
an experience, Which mujt needs be almoſt as « x j64 py jn;- 
old as Mankind, * For tis impoliible they tvs marn'r of 

living were 

ſuch, as in the beginning of this Byh, our Auth.r, and with him nm? 
learned men ſuppoſe 1t to have been; the ſimplicity of Men's diet, which 
conſiſted chiefly, if not altogether of Herbs and Fruit, ſh14'd rather have 
expos'd 'em to Diarthea's, than Ceſtivere(s ; an4 the» Symptoms that g2+ 
nerally accompany the farmer, which are Gripes, and Fainin?'s, bin? 
more immediate, and terrible,” than thoſe of the latter, the obſer< ation of 
their awn Bodies fhou'd rather have dtjcoaragd the uſe of Purzers, had 
they hnown 'em, than promated an enquiry afrer 'em. *Tis probable, tht 
the Medical uſe of Pargers was mt hnwa, tl after a ſeries of ob(oruatio 
ons bad introZuc'd 4 regular dizt, and tauz't 'ern in ſome mwaure th ton 
per 18 to their occafions; Then perhaps in obNinate ard daingeroas cal.s, . 


F 3 , ſhou'd 
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But when that happen'd is next 
1*0rc. 19 + 


m3 01” 


ſhou'd have been long without obſerving the 
miſchiet of being coſt:ve, and the relief of e2a- 
cu4a;ion either by Stool, or Vomit when the Sto- 
mach was oppreſs'd. This proba bly muſt make 
'em inquihtive after means to provoke Evacua- 
tions, when'they were ſuppreſsd, or when they 
found themſelves overcharg'd. Or, perhaps, 
ſome body having withour deſign eaten ſome 
herb, that purgtl him,and finding himſelf better 
diſpos'd, and more healthy after it, made his 
uſz of this caſual experiment, and afterwards - 
repcated it upon himſelf, or others, that he 
thought had occaſion or, after all, ſome bod 
obſerving, that ſome diſeaſes went off wit 
Diarrhea s, endcavour'd to imitate, and aſſiſt 
Nature by ſuch means, as chance had taught 
*em, to looſen the Belly. 

So.2 ſuch reaſon as this apparently ſtarted 
the fir{t hint of Plord-lettins, For the firit men 
obſerving tha: loſs .f Blood ofcen gave a check 
ro violent diftcrapers ; or that large Hemory- 
kages at the Noſe teliev'd pains in the Head ; and 
that Women were out of order, when' they 
wanted theſe evacuations, attempted by Art 
to open away for that Bloud which cou'd not 
make any for iticif. | 

But tho ſome evacuations of Bloud be fre- 
quertly ncceliary, and of benefit in diſtempers, 
1c does not toilow, that men ſhou'd as readily 
venture to im'tate Nature in this caſe, as in 
that of Pur;ivz, This latter voiding only 
excremints by the natural way ; whereas, 
Bleeding takes away a liquor , that appears (o . 
neccilary,to the iupport of life, that we ſcarce 
part Zrom it without ſome horror, and that too 

1s 
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is let out by an unuſual way ; betides, that Pr- 
ers were found out by chance, and rak:n int» 
the bodies of the fhrit men as their Food, which 
can t beſaid for Bleod-Lertting, 
Tis certain therefore, that Pargize is much 
more naturally indicated, than Z/ood Lerring, 
and that more rcaſoning was requiiite to in- 
duce Men to open 4 Hein than to give a Purge, 
and for that reaſon I believe Pargatios to be the 
eldeſt. 
Pliny, T know, tells us, that we are obliz'd 
to the Hippopo:amm, or Sea-horſe, who, being by 
over-feeding grown too fat, and heayy, pricks 
a certain Vein in his Lez, upon the moſt point- 
ed thorn he can tind, and when he has drawn 
Bloud enough, ſtops the wound with Mud ; 
whence Men had a precedent for B/ond-/etting. 
We may tack this relation to another the ſame 
Author gives us in his next Chapter, that the 
Jbis taught Men the uſe of Ch/ters, by putting 
his bill full of Sca-Water into his Funda- 
ment, 
Not but that Brutes might poſſibly teach 
men the uſe of divers Remedies: Burt 'twas in 
them as well as men, an accidental experi-,, _ * 
menr, v0 (5) AMelampas's Goats having eaten (L) Vide C:4p. 
Hellebore more by chance, than by (what we *'- 
call) Þſtinit, and their Maiter taking notice of 
it, help'd him to the diſcovery of a great Med (c) Galen. In- 
Cine- trr2>duct, 
*The ſame may be ſaid of what ſome (c) Au- * Ame plan- 
f15l2 fly than 
gny of theſe Virgil t:/ls us of his Goats, Fneid. xii. Diftamnum ge- 
netrix Cretea carpit a? 143, Pul-ri'>us caulem Soltts, & Fiore coman- 
temPu'puico, non illa feres incougrita capris Gramina, cum it129 
volucres heſere ſagittz. Whether thi; flory be more admirabi: for 19? 
$agccity aſcrib'd t) thoſe Brutes, or the tower of the Horbs, 7 leave thoſe 
to diſpute who have mare leiſure, but has a great many Naturaliſt: jor 
Vouchers. Ar vy Kpntn ai yss 31as ToZeu9Jw Tt, Cleo, es £244%y 
#3, SixT& uycy Td noi qubuercr, GTay piy®7cy Why; $45 2hku7t. 
TEToZEeuua Ta, They ſay that the Goats in Crete, when they are ſtruck 
with an Arrow, eat Dittany, and the Arrow immediate' 4-111 from 'ems 
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Anu? fd, 11 
1-2 ol' 1:4): great names, the Reader is left to believe as he pleaſes of the 


- of 


Ca) Pabſan. in 
Actiaic, 


17 Lb 2-C. 37, Val. Max. I. 1. c. 8 Plutarch. de Solert, 


Gry1.0. Cic de Divin. 3. Ifſdor. &c, Notwithſtand. 


thors report that the way of Colching Catargfs, 
was learnt by obſerving that Goats, that were 
troubled with 'em, recover d their fight by ha» 
ving prickt their Eyes with ruſhes, or thorng, 
as they bruſh'd thro the Woods. If this be not 
as very a Fable, as thoſe of the Hippopotamns, 
or Ibis, 'tis at moſt but a lucky accident, of 
which good uſe has been made: 

Perhaps likewiſe, even without the aid of 
chance, rne hr{t Men might deſfignedly try wpon 
Brutes the eff.&s of Simples uaknown, before 
they ventur'd on em themiclves, This way too 
Brutes might tcach the uſe of 'em, but not in 
the Senſe of the Naturaliſts, No body ventures 
to ſay, that Frutes taught men the uſe of poi- 
ſons, drawn trom the Buwels of the Earth, of 


which neve: cheleſs there are but too many. 


CHAP. XXL. 


Epione, Nife ro ESCUL APIUS; 
Hygiza, gle, Panacza, and Jaſo 
his Danghter. 


He Etymology of theſe names ſhews 'em to 

be meer creatures of a wanton {«) Fancy, 

and a continuation only of the S*n's being the 
Author of Phylick, under the name of apollo, 
Eſculapiaus is allo taken for the Air. Hygies 
that is Health, 1s call'd his Daughter, becauſe 


our health depends chiefly upon the Ar. 
e/Egle , 
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Egle , Light, or Sunſhine, fgnihes that Air 
CET at purified by the Sun is the belt. 
Faſo, and Panacea, which ſignify Healing, and 
an aniverſal Remedy, infinuate to us, that a 
ood air cures all diſtempers. Theſe four Si- 
ers are feign'd to be daughters of the Air, to » 
ſhew that we are beholding to the Air for 
Health, and all the bleflings we are to hope 
from Med'cine ; this 4ir is ſuppos'd to be Son 
of the Sun, becauſe to _— it for the ad- 
vantage of Health it muſt be, as it were, ant- 
mated by that Star, from which it receives all 
its good qualities. To carry on the Allcgory, 
- or; guett Wife is named (5) Hepione, as if ſhe (þ) 7,4, 
ar'd with her Husband the faculty of aſwag- jenfying. * 
7g Pain. 
Chis ſham Eſculapizs, and his Fantaſtick Fa- W- 
mily confirm, what weadvanc'd before, that F. 
\ there never was any Eſculapins of Greece, As 
for Podalirias, and Machaon, who might per- 
haps be Men really preſent at the Siege of 7r0y 
in quality of Phyfatians or m—_ * the Poet, + 7c Poer pro- 
I ſuppoſe, made 'em' Sons of Eſcxlapims for the 4,541; in on 
roues grace of the matter, as he fays that conſulred rhe 
hyſitians iv general are of the race of Paon, Phy- dignity of his 
ſitian to the Godsz of whom before. Poem, as be did 
Bi inthoſeEpithers 
*Eewe, 4nd Tlowe Acwy, which he in divers places beſtows ran 
Machaon. Not perhaps that he was a King, as owt Author from this 
latter appellation argues. Bur in that he ſeems to me to infer too much, 
Homer not reſtraining it to Kings only. For he gives Alexander and others 
the ſame title, tha they were net crown'd Heads. | 
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CH A P. XXII. 
The Hiſtory of ESCULAPIUS 


continued, Wherein, what is aſcrib'd 
to him in Phyſick by the Antients af- 
ter his being deified, is ſet forth. 


W/E have ſeen, what has been ſaid of E/cula- 

j64s conlider d as a Man. To preſerve 

the Chronological order, we ſhou'd ſuſpend 

the relation of what concerns him in Phyſick 

after his detfication,till the time in which it hap- 

ed. Bur to avoid digrefſions, we chooſe to 
niſÞ at once his Hiſtory, Man or Gcd. 

Among thoſe, favs Clzmens Alexandrinus, 
who were heretofore in Egypt, £:4 who were but 
AAen, the the ſi:>erſtition of the People has made 
Gods of 'em, were Fermes of Thebes, a»4 Eſcu- 
lapius of M:zmpnis. This Author, who, here 


makes E/culapius an oprien, and joyns him 


with Hermez, who livd in the time of Noah, 
ſeems to make-him much later, when he ſays, 
that he was deified but fifty three years before 
the Siege of Troy, and makes him contempory 
to Hercxlcs, and companion to Caſter and Pol- 
lux 1n their Voyage. We have already taken 
notice that he did apparently confound the 
Egyptian Eſculapizs, with the Grecian. Perha 
in this latter pailage he has follow'd the Gros 
.. Who believd their E/calr>ias no older. | 
(a) In Corir- Jams Sinc aaa ) OIG 
(a) Payſanias ailerts of E[crlapirs, that from the 
very firſt he was none cf thoſe, whoſe reputation 
Fes rew by degrees ; and endeavours to prove his 
(5) 6@r"'AS- afſertion by an expreition in the {/cas, that calls 
xn viv, * (b) Alachion a Mortal, the Son of Eſculapins 
Fliad A *Pau- which with Jim is all onz with a £:1r:Son of aGod 
ſanias wyreſts 
this authority of Homer to a ſ-nſs, that in proval'lity the Poet never 
dreamt of. Por Man, or Mortal is axommen Epither in Homer, even 
where there is n) ſuſpicion *f any intended deſiinilon of this nature. 


thiar. 
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CHAP. XXIIL_ 


Of the Temples built to ESCULA P 1 


US. ln particular of that as Epi® 


daurus; and of the ſeveral different 
repreſentations of Eſculapins. 


F, Seulapins being thus immortaliz'd, Temples 
— were built in divers places, and vows made, 
-_ Penne. urtne. wy +: - ws to of 

ealth (a). They cre&ed likewiſe Temples to . 
his nw, and Grandſons, Among all that were © -hmyoeb 
built in honour of Eſcalapins, that of Epidanrrs ;jnhiac, 
was the moſt conſiderable. This City was con- 
ſecrated to him, either becauſe he was born 
there, or becauſe he had his abode there. In 
this Temple, which was five miles from the C1- 
ty, was his ſtatue of Gold and Jvory, made by 
the famous Carver Thraſymedes, It was of an 
extraordinary f1ze, and repreſented the God (it- 
ting upon a Throne with a Staff in one hand, 
and leaning with the other upon the head of a 
on with a Dog at his feet. 

(b)Eſculapius was otherwiſe repreſented with a C5) Albricus 
* (c) long beard, habited like a Phyfician,fitting 4c deor. ima. 
with a box of Ointment, and the neceſlary In- £/71bur. 
ſtruments of his profeſſion in his lap. In his right c) He was 
hand he held his beard, in his lef: a Staff with ſmetimes repre- 
a Serpent twin'd about it , to (ignifie, according 4 = cn 
to the explication of (4)Phornxtias, that the ſick ra inns 
for their cure, muſt renzw their Bodies and ,,,,s/:ured cage 
ſlip their Skins, as the Serpent does his. The chiid bv an L 
Serpent,veing likewiſe the Emblem of A:tenticn, mage, the 
ſignified that Phytficians oughc to be very at- h:ighth of aCu- 
tentive to what befel their patients, The Staff bir. Vide Pan- 
1gnited, that thoſe who recover d of any di- ſan. Arcadica, 
ſtemper, have need of much manazement, and paze 5-8. 


good ſupport to prevent a relapſc. Otchersſay, (4) De nas 
titat {ra Gcorum, 
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that F/culapins's Staff was full of knots,to ſhew 
the difficultizs in the ſtudy and prattice of 
Phyſick- Feſtus, from whom this lait remark 
is borrow'd, adds, that this God wore a wreath 
of Lawrel, becauſe this plant is of uſe in divers 


STcraedics. 
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How ESCULAPIUS # repreſent- 
ed in ſome M:dals. Of the figure of 
the Teleſphorn:, which is join'd in 
ſome of om 


YR ys me. 

or 6s 7 Here are yet ſome Mcdals of Eſcxl/apriys re- 
(F1"” ANT : , 4 

= < ry y maining , * on, which he is itampr at full 
jen © * Jenzch, with the Pa//um after the Greek faſhi- 


an Ablinus , . 
which bye 3» ON, Which expoſes the body naked to the view 
the reverſe an from the Girdle upiyards, leaning upon a Staff. 


Eſculzpius In cthers he has a Cock ar his feet, to infinuate 
Rlanding Bare that a Phyſician ought to ve vigilant. In ſome 
from the Wi/lz others we find an Orler, wo ſhew that a Phyſt- 
upwards, F-1/4. cian ought to 5* as c/careſighted, alu ready in 
ing a Staff in the Nightas the iJay tor the ſervice of their 
his hand, : 1th Patients. 
aSerpent twind Jn ſeveralMedols Z/cxlapir: is accompany'd by 
about it. Th? 2 (mall figure, repcefenting a young Buy cover d 
Inſcript mm W435 yvith a Cowl. Moniteur por will have this to 
Alvin : CAES. bs an emblem of Sickneſs, the objett of Med'- 
C. O $S 11. £6, becauie, among the Antients, the Sick only 
wore the Robe, and Bunnet, whereas thoſe that 
were in heaith went bareheaded, This Boy, or 
littleMan, was call d Telcſphorns, 

Mont1eur Catz mentions a Medal coind in 
honour of the Emnerour Adrian, which bore 
on one ſhde wn Eſcalavins with his daughter 
172144; 01. (NC reverle a Teleſphorus, with this In- 
Icr1ption 


w_ a —_ FY oo "V 
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ſcription round it, MEPTA. ENML. XEGSA-. 

AAINNOS. Near the Teleſphorus were theſe 

ewo letters O B. This learned Antiquary and 

Phyſician explains theſe words thus; Pergame- 

nor um ſub Tok adding in an 1ralick Chas 
P 


rater, Teleſphorus. He tells us, after Paxſani- 
4, that Teleſphorus was a Deity of the Perga- 
menians, To nam'd by the command of the Ora- 
cle z and that (cue tranllate this-word * Dx- » pygeſg's, 
moniac, or * /entil0quas. | *One that oaks 
This application induces me to think, that in the Belly, 
Teleſphorus and Ob lignihed the ſame ching, 
finding eiſewhere that this latter word is like- 
wiſe eg b a of Tk or —_ 
uons Spirit. So Selden ; (4 e word 0s 1s * 
uſually tranſlated by that of Python, or /Mags- Mo, 3 _ ) 
cian. But Ob was a Spirit, or Demon, that qe , i 
ſeem'd to ſpeak from within ; ſometimes from the 
Head, and ſometimes from the Armpit ; but in a 
tone, Whether of a Dezmoniac, or of 4 dead 
man, ſo low, that it ſeem'd to come from ſome deep 
cavity in the Earth ; ſo that whoeter conſulted it, 
—_ heard it not, but made what conſtrattion 
leas d. Seldex adds iramediately ; ſee the 
Hiſtory of Samuel, whoſe Figure was raisd to 
Saut by 4 Woman, from whoſe Pudenda 06 
ſpoke, or was thought to ſpeak. The Scriptare 
in the 28th Chapter of the 1/t book of Samuel calls 
this Pythoniſſa, or as the ſeventy tranſlate this 
Ventriloqua, 4 Woman that had Ob ; whence 
Sax! Pur» this requeſt to her ; Divine to me, 1 
pray thee by Ob, which the Ixx render ; (b) Pro- (b\uzrrvew 
phelie to me by the Yentriloquns, Ob therefore p; « > nr” 
was a Ventriloquous Spirit. OOO WY 
This conje&ture ſeem'd to me well grounded, *Y497ev- 
But Aonfienr Patin, has done me the favour **: 
to inform me that inſtead of O Þ, we ſhou'd 
rexd T OB, this being more frequent upon 
Medals. He is likewiſe of opinion, that the 
two firſt Letters T O ſhou'd be disjoyn from 
the B, and read TO.B, as two words, which 
henify according to him 4 ſerond time. This fe- 
cond 
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cond time is, ſays he, capable of variety of 
interpretation, either from the City where the 
Medal was coin'd, 'or from the Prztor or Pon- 
tifex under whom it was coin'd. He further 
obſerves this word , where the Teleſphorus 
®had nothing to no. It Monſieur Patinbe not 
miſtaken, eſpecially in this laſt particular, my 
conjeRure is entirely overthrown 3 for my part 
T readily ſubmit to his authority in a matter, 
whereof he is ſo great a Maſter. . 
Paxſanias obſerves that what the hy x 1 mn 
call'd Teleſporus, was call'd Aceſins at Epidanrus, 
and Evamerion in Meſſenia. 


CHAP. XXIV. 


ESCULAPIUS «ppear'd ſometimes in 
the form of a Serpent. His Voyage to 
Rome, to put 4 ſtop to the Pies - 
Of the Temple built for. him in the Iſle 
of Tyber. Some particulars concern- 
ing the Temple, and the place where it 
was erected, 


'T He Serpent was ſo dear to i ding aooy that 
his uſual appearance was under that Shape. 
In that he came to free Rome from the Plague, 
inits three hundred and fiftieth year. The 
Romans, lays Aurelius Vittor, ſent ten Depmies 
to Epidaurus by the advice of the Oracle, to bring 
the God Eſculapius ro Rome, The chief of them 
was Q. Ogulnius; theſe Depmties bring arriv'd 
there, and admiring the extraordinary ſize of the 
Statue, ſaw coming Out of the Throne, on which he 
ſat, a Serpent, that ſtruck into 'em an awt rather of 
veneration, then terroxr; and traverſing the Cir, 
t 
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thro crouds of Spettators that were amaz'd at the 
Prodigy, went on board the Romans Veſſel ro the 
Cabbin 'of Ogulnius, The Depmties , tranſported 
with joy of the Gods Company, arrived happily at 
Antium, where they abode ſome time, —_— 
neſs of the Seas not permitting 'em to purſue their 
Voyage. During this ſtay the Serpent convey'd 
bimjel into 4a Neighbouring Temple dedicated to 
Eſculapius, 4nd came aboard again ſome days 

terwards, and they continued their courſe ap the 
Tyber. Till arriv'd at this Iſle in the Kiver 
he leap'd aſhore. In that place a Temple was 
erefted to him, andthe Plague immediately ceas d. 

Feſtus Fancies, that the Temple of E/calaprus 
was built in the middle of the water, to ſignify 
the cuſtom of Phyſicians, who cure their Pa- 
tients by obliging 'em to drink water. (a) Pliny (4) Lib. ag, 
pretends that this Temple was creCted in the cap» I. 
iſle of Tyber to avoid receiving him into their 
Walls, ſo great was their averſion to the Art, 
over Which he preſided. Burt tis not probable 
they wou'd uſe aGod fo ſcurvily, whoſe preſence 
they had ſocarneſtly defired, and who had taken 
the pains to come {o far to their relief. (6) Pla- Cþ ) Queſt. 
tarch ſeems to have hit the true reaſon of this Rom. g4. 
condu& of the Rowens, who built him a Tem- | 
ple, without their City, in imitation of chat 
at Ep:idanras, which was five miles out of the 
City, He adds, that this reafon, why theſe 
Temples wereplac'd in the Country, was, that 
theSick, who reſorted to'em, as a fort of Hoſ- 
pitals, * might enjoy the benehr of the open * 07 perhaps 
Air, . the Romans 

might fear to 

be frequently viſited with infeFious diſeaſes, from the great reſort of the 
fich to ſuch a Temple, and therefore ereficd it at a diſtance, for the ſame 
reeſon that we build Pefthouſes at a diflance from great Towns. Or perhaps 
the Prieſts, who were yet but Novices at Rome, might fear too near an 
inſpe Hon into their juggling in that great City, and therefore choſe a place 
is _ con'd have ad mittangg but thoſe that ceme prepoſſeſi'd in favour 
of the cheat, 


If 
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If AURELIUS YVICTOR's account been't a 
6&ion,we may conclude that the Serpents of ZE. 
Cc) Pauſan. in pidaxyss, which were eafily tam d, were train'd 
Corinthiac. to this ſort of juggling( c). * All Dragoni, or Ser. 
* ; (ont de penrs, ſays Pauſamas are conſecrated to Eſcula- 
coulcur brune, yz, bur eſpecially a brown ſort, which were 
ſays our Author, ,..y tame, and found only in the Territories 
bur Pav [40193 of Fo;dawrus *(d). It was one of theſe Serpents. 
bis wores ale, 1:.h Alexander the fimous Impoſtor made 
bs To £4190 \((@ of, which he pretended to be * the Son of 
Tee gimor- Podalirins: 
PT 
ds to intimate that they were of a brighter yellow, than amy 
ry Serpents, Pag- 136. 
—_ Vide El. 95.4 Pleudomant, * Lucian affirms expreſsly that theſe 
Serpents are found in Pella in Macedonia, and that the Impoſtor Alex- 
ander furniſht himſelf with one there, He further adds, that they wou'd 
kiſs the Wemen, ſuck their Breaſts, &c. which familiarity (ſays be} 
gave occaſion to the ſtory of Olympias, Mother of Alexander the Great, 
* Our Author here has made a miftake, for the Impoſtor did not pretend 
the Serpent, but himſelf to be the Son of Podalirius, and the Serpent EC- 


Culapius. 
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CHAP. XXV. 
Of the Worſhip of ESCUILAPIUS, 


which was every where the ſame, ex« 
cept at Cyrene, 


T He Rites obſerv'd at Epidauras, were fol- 

low'd by all the Cities of Greece, where his 
Temples were. Paxſanias pretends, that even 
the Eſculapins of (a) Cyrene, was borrow 'd from 
thence, tho' he ac nowledpes this difference 
in their Worſhip, that theſe ſacrific'd Goats to 
him; which they did not at Epidaxras, . But 
this Author being a Greek may be ſuſpe&ed of 
partiality to his own Country, which *'tis eaſy 


upon other occaſions to convit him of, Tis 
more 
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Tis more likely thatCyrere, being aCity of Lybia 
near Egypt, receiv'd from thence, the. know- 
l:dge and worſhip of Eſcalapixs, before ſpoken 
of. It 1s not probable, that the Chrenians, if 
they had borrow'd their Rites from Epidaxrus, 
woud have vary'd 'em (o far, as to facrifice an 
animal ſo different from that us'd in Greece ; 
which atcording to Fe/tus was a Pallet, or a 
Cock, according to Plato, whole reaſon for it de- 
ſerves our notice. The Antients, ſays he, offer 4 
ro ESCULAPIUS the Phyſician, ſon of Phzbus 
a Cock, which proclaims the —_— of day, an 
of 'the Sun, thereby acknowledging themſelves ob- 
ig d for the day, or 4ght n, Life, ro the Divine 
Bounty, which cyres ns of all evils. 7 | 
Before we leave the Temple of Fpidaurns, 
we muſt obſerve, that thete were in it ſeveral 
Pillars, whereon were engrav'd the names of 
thoſe that were cur'd by the Gods, the names of 
their dijſtempers, and the method of cure, all 
in the Dorick Dialea. Panſamas lays, that ix 
of theſe Pillars or Columns, were remaining in 
his time 3 that there was one old Pilar remote 
from the reſt, on which was an Inſcription that 
Hippolytas otfer'd to Eſculapins twenty horles iti 
acknowledgement for having been reſtor'd to 


Life by him, 


CHAP. XXVI. 
Of the ESCULAPTUS of Pergamusg, . 


CD Auſanias obſerves, that one Avrcnias having 

been cur'd of ſome diſtemper at Epidanrs?, 
tranſported the Religion to Pergamus. . This 
was the occaſion of building a Temple to this 
God there; and not becauſe he had 8 Shop there, 
as ſome learned Men, thro miſapprehenſion of a 
Paſlage in Lucian, have believ d. This witty 
G Droll 


Cy 
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Droll introduces Jupiter complaining that his Al- 
bars were on Apollo ſet wp his Oracle at 
Delphi,.ndEſculapius openedShop arPergamus; 
by which Shop he meant his Temple, whither 
People repair d for Medicines, as to a common 
Apothecaries Shop. 

One proof that this Temple was grown 
more famous than the former, is that Lucias in 
the aforecited pallage mentions this only, tho 
the other were remaining in his time, as we may 
infer from Pa#«ſanias, who was contemporary 
to him, or livd after him, and ſpeaks of the 
Temple of Epidawrss as having ſeen it, adding 
that one Antonizas had built a Houſe near it, to 


"lodge Women in labour, and dying Men, becauſe 


no one was (utter d to be delivered, or to dye 
within the Verge of the Temple. 

The Eſculapins of Aſia Miner ſeems to have 
been the moſt Jexterous at culling his Cuſto- 
mers 3 for the Emperor Caracalla took a jours 
ney to Pergamas, to conſult him upon a diſtem- 
per 3 and we find abundanceof Medals ofthe 
Families of Axtoninas and Awrelizs, on which 
£Eſculapizs 18 impreſs'd, all coin'd at Pergamns. 
Perhaps the Prieſts at Pergamas had more ad- 
dreſs, than thoſe at Epidaurus, which as we ſhall 
lee, was of great uſe to inveigle the Multitude, 
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CHAP. XXVII 
Of ESCUL APIUS of Cos. 


T” Here was likewiſe a famous Temple of Eſcs- 

lapins in the [ſle of Cos, which was burnt in 
the time of Hippocrates, after he had tranſcribd 
the remedies written on the Tables, which thoſe 
that receiv d their cures, us'd to hang up in the 


Temple as a- publick acknowledgment, = 
of 
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for the ſervice of others in the ſame caſe after 
'»m. Strabo (} thus of the Temple. There 
is in the Suburbs of the City of Cos, a celebrated 
Temple of Eſculapius enrich d with 4 great number 
of preſents and offerings, among the reſt an Anti- 
onus of Apelles's hand, a Venus riſing ont of the 
4, conſecrated in our days to Julius Czlar 6y 
Auguſtus , who dedicated to his Father the 
Foxndreſs of his Family; It i reported that for 
this Pifture 4 hundred talents were abated of the 
annual Tribute paid by thoſe of Cos. 'Tis ſaid 
Sg that Hippocrates practis d Plac _ 
what he learm from thoſe conſecrated Tables, 
Hippocrates, adds he, was one of the moſt illu- 
ſtrious Perſons of that City, as wits alſo another 
Phyſician nam'd Simos or Simus. *Nothing is ſaid * gyr Author 
of the reſt of the Temples of Fr ſcat- forgers that 
ter'd in great number up and down the world, Pauſanias , of 
eſpecially in Greece, whom he makes 
Jo much uſe on 
this occaſion, mentions that the Meſſcnians, who contended for his Birth, 
had in his Temple many great curioſities, as the Statues of the Muſes, of 
Apollo, of Hercules, and of Eſculapius and his children ; and particu- 
cularly @ fort of Family Piece of Painting, wherein was his Mcth»r Arii- 
noe, (according to the pretences of the Mcſſenians_) himſelf, aud his tw» 
Sons, Machaon «nd Podalirius, drawn b; Omphalion, And at Agium 
a Statue was made by Damophon, whoſe workmanſhip Pauſanias every 
where ſets @ great value upon. There were in other places abundance of 
other things very remarkable, which whoever has the curioſity, may cons 
ſult Pauſanius for. 


ftagers upon the altar, and put that han 
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CHAP. XXVIIL 


Four Oracles, or Preſcriptions of ES: 
CULAPTUS giver to ſick men, en- 
grav'd upcn a Marble Table, found at 


Rome. 
\ 


I]! were to be wiſh'd ; that the Antient 
had taken the pains to colle& all that was 
written upon thoſe Tables, or Pillars. Perhaps 
they might have done it, but their works ſus 
viv d not till our times. r- 

Chance has preſerv'd us one of theſe Tables 
found in the Itle of Tyber by Rome, where was 
the Temple of Fſcalapins., This Table is of 
Marble, and now to be ſeen in the Palace of 
Aapheo, on which is this inſcription in Greek, 

The God, at this time, gave the following Oracle 
to one Caius, who was blind ; That he ſhou'd come 
zo the ſacred altar, and having kneel'd \ſhowd 
go from the right ſide to the left, and lay hu five 

| 1 pon his 
exes, Which being done he - very clearly, all 
the People being preſent, and expreſſing their joy, 
that ſogreat miracles were done under our Emperor 
Antoninus. 

Lucius, hawuing a Pleanriſie, and being given over 
by every body, receiv d from the God this Oracle. 
That he ji,0: d come, and take the aſhes off his al- 
rr, and mixing em with Wine, apply 'em to hw 
frde, Which dgwe he was curd, and returnd 
thanks to the God, and the People congratulated 
hin PCH his happy YecaUery. 

Julian vomiting bloud, and his recovery bein, 
by every one deſpair'd of, the God by his Oracle 
gave him this arſwer ; That he ſhould come, and 
rake the Pine-apples rpon his Altar, and tat of 'em 
three days with Honey, TWiich having perfores'G, 

' 
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he was well, and came to return his thanks to the 
God in the _—_— of all the people. 
The God gave this Oracle to a blind Souldier, 
. nam'd Valerius Aperi That he fhou'd mingle the 
bloud of a white Cock with Honey, and make 4 
Collyrrum, which he ſhou'd ” upon his eyes three 
days - pag After which he ſaw, and came 
publickly to return his thanks, 
The firſt of theſe remedies is purely ſuper/ti- - 
tious, the reſt are natural, and not very unlike 
thoſe in ordinary uſe with the Phyſicians, ex- 
cept the ſeaſoning of ſuperſtition, which to % 
this day makes Med'cines ſeem more effetual \ 
to the greateſt part of the World, .- 
In probability the Prieſts of * Eſcu#/apins did 
not deal much in cures of the firſt ſort ; except 
when they had a mind to impoſe upon the peo- 
le by ſome Counterfeit, prepar'd to cneat 
em with a ſham diſeaſe. 
But when they had to do with men, that 
came to conſult their God upon caſes that were 
curable, it was for their credit to order means 
that ated naturally, which they might learn by 
the *Study and PraQtice of Phylick,or receive by s If Hippo- 
tradition from their Predeceſfors ; without any crates became 
ſuch occaſion for the Devils aſſiſtance (4), as { faminy by 
the late onſiewr Spon fancies they had. tran/cribing 
- what was ins 
ſerid'd upon the Tables hung up in the Temple at Cos ( as ſame will have 
it) what hinders but that the Prieſts themſelves, who had much greater 
advantage; of that hind, ſhow'd be ſo toy, Beſides, 'tis probable that they 
negletted no means of enabling themſelves to d1 all that was poſſible, wha 
pretended to ſa much more. | 
(a) Obſervations ſux: les fievres, 


Thoſe that fancy that all the Heathen Ora- 
cles were nothing but meer tricks, and roguery 
of their Prieſts, will be in no pain upon this 
{ubje&. gm 

[t ſeems to have. been very eaſfie for theſe 
Prieſts, to make the ſick believe as they-liftkek, « 
And whereas theſe wretches were utuilly 

G 3 lodg'd 
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lodg'd for ſome days tagether, and their ima- 
ginations being entirely poſleſt with the reports 
of the Counſels, and Cures of Eſenlapizs, they 
did not fail to dream at night, of what their 
minds were ſo abſclutely taken up with all the' 
day, and to take their dreams for the 1immedi- 
ate inſpiration of the God, Tt was not impoſ- 
* As fanciful fibl:, but that, following his pretended advice, 
men are naty. * the force of Imagination, and the confidence 
rally moſt ſu. they plac'd in the Oracle, contributed wy 
porſtitiows, ſo I much to their cure, when it was naturally poſ- 
doubt mt bat ble, 
the greatest and . 
beſt part of Efculapius's Cuſtomers were of that number, whoſe diftempers 
being alt ether imaginary, #was ny hard matter to fit 'em with & cure as 
chime ical, For even yet the number of thoſe, that labour under painful 
conceits, an4 are &aily relicv'd by the application of ſuper Aitious, inſtgni- 
ficart romed!?s, in which they have a ſtrong faith, is very great. Of theſe 
I bnew oe, 4 p?r ſon ctherwiſe of very good ſenſe, that was cur'd, as he 
thought, of the Sciatica, by wearing about bis neck 4 piece of blank Paper, 
in which /;e was told there was a prwerful charm written, but was forbid- 
cen t1 breal the Seal; which bis cu1i»ſity tempting him #0 do, after his 
incy had hid three weeks reſfite, immediately upon the dijappointment he 
relaps'd ints the old complaint. But awnng the Heathens, whoſe Credali-. 
ty was back'd and encourag d by their Religion, 'qewas no wonder to meet 
with ſhoa!s of exfie Gu'ls, that crouded to be cheated. Not to mention that 
rmany of ihe» Cares were effected by confedrracy, where the Goa, or bis 
Pricft, and the Patiznt hid a right underſtanding beforehand y lIil:s ſome 
inidern Mirtcle-mongers. As to the cure of real diſtempers by fancy, t 
fill ſaſpend my opinion, t;11 T am ſatisfied © the truth of the fait, mhich 
1:t 7 deilare 7 am not- 


They were ſo obedient, and ſo exaR in the 
execution cf the orders they receiv'd, whether 
by dream, or otherwiſe, that ſome have forborn 
to drink for tifteen days together, being fo en- 
joynd, Galen, who makes this obſervation, 
complains, that his Patients were not by far (o, 
obſervant of his direttions. 

There is no dowbt, but this Spirit of Bigottry 
that reignd among choſe that had recourſe to 
Fſculapias, contributed very much to "Te _ 

| Y 
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bliſhment, how little vertue ſoev-r his reme- 
dies, or rather thoſe of his Prieits had. 

Sxidas mentions a preſcription' of Eſc«/apixs 
of Athens, which is very odd. An Athenian 
nam'd Plutarch and one Dommninxs a Syrian Phi- 
loſopher,contemporary toProc/xs,both conſulted 
him upon different caſe-, and were both or-, 
dered to eat Pork. The firſt wou'd not comply, 
but in raillery asking the God, what he wou'd 
have preſcribd to ny in his caſe, oblig d him 
to preſcribe ſomething elſe. Domnines, who, 
as the Story tells us, was really a Jew, norwith- 
ſtanding the Law of his Nation againſt the eat- 
ing of Swines-fleſh, conform'd to, the dire&ion, 
and found himſelf fo well after it, that he ear 
it all the reſt of his Life. And found himſelt 
the worſe for a ſingle days abltinence from it, 
His diſeaſe was a Spitting of Blood, This reme- 
dy appears extraordinary, but we ſhall ſeein 
the ſequel ſome Preſcriptions of the ſame fort 
m the lame cafe by Phyhcians. 

ow _ us of ſome age cures 
of his E[culapirs. (5) Acertainrich man, having gz hows 
been © 7 by a dream, from the middle of ©. mines 
Thrace to Pergamns, he was advisd by Eſcula- bs (mp. Me. 
pins to take a Med cine, wherecf Vipers were dicam, $ckir. 
an ingredient, and to rub his Body externally lib, | 
with 1t' Shortly after this Man becoming Le- 
prous, his diſeaſe turning to a Leproſy, he was 
perfetly curd by the ule of the Med cine, the 
God had taught him. 

This man perhaps had the Lepro/y, betore he 
came to Pergamas ; but it being a dilcaſe no one 
cares to publiſh, he choſe rather to pur it upon 
the God, as ſent by him, that he might figna- 
lize himſelf by the cure. 

We may ſee by this ſample, that the Prieſts 
of Perg amus were not unskill d in Phylick, this 
being a Med'cine much efteern'd by the Phylt- 
clans 11 all ages in caſes of this Nature. 

But 'tis ſomething ſurprizing, that Eſca/-:- 
2185, who was fo fond of Serpents, that he of- 
CG 4 IKE 
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ten took their Shape, ſhou'd order 'em to be 
kill'd to make Med cines ; unleſs we ſuppoſe, 
that Vipers are very different from the Snates 
of Epidanras, which were harmleſs, and were 
peculiarly ſacred ro him. 

Theſe cunning Prieſts undertook no one, 
thit wou d not be exactly regular, as well in 
their Diet, as Phyſlick, witneſs the (c) young 
Aſſyrian, who in a Dropſy, wou deat and drink 
to exceſs. He ſupplicated and conſulted the 
God, yet cou'd not get ſo much as a Dream. 
Ar length, being very much incens'd againſt Z- 
cr:{apins,he tell allcep and dreamt, that he ſent 
him to /pollonins Tyanens, Being come to this 
Prophet, or Cheat, he complain'd grievoully of 
Eſculapins to him, who anſwer'd that the 664 
gave Heal:h to thoſe only that were deſirous of it, 
ard not to thoſe, that liv'd like bins, as if their 
_ diſcaſe were a Pleaſure, | 
C4) De diffe- "Galen ſays likewiſe, that one (d , Nicomachas 
rent. Moror. of S$91yrma, being grown fo big, that he cou'd 

not ftir, was cur d by E/calapins, but he tells 

neither time, nor manner. 

Hither we may bring the Miracle, which, as 

Tacitus relates, was done in the temple of Sere- 

n pirat Alexandria ; _— and Eſculapixs being 
(e) Hiſtor. 14: according to him the ſame. (e) Veſpalian being 
at Alexandria, 4 7:4n by the direttion of Serapis 
threw himſelf at his feet, and begg d that he wou'd 
anoint his cheebs and round his eyes with his Spittle, 
Another that had loſt the uſe of his hand, begg d by 

the ſame direftion that he wou'd ſet his foot upon 

his hand. Veſpaſian at firſt laught at 'em as baz* 

ters ; but being unwilling tobe taken for a credulous 

man, yet betwixt the importunity of ſome, and the 
flattery of others, he brgan to entertain ſome hopes 

that the thins might ſucceed; and remitted 'em both 

to the exammaiion of hyſucians, who ſinding that 

-- the one had not abſolutely jolt his ſight, and that 

other's ail was bat a fimple aiſlocation, which 

wight be redvc'd, made their report, adding that 

perhaps ihe Gods bad takea this matter into their 

: care, 


(cc) Philotrat. 
Vica. Ap -ilon 
Tyanx1, 
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care, as they had done the Prince himſelf, wha was 

choſen by their means ; that if the matter ſucceeded 

the glory won'd be Cxſar's, and the ſcorn wou 

fall upon the wretches themſelves if it miſcarried. 

Herenpon Veſpaſian ſet 4 good face upon the matter, 

encouraging the ſpectators toput in execution the or- 

ders of Serapis. Whereupon the lame man reco- 

ver'd the uſe of his band, and the blind man his 

fight: Thoſe (ſays Tacitus) that were aſſiſtant at 

both theſe events, affirm yet the truth of 'em, * The man that 

* when 4 lye is no longer of ſervice 10 'em. has once folemn- 
ly wouch'd & lye, 

up»n whatever mative he does it, tho that ſhnwd ceaſe, is oblig'd after- 

wards to maintain it for his own honour, if he has any ; and if he has nz, 

he is not an Evidence to be regarded. 


The Reader is at liberty to to make what 
refletions hereupon he pleaſes. We ſhall only 


- take notice in the clole of this Article, that 


tho the Multitude were groſly bigotted to this 
Superſtition, yet there wanted not thoſe among 
the Pagan: that ſaw thro the cheat,and knew ir 
to be an artifice by which the Prieſts ſubhiſted . 
This apparently was the ſenſe of Philemon in 
Philoſtratus, who dreaming, that Eſcalapins 
told him, that he muſt forbear drinkingawater 
it he woud be cur'd of the Gomr, cried out as 
he wak'd, as if he had ſpoke ro the God, and 
what won d you have preſcrib'd if you had had an 
Ox in cnre. ; 
We need but obſerve how Ar:i/tophanes ridi- 
cules theſe Prieſts, and even their God liim- 
ſelf. In his firſt Comedy he introduces a Ser- 
vant ſaying; The Prieſt of Eſculapius har ing 
Put out the lights, bid us all goto ſleep, ſning, 
that if aay one heard a ruſtling, that he Would not 
ſtir, for twas a ſign of the approach of the God ; 


ſo we all laid our ſelves quietly down. I, for my 


part, ſays the Slave, cou d not” ſlecp a wink for 
the ſmell of a Meſs of Soup, which an old Fellow 


. bad near me, and which aſſaxlicd my Noſe moſt 


" FO. : . P 

'rion/'ly, Preing therefore very deſirons to remove 
4 
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the offence, I lifted my head ſoftly up, and per. 
cet offers Prieſt clearing the Sacred Table oth 
Cakes and Figs, and making the tour about the 
frveral Altars, to ſee that nothing was left , and 
ſtuffing whatever he found into a Wallet , 1 fancy'd 
it a very pious attion, and began in imitation ty 
dr aw towards the Soup-diſh. Then he, to whom 
the Slave mads the relation, asking, if, bei 
about ſuch an attiow, he was not afraid of the 
God > He Anſwers, that he was really in ſome 
fear, but it was, leſt be ſhou'd get at the diſh be. 
fore him ; for [ays he, 1 found already by the 
Prieſt what game he'd be at, Preſently after he 
(f) Exer090- ſalutes Eſculapins by a very (f) homely 
yos, Merdivo- name. 
rus. Bur it will perhaps be ob!ected, that 2riſto. 
phanes was an Atheiſt 3 as weil as he whom 
Cicero makes to ſay , that the ſick were more be- 
holding to Hippocrates, than Elculapius. In 
the ſame rank they wou'd pur the (g) * Prince 
that cut off Eſc«lapins of Epidawurus his golden 
(e) 'Dionyfivs, beard, ſaying, that 'twas an abſurd thing, that 
Tyrant of Syra+ the Son ſhou d have ſuch a long beard, and the 
cuſe.* He robb'd Father, (viz.) Apollo, iy was always repre- 
the ſame G1d of ſented as a young man) ſhou'd have zone. 
« golden Ta- 
ble ar Syracuſe," drinking firſt to bim the Poculum boni Dxmonis; 
then ordering the Table to be ta;en away, jeſting upon the ancient caflum 
ef removing the Table, 
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CHAP. XXIV. 


Japis, Linus, Orpheus, Muſzxus, 4nd 
Homer, Inventors of Phyſick, or ſome 
of the ancienteſt Phyſicians. 


T His may ſuffice on this ſubjet. Let us now 
return to the time wherein Eſcalapins 
liv'd, and ſee what paſs'd then, or preſently 
after in relation to ohy Cor» We have already 
ken of the Heroes his contemporaries, the 
iſciples of Chiren, as likewiſe of 11s Sons. 
The next we meet with after them, is 7aprs, 
whom PFirgil introduces drefliing Eneass 
wounds, and ſays of him, that being very 
much belov'd by Apolle, he offer'd to teach Lin 
Angury. to play on the Harp, andto draw the Bow 
wel ; * but that he rather cholc to be able to + Scire p2te. 
prolong his dying Father's Life, to learn the ſlates herba- 
vertues of herbs, and to cure diſtempers. rum, utumque 
(which F7g3/ calls a mute Art) tho leſs glorious medendi Ma- 
for him. lyit, & muras 
agitare ingly; j+ 
us artes. Aineid. lib, xii. Notwithſtanding the ſeveral comettares a1. 
vanc'd by the Commentators, this peſſage ſeems y:t ſufficiently obſcure. De 
la Cerda thinks the wirds Nuts aries to be dire4ly meant of the j:& of 
Phyſicians that diftinguiſh themſelves by the name of Empirichs, wha pat- 
ting themſelves only upon Fatt and Experience, had no 9 c if ion to talk in 
thetr Profeſſion; and that Japix is call d inglorious, becauſe thoſe of that 
Se#, rejedting all reaſoning in their ari, became ſcandalufly ignirant cf 
Letters, or becauſe the Phyſictans at Rome in Virzil's rime were general- 
ly Slaves, But neither of theje conjefFures can be good, Firſt, b{cauſs 
the Set of the Empericks had m1 being till ſeveral ages aficr the time of 
Japix. Secondly, becguſe in the time of Japix, who by Virgil s accoun? 
« him, muſt have been coaveus at leaſt to the Sons of Elculapius, Phyſict 
was no contemptible or inglaricus art, ſince it procur'd to its Profeſſars while 
Irving the higheſt veneratizn, and after dcath divine honours. See the 
preceeding part of this Hiſlory. 
What eur Author here advanc?s ſeems better grounded, but the ſme ob« 
ieMton lies againſt that likewiſe, it nat beirg an a't of (ncll f.cme or repu- 
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tation, ſince it made thoſe that had any hill in it to paſs for ſomewhat 
above humane condition. © 

I ſuppoſe this word mutas to be oppor 'd ro Citharam the Harp which 
Apollo gave him, by which the Poet not only meant Muſick, but Poetry 
elſ1, for which it bs frequently put ; and that by the word 1nglorius 
means n) more than unambitious 3 as one that for the praice of Phyſich 
neglefied thoſe other Gifts, which the Poet, as ſuch, was oblig'd to prefer 
beforeit. For this reaſon he calls Phyſick Ars Muta, in oppeſition to Poetry 
and Maſick, which were properly Vocales, 


The Commentators upon him have been ve- 
ry much perplext to know, why he calls Phy- 
ack ſo. Had Phyſick Deen in the time of Em- 
45, or even of Virgil, upon the foot it now is, 
it had been a very improper Epithet. But we 
may ſee by the method Eſcnlapixs, and hisSons 
rook, that they left their cures to ſpeak for 'em. 
tn Virgi/s time the caſe was alter d, and they 
reaſon'd too much. I ſuppoſe the word mutar 
to relate rather to #ng/orins ; and that Virgil 
wou'd thereby infinuate, that Phyſick was an 
Art that made no great noiſe in the world, and 
brought its Profetlor's no great glory ; eſpecial- 
ly compar'd with Mufick, « and' thoſe other 
Arts, that qualified 'em for entring the Lifts, 
and being crown'd in their Publick Games, 
which was the highett honour they cou'd an- 
riently aſpire to. The ſame may be aid cf 
Angnry, which rais'd thoſe that profeſs d it to 
a great heighth. We find nothing more con- 
cerning Japrs. 

Li:zius, one of the antienteſt Poets known, 
having written of Fraits and Trees, is likewiſe 
rankt among the Phyſicians. He is pretended 
by ſome to have taught Orphexs, ana to have 
been no leſs a Muſician than he. 

* Why our Au- * Orphens is ſo well known, that we ſhall 
thor *p1ſtpmes not amuſe our ſelves with the Fables concern- 
Linus and Or- 

pherus to Japis 1 can't imagin?, ſince they were, according to all accounts, 
contemporaries to Hercules and Ariltzus, and flouriſh'd 100 years before 
re War of Troy. Pauſan. lib, 9. Tzetzes Hiſt, 299, Chil, xit. Virg 
Georg. lib. 4. | 
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ing bim. The Greeks believ'd him to have 

been of Thrace, and give him a charaQter very 

like that of Hermes Triſmegiſtus, that is, for 

an univerſal Man, What 1s reported of his 

Muſick, is well known. But whats more ma- 

terial to our Hiſtory, is, that they look'd up- 

on him, not only as ( b)a Phyſician, but as the 

Dreentor of Phyſick, as one that firſt found the C6) Pauſan. 
means of appeaſing the anger of I Gods, and the Beet. 
manner of expiating crimes. 

There are yet ſonle pieces of Poetry which 
bear his name, out of which we have already 
cited ſome (c) paſlages relating to the vertues of 
certain Simples, and the cure of certain Di-/ c) See 14s 
ſtempers. But theſe pieces have been a long Ch:pter of Mer- 
time eſteem'd4#purious, tho they be very an- (#7). 
tient ; for they were aſcribd to lum even in 
the time of Cicero, who ſays one Cercops was 
the Authour, 

Pliny obſerves, (d) that Orpheus fir/# wrote of C4) by 
Plants any thing curious, or ſomething 100 curions, is 1 % FENee 
For the Latin word fgnifies either. This may ym, ©; —_ 
be conſtrued of the exa&tnels of Orphens's work yit , Orpheus, 
upon that ſubjet. Bur Pliny elſewhere ſhews curiofius de * 
that by cxrioſsty he there meant 24nty, or [#- berbis aliqua 
perſtition, to which the Genius of the Antient proedidit, liv. 
Times was extreamly inclind ; and weare in- 25. Cap. 2, 
form'd by (e) another , that Orphens paſs d for (5) pauſ:u, E- 
a great Magician. liac, 

7#) Galen likewiſe mentions an Or hers, to) of a 
whom he gives the ſurname of Theologz, wiio gor. tid, » C.7. 
wrote of the manner of compounding divers | 
Poiſons. This ſurname ſeems to point out the 
Orpheus, whoſe Hiſtory we are upun, wherher 
theſe Books were truly his, or, which is more 
likely, father d fallly upon hun. 

* Others have written that Crprer's was ar /7;) Pauſan. F- 
(g) Egyptian, and in all appearance he was 114c. poſterior, 
older than the Greeks imagin. * Pavſanias, 4- 

mon; fl otaer in- 
ventions, aſcribes the invention of Remedirs fir Diteales, ord of certain 
Rites of Worſhip :3 him. But 'tis prot 1ble theſe Romeates were no qthev 
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than Charms, '! ſuperſtitions Luftr ations, and not ſuch as afted by naty- 
ral means; be betng as has been objerv'd reputed a Magician by the An- 
tients, and amongſt the reſt by Pauſanias. Vide Bzotic, 


Muſens, another antient Poet, 1s lupposd 
(b) Ranaz at,to have been his Scholar. (hb) Ariſtop anes 
iv. ſcen. ii, aſcribes to him the teaching men remedies for 
diſtempers. Plz on him with Orphexs for the 
knowledge oft ants, but makes him the later 
Writer. But Pasſanias maintains, that thofe 
pieces which are imputed to uſes, are the 
works of one Onomacritas, 
Homer having the reputation of having laid 
down rules in all the principal Arts, and in all 
the Sciences, cou'd not fail of being dubb4 a 
Phylician. Firſt,he was thought to underſtand 
Surgery, becauſe he ſpecifies the chief particu- 
lars of the method of dreſſing Wounds, as 
drawing out the heads of - Arrows, or Darts 
lode'd in the Fleſh by means of Incifion, to 
ſtop the bleeding, to waſh and cleanſe the 
Wound, and to apply Powders, or Med'cines, 
that caſe pain. He was ſuppos'd likewiſe to be 
$killd in Anatomy, becauſe he ſpake of meſt 
parts of the Body. So he is complemented 
with the knowledge of Plants, for the mention 
of Meoly, which ſerv d againſt enchantments, of 
* Homer oficn te leaves of * Savin, which cauſe Barrenaefs, 
mentines the and ſome others. We have already taken no- 
mann:r of dre(- tice of his knowledge of Nepenthe, of which, a 
[ing and curing Pn, 
Wiynds, but ſeldom the means, yet we may gueſs by bis Potions of Pram- 
nian Wins, Goats Milb, Cheeſe, Barley-meal, &c. at his (kill in Phyſich, 
the alurdity of which compeſition, eſpectaily in the caſe wherein 'tis pre- 
lcrib d, has already be?n objected t> Machaon. As for theMoly and Ne- 
penthe, they being Fabulous Med cines, are nit to be infifled upon. The 
mention of the Leaves of Savin ſeem indeed to give ſome Countenance t9 
their Opinion, who betd, that he underflood Phyſich. But even in the uſe 
of that he 15 miſtz:2n ; for Savin will not cauſe Sterility, th1 it tao often 
procures abortion. As fer the Plague's ceaſing npan the ninth day, I ſup- 
poſe it rather to have relation to the Magical Whimies of thoſe times that any 
natural Oh ration or ſuppos'd, | 
word 
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word or two in the following Chapter. They 
* WJ .nake him deſcant upon divers Medical Maxims, 
- WM; when he obſerves that the plague ceaſed up- 
on the Ninth day, they ſuppoſe an alluſion to 
the opinion of thoſe Phylicians that hold that 
A terminate naturally upon odd days. 
'7e gives likewiſe dire&ions for health, or for 
the cure of certain diſeaſes, as when he intro- 
duces Thetss advitling her Son Achilles to viſit the 
I/emen, to draw him out of his Melancholy. 
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Diana, Latona, Pallas, Cybele, Angi- 
tia, Medea, Circe, Polydamna, Aga- 
meda, or Perimeda, Helena, and 
Ocnone, 

Goddeſſes, or Heroine: that contributed to 
the invention of Phyſick; or were at 
leaſt of the number of thoſe, who had 
the earlieſt knowledge of that Art. 


] Ve Women likewiſe pur in for a ſharein 

the honour of inventing Phyſick, cr ſome 
particutar Med'cines at leaſt. Diana appears 
at their head, and claims the invention of ſome 


» 


= 


Herbs, of which number Artemiſia, which (4) (a) Artemis. 


bears her name makes one; and ſome add{b)that C5) apulcy. 
ſhe taughtChiron the Centaur the uſt of it ; tho Cell. Ge Y;5'b, 
others attribute the diſcovery of rhis plant to Herb. cp 12. 


Artemiſia Queen of Caria, of whom mere here- 
after. F 

It is likewiſe inferrd, that Diana underſtood 
Phyfick, from Homer's introducing her dreiling 
the wounds of Exeas ; befides 'twas natural for 
ner to know ſomething of an Art, whereot 
Apolioh:r Brother was ſo great a Maſter, Za- 
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Latona her Mother is allow'd ſome skill like- 
wiſe for the ſame reaſon ; and Homer joyns her 
with Diana in the cure of Enecas. | 

Pallas, likewiſe is honour'd» with the 
diſcovery of ſome Plants, one of which 1s Pax. 
thenium or Feverfew, an herb of great uſe to 

(c )Faftor. lib. Virgins, as Pailas was, Ovid (c) adviſes the Phy. 
3+ ſitians to ſacrifice her, that ſhe may favour 'em 
"with her alfiltance ; and there was at Athens 4 
4) Health. ſtatue of Pa!las with the ſurnameof (d) Hygies, 
C<Platarch. in ereted by the oxder of (e) Pericles, to whom 
©:74 Pericl, ſhe reveald the afore-mentioned herb in a 
dream, as a remedy for one of his Slaves, who 
had gor a Fall from the top of a Temple. She 
(f) Preſerver, yas likewiſe ſurnam d (f) Sotera. 

Saviour. (g) Cybele, Mother of the Gods, had likewiſe 
(e)Diodor. Fc e"reputation of Teaching remedies for the 

ib. 4- Diſeaſes of little Children, | 

Anzitia Daughter of «ta, King of Colchir, 

(5)Sil.Ital.l 8. (b) was thefirit that diſcover'd Poiſonons Plants, 
or Poiſons drawn from Plants. Of her the 
Marſs, a People of [raly learnt to charm Serpents, 
She was otherwiſe called Angerona, - We 
C1) Reincs. In- ind at leaſt an old (7) Inſcription, wherein 
(cript. 133. this name 1s joyn'd to Angitia, without any 
Clalt. 1. pyvint intermediate. (k) Some think ſhe was 
(Mace tld 4xgerena, becauſe the Romans, being epi- 
1, Cap. 1% gemically afflicted with the Angina, or <Luinſh), 
were delivered by means of vows made to her, 

Ferris Fliccrs gives a ditterent reaſon for. it, 

Some make Angitia Daughter of the the Sun; 
and the ſame with Aedea ; who according to 
others was her Silter- This latter liv d in the 
time of the Heroes Chiron's Pupils, and her ad- 

(1) Palzphat. yentures are pretty well known. (/) What ſhe 
Fab. ilb.4. did was (o (urgrizing, that all the World be- 
licved her to be ati Enchantreſs. *T was ſaid of 
her, that ſhe made old Folks young again. The 
ground of which was this, that ſhe had a ſecret, 
that dyed white hair black. She was the firlt 
that advisd the uſe of hot Baths, ro make the 
Budy tupple, an:! tz cure diyers diſtempers 3 
which 
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which gave occaſion to the People, wito ſaw the 
preparation of Caldrons, Warter, and Fuel, and 
coun d not guels at the uſe of em, to reporr, 
that ſhe boil'd Men. Q1d Pelias : notwith- 
ſtanding his great Age, making tryal of this 
new Method, and lofing his Lite by the expe- 
riment, confirm'd the Fable. | ; 

(m) There are yet others who agr-e, that ) D'ozen. 
Medea was no Sorcereſs, but they give another 4p«adStobaun, 
account of the matter, they ſay, that ſhe made . 
the moſt tender, effeminate bodies luſty and -wige- 
rous, by teaching em the uſe of certain exerciſes, 
which made thoſe that ſaw the change ſay, that 
ſhe boiled their Fleſh to make 'em young, 

Diodores tells us further . that the cur'd by 
means of herbs the wounds of Jaſon, Laertes, 

Atalanta, and the Theſpiades. 

Circe, a third Siſter of /cdea, and Angitta, 
is no leſs famous. Her $kill in hetbs gor her 
likewiſe the reputation of an Enchantreſs, as 
well as Medea. Diodorys tells us, that Circe 
knew abundance of Plants good againit Poiſon. 

She gave her name to thar, which is called, , 

* Circaa. (n) ſome Authers ſay, that ſhe had a, 6, 
. Nizht Shale. 

Yon cali d Marſus, from whom the /Mar/; WEree,) Autus Ge! 

p . i C's 

deſcended. Whatever ſhe were the (0) Circe ©, jp, - 

ans lookt upon her astheir Patroneſs, and paifl Cap. " a 

a religious worſhip to her. 'Choſe,that wou d becay, 8, 

more particularly informed, why Circe was re-(+s) Cj-erod: 

pured a Magician by the Greeks, and that part Mir. Decor. liv; 

of Latiam, where ſhe ſettled for rhe Country of 3. 

Poiſons, and Enchantments, may conſult 0 - 

ſienr Buchart's Phaleg. 

Polydamna, Wife to Thon, an Egyptian, 1s allo 
of the number of thoſe that unde: {t.odFhyſici, 
having had skill in the uſe of divers remedies 
of the product of her own Country, as Homer 
oblervezs. We ſhall ſpeak cf ſome of 'cm under 
the head of Helen, who follows by and by. 

The ſame Pcer certifies for Agameda Wite of (; » Propert. 
Mulius, that ſhe knew allthe Med cines, that the (\, +, ries - 
F 1th wieided, (p) fie was allo call'd Pcrimeda ,$ch5i. in Th:. 

Ji (4) ſome wcir, 
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(4) Ticequel. (9) ſomeghink her the ſame perſon, that Homer 
de Nubil, calls in another place Hecameda, that waſkt 
AMachaon's wounds with warm Water. 

Helen, the beauteous Greek, ſo famous in 
Story, no leſs deſerves a place here for her 
knowledze of the Med'cine, which Homer calls 
Nepen:he,which ſhe had of Pohdamna.This Med. 
P.ticle ve ang Cine as the Etymology of the 0) name ſhews 
5.z36;, doler. Was ſo admirable, that 1t eas d all _ and 

all Anger, and caus d 'em to forget all misfortunes, 
A man cou'd not weep, ſays the Poet, the day 
that he taſted it, tho he had loſt his Father, or 
Mother, or the deareſt Friend in the World 
The properties of Nepenthe agree very well 
with thoſe of Opium ; the only difficulty 1s, that 
Helen mixt it with the Wine, ſhe gave /Aene- 
{aus s Guelts to make'em more gay, and not to 
itupify 'em. To this we may anſwer, that 
Opi:m has either of thoſe effe&s, on thoſe, that 
2re very much uſed to it; and what is obſervable 
is this,that wonderful Drug comes from theſame 
Country from whence He/ex had her Nepenthe, 
that is Eg ypr. 

Oenone, Rival to the precedent, was no leſs 
* (7, Tpſe rats Skilful then ſhe, (s) Apollo, ſays ſhe, bimſelf 
&1gnam medi- tanght me Phyſick, and 1 know all the medical Roots, 
cas mili tra!» and Herbs in the World, 
fit artrr, 

Admiſitqu? meas ad ſua dona mans. 

Quecungque kerba patens ad opem radixque medendi 

7)rils in tot naſcirur orbe, mea tft, 

> mileram quod amr non eft medicabilis herbis, 

Peſtituor, pracens artis, ab arte med. - Epiſt. ad Parid. 


(r ) From the 


We have already taken notice of ſome other 
Women, as the Daughters of Hercales and Chi- 
ron, the Wife, and Daughters of Eſculapins, 
who were of this number likewiſe ; and we 
thall have occaſion to mention more hereafter. 
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CHAP, XXXL 


Athotis, Thoſothrus, Jachen, and 
Solomon. 

Antient Kings aud Prieſts, that praJis'd 
Phyſeck, 


REfore we examine the Progreſs of this Art, 
after the Siegeof Troy, ro which the Grecian 
Eſculapinus brings us, and with which we cloſe 
the brit Epocha of this hiſtory ; we are oblig'd ro 
re-aſcend a little, and return into Egypr, the 
Country of the firit Eſculapras. - 
* We find there one Arhorzs,, ſecond King of *Scaliger.Can* 


the firſt _—_—y of the Thinttes,who, according llagog. p. 222* , 


to Manetho, was very $kilful in Phylick, and 
wrote himſelf ſome treatiſes of Anatomy. The 
ſame Author joins with him one Thoeſorhrac, 
a King of the third Dynaſty, no leſs expert. 

(:) The cuſtom of embalming their dead in /+) Galen, 1n- 
uſe among the Egyprians, gave 'cm more con- rodutt.ſcu Me- 
venience of learning Avatomy, than the Greeks dic. 
had, who not daring to touch dead Bodies, 
cou d only inform themſclves by difle&iag of 
Brutes, or when chance preſented ro em un- 
happy wretci:zes, whoſe wounds were large 
enough to diſcover their Bowels. 

Theſe Kings undoubtedly imitated their Pre- 
deceflor (#) Oſiris, who is ſaid to have invented. (Cu) See the 
(w) In this Country, the great Men were lo far Chapt.of OCs ris. 
from thinking this Art any diminution to their (#/ Vide Stra- 
honour, that they engro(s'd it wholly to them- 290: 
ſelves, forbididing under great penalties 
any of thePeople to preſume to meddle therein, 
under their Kings, Prieſts, and Grandees, to | 
whom it was permitted. , (x) Elan ſays the (x) Hiſt: eni- 
ſame of the antient Greece , that norft but mal.lib. 2, c.1$ 
Princes practisd Phyfick, meaning unqueſtio- 

H 2 nably 


- 


(1) Lib, ®. c,2. 
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nably the Princes, and Heroes before-men-. 
tion'd. 
Tachen, was undoubtedly of no lefs quality, 
He was, ſays Sidas, a favourite of the Gods, 
and very uſeful to Society, who lived in the 
time cf SenesKing of Egypr,and who wrote very 
well of remedies drawn from Amnlets, and 
Charms. Fachen, adds he, was very dextrous at 
curing diſeaſes, and cou'd ſtop the courſe of the 
Plague, and temper the ſultry heat of the Dog. 
ſtar ; tor this a magnihcent Tomb was rais'd to 
Him, whither the Prieſts repaired in all 
Epidemical  Diſtempers, and after the uſwl 
Sacrifices, took Fire trom his Altar, with whi 
they kindled Piles prepared in ſeveral parts of 
the City, and thereby purg'd the Air of the In- 
fe&tion, and ſtoprt the progrels of the diſtemper, 
When this King, and Phyfician hv'd is uncer- 
tain, but they were apparently very antient. 
In imitation cf the w_ of Egypt,theirNeigh- 
bours the Kings of 5»dea apply d themſelves 
{omerimes to the ttudy ct Philoſophy and Med- 
ci1s; witneſs their great King So/omon, of whom 
the Scripture lays ; that he wrote a6 thouſand 
Canticles, amd pronounced three thouſand Pro- 
verbs ; that he knew from the Cedar of Libanus 
tothe H (op that grows pon the Wall, and that he 
wrote of [nfcils, of Fiſhes, of Birds, and all other 
animals. , 
(») 7eſepins enlarging upon this, ſays, that 
God endacd thisPrince with ſuch underſtanding and 
wiſdom, that 0 Other thro all antiquity was com- 
parable to him, that he fſurpaſid xbundantly the 
greateſt, and moſt celebrated Egyptians. He 
compoſed, ads he, five thouſaud Books of Songs 
and} erſes,and three thouſand of Parables ; he wrote 
of n«:nral hiſtory from the Hyſſop ro the Cedar, 
and continxed it thro all :nimals, as well Birds, 
as Fiſhes, and thoſe that live upon the Earth, For 
God had given him a perfett knowled:e of their 
Natrres, which he exerciſed in mating Med cines 
jor the bruefir of Men, among which ew fee 
tha 
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that had the vertue of caſting out Devils, [6 efeT «- 
ally that they dar'd not to return, 
This way of caſting 'em out , is yet much in uſe 
with our Nation, and I have ſeen one Eleazar, 4 
Tew, in preſence of ihe Emperor Veſpalian, his 
Sous, Captains, and Souldiers, diſpeſſeſs divers. 
He hung at the noſe of the Man polletſed 4 Ring 
in hich was ſet aRoot,which Solomon us'd to that 
purpoſe, which as ſoon as the Devil ſmelt, he 
threw the Dzmoniack 10the ground, and quitted 
him. He repeated afterwards certain words , 
which Solomon left written, and ia his name for- 
bad him to return. But to ſhow the gffett of his 
charm more evidently, he filled a Pitcher of Water, 
and commanded the Devil to throw it down, to 4s- 
monſtrate by that Sign, that he had quitted the 
poſſeſſed, which the Devil obeyed, Þ[ tho»yght my 
ſelf oblig d, ſays the Author, to make this relation, 
that noone might doubt the extraordinary knowledge, (2) Vide ih. 
which God of his ſpecial Grace gave to Sulomon. Z*10n. Hamor: 
(z) The Rabbres ſay, that Ezechics ſuppreſs d * Trithemius 
thoſe Books of: Solomon, becauſe abundance put "115 bejraes 
more truſt in the power of the Herbs, than of God.'*' Wy 
* The Book call d Claviculx Solomonis, which is Boots : « Banay 
ſaid to be an imaginary Book, yet is much <. A 
ſought after by thoſe, that are inquilitive after xe" 42a 
Magick, ſuppoſes him to have writtea upon , p- 0, wo 
thar ſubjet. Sufhcient Apology, has oeen made Spirit-un al. 
for him; but this paſſage of Foſephus, ſhews hertus m1cnuy 
that the Jews were {tronzly poſlefied with the gue more. 1 15. 
opinion, that Solomon uled Superſtitions reme- ver Alm:Qal, 
dies in the cure of aiſcaſes, as the reciting rey- 2.127 noverr; 
tain words, and applying a Ring, which was annulorun, 
a {ort of Anulct, as we have before taken notice. 3- Þe novem 
It may pechaps be urg d, vhat tis not impoſſible, ©4ndariis.4.De 
that God ſhou'd have communicated this know- ©119u5 figurts 
ledge to Solomon z but we tind no examples of ?P!"Kuum. 
of any ſuch cures in Holy Wriz, and the words *, De Iigiltts 
which the Prophets and Apoſtles pronounc'd on _ 7 Rang” 
the Jike occaiions, were only to fienify their jt vs 
Commuthion, and Power received from God to ,;> 7 41>. 
£1ce all diizaſes ;. as {4 be 247 of God, or of ved, vojc; 
tl 2 . FE/H6 us (pr: ions 
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Teſus Chriſt be thou healed, It they employ'd 
any matter, or made any application, 1t was of 
things common, and well known without any 
manner of ceremon:;,that might ſavour of ſuper. 
ſtition, like the application of the Riz, and 
Root, before ſpoken of. If Solomon did really 
Nutt his Books with ſuch remedies, he had 'em 
not from Revelation, as Joſephus woud inſi. 
nuate ,but from the correſpondence he held with 
the learned Men of Egypt. This Prince liv'd 
about a hundred ard ſeventy years after the 
Siege of Troy, 

| had forgot another argument of Solomon's 
knowledge of Phyfick, or at leaſt of the conſti- 
tution of a human Body, which is drawn from 
tho following words of the 12th Chapter of Ec. 
cleſfiaſtes, . 

Remember now thy Creator in the days of 
thy youth, while the evil days come not, nor thy 
years draw nigh, when thou ſhalt ſay, I have 
plerſure in thew. While the Sun or the Light or 
the Stars be not darkned, nor the Clouds return 
afier the Rain. In the day when the keepers of the 
Houſe ſhall tremble, and the ſtrong men {hall bow 
themſelves, and the grinders ceaſe becauſe they are 
ſew, and thoſe that look out of the: Windows be 
dark ned; and the doors ſhall be ſhut inthe Streets, 
when the ſound of the grinding is low, aud he ſhall 
riſe up at the voice of the Bird, and all the Dangh- 
fers Fl Maſick ſhall be brought low. Alf9 = 
they ſpallie afraid of that which « high, and fears 
ſpall be in the way, and the Almond Tree [hall 
flouriſh, and the Graſhopper ſhall be a burthen, and 
deſire ſhall fail, becauſe man goeth to hus long home, 
and the mourners go about the Streets ; or ever the . 
Silver cord be looſed, or the GoldenBowl be broken, 
or the Pitcher be broken at the Fountain, or the 
Wheel broken at the Ciſtern. Then ſhall the duſt 
return to the earth as it was: and the Spirit ſhall 
return unto God, abogaveits © 

Tiscaſy to find that this is a deſcription of 
old age, managed after the oriental manner 

. anc 
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and of the ſeveral inconveniences that attend 
it, till they at laſt are rerminated by Death, or 
the diflolution of the humane Body. The Sw, 
the Light, the Moon, and the Stzrs, denote the 
Wit, the Judgment, the Memory, and the other 
faculties of the Soul which daily decay in old 
men. The Clowd; and the Rain are Cathary s and 
Defluxions, familiar to this Age. The Keeper 5 
of the Houſe, and the —_ men are the Sences, 
the Advſcles, and the Tendons, The Grinders 
Genify the Teerch. Thoſe that /cok ont of the Win- 
dows are the Eyes. The Doors ſhut in the Strerts 
and the ſornd of grinding become /ow, fignty 
the mouth which opens with pain to ſpeak, and 
the neceſſity of eating {lowly and without noiſe. 
The voice of the Bird denores the morning, 
which is the time when old men get up, becauſe 
they cannot (ſep. The Daughters of a—_— 
that are 6roxeht low, (ignify that men leave 0 
S$1»ging at that age, and have no freliſh of 4r:50r 
Sciences, The fear and trembling of ancient 
zerſons, and their difficulty of going, is repre- 
ented by what follows immediately after. 
Ls ano Almond tree is white hair- The 
Graſhopper beinga burthen is the bodv, which frgm 
a light and llcnder one, as it was before, is/be- 
come groſs and heavy. To conclude, the /one 
home 1s the grave, and thoſe thar go aboat the 
ſtreets are the mourning men or women that 
made a trade of waiting upon burials. 

The reſt of the Emblem or Enigm is more 
difhcult to explain. To ſucceed in ſuch an at- 
tempt, a man ougyt to have the very ſame Idea 
of the parts of the body, as Sv/omnon had. This 
1s certain, that the ſacred Author deſigned un- 
der theſe hidden terms to ſhow the dulolution 
of our principal organs, and this 1s all we can 
pretend to know. As for what has bezn written 
of theSilver cord, which ſome interpret to be the 
Arteries, or the Spinal Marrow z of the go'der; 
Bowl, which ſome take to be the the 9:ermbranes 
of the Brain, the Liver, or the Heart; of the 
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Pitcher, which hgnifies the Skull, and the Wheel 
that denotes the Lwngs ; all this, I fay, is bur a 
bare conjeCture that has no ſolid foundation. 

Perhaps racre may be ſomething in the wri- 
tings of the Rabbies, that may =Y co interpret 
this patlage, But if there 1s, I know nothing 
of it, and” leave is to others to find it out that 

underſtand them. To theſe curious Gentlemen 
I lik-wiſe leave every thing elle relating to 
Phylick which it to be found in the Books of 
the Jewiſh writers. The informations we re- 
ceive trom this quarter are but very inconſide- 
rable, if all the reſt be of a piece, with the ri- 
diculous Fable of the bone, call d Z#z, which 
according to them is found in the Back-bone, 
which 1s the Rcot, and as it were the Baſis 
of the whole frame of the human Body ; fo that 
the Heart, the Liver, the Brains, and the Geni- 
tals derive their original from this miraculous 
bene, which has this virtue or priviledge be- 
{1de; that it cannot be burnt, nor grownd, nor 
broke to pieces, but continues ſtill the ſame, , 
being as it were the bud of the ReſurreQion from 
which the whole Body of the animal ſhall ſhoot 
again, as Plants from their Seeds. 

Rilanus , from whom I have burrow'd this 
paſlage, adds, that the Rabbies reckon'd two 
hundred forty eight bones, and three hundred 
ixty five veins or ligaments in a man's body. 
Thoſe that underſtand Atatomy will langh at 
this, bur as little sk1ll as theſe Doors ſhow 1n 
this Science, Tis probable that they were not 
ach berter veritin it, in the time of So/omon, 
or thoſe eAzgyprian Kings, whom we mention 
in the beginning of this Chapter. - Their Super- 
ttition was no leſs then, than when the Rabbies 
fovriſhd, who palm'd an infinite number of 
rablcs upon the world, as the account ws have 
-iven of the Phyſick of theſe ancient times 
iu4ciently teſtihes, 
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CHAP Lk 


Of whet happen'd to this Art from the 
time of the Trojan War, to that of 
Peloponneſe, 


. as, 


WE, have hitherto ſet down almoſt every 
thing, thar the earlieſt times of antiquity 
furniſh us with, relating to Phyſick.If the Rea- 
der 1s ſurpriz' d to ſce the account ſo uncertain 
and mixt with Fables, to the time of the Troy Fo | 
al , 
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War, he will have more reaſon to be ſo, when 
he is inform'd that even afrer this perio ,- if we 
(a) Sequentia may believe Pliny, (4) P byſick lay buried in | 
£jus, (Medici- moſt profornd darkneſs,till, the Peloponnefian We 
na a Trojanis robe out, whe Hippocrates 4s it were reviy dit, 
temporibus ) and brought it to light. 
mirum diftu, 'Tjs atleaſt the ſpace of ſeven hundred 'yexs, 
in note den- £m the firit of theſeWars down to the ſecond. 
tiſſima latuere, 2,15, does not deſcend altogether ſo low asPliy 
uſq; ad Pelo- but we want only about fourſcore years, which 
pPo——_ diſtance of time there is between Pythagorasand 
pang a wcem Tippocrates, the firft having tivdin the lxth 
cam "i. Olympiad, and theſecond in the Ixxxth. Behold 


it Hip- 
— "4 now after what manner he ſpeaks of the lat- 


. ter. 
(6) Cell Pre (5) Aﬀer thoſe whomT have mentioned (that 
fat. is to ſay, the Sons of «&:/c«/apins) there wasno 


er{on of reputation that prattis'd Phylick, till 

uch time as men began to apply themſelvey 
more earneſtly to the {tudy of learning, which 
being as prejudicial to the body, as it is ſervice 
able to the mind, it ſo fell out, that thoſe who 
purſu'd it with the greateſt > - gs. having 
deſtroy'd their health with the perperual Me- 
ditations, and Watchings, had more occaſion 
for Pliylick than other Men. For this reaſon 
the ſcience of healing Maladics was at firſt con- 
ſider'd*as a branch cf Philoſophy, ſo that we 
may jultly affirm that Phyfick and Philoſophy 
were born together. This 1s the true cauſe why 
we find ſeveral of the ancient Philoſophers 
very well skilld in Phyſick, among whom we 
may reckon Pyxthzgoras, Empedocles, and De- 
mocritns, as the moſt confiderable, 

What this Author ſays here, viz, that Phy- 
ſick and Philoſophy began together," is only 
purſuant to what he had advan-'d betore, and 
we have already obſerv'd, that all the Phylick 
of the Sons of Eſculapins and of their con- 
temporarics » Wholly conſiſted in healing of 
WOUunys- 


” 
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Tf we muſt affign a realon for this great 
Vacuum which theſe Authors remark to , om 
happend here in the HiNory of Phylick, we 
may ſay that the knowledge cf thoſe that 
praicd it during this interval, being ſhut up 
within the narrow bounds of Empiriciſm, men 
were content with knowing a few Remedies, 
which experience had ſhown to be proper for 
certain Diſeaſts, without reaſoning either up- 
on the cauſe of the illneſs, or the operation of 
the remedies, ſo that theſe remedies being 
handed down from Father to Son, and never 
20ing out of the Family, there was no neceſſi- 
ty to write upon this ſubje&. 

This being ſuppoſed, we are not to wonder 
that ſince theſe Phyſicians did not make them- 
ſelves known by their writings, which is one 
of the ſureſt ways of preſerving our memories, 
their names are buried in oblivion. Another 
reaſon, no leſs! forcible than the former, is this, 
that thoſe who ſucceeded A:/culapivs and his 
Son, how great ſoever their skill and experi- 
ence might be, lived in a fabulous age, and ha- 
ving no opportunity to aſſiſt at ſo celebrated a 
Siege as that of Troy, they wanted a Homer to 
1mmortalize their names. 


Vixere fortes ante Ag amemnona 
Multi, &C, 


One might however have expetted that ghe 
Hiſtorians woud have done what wecou'd nor 
hope from the Poets, but the Hiſtory of theſe 
times is generally ſo ccnfus'd and defective, 
that the Phyſicians are not the only perſons 
that have reaſon to complain of ic. Wedon't 
certainly know when Homer liv'd,but much leſs 
the place where he was born. 

Therefore tho we ſhou'd allow withCel/as,tha! 
during this ſpace of time, there was no Phyti- 
cians of any note, whoſe memory 1s preſerv'd 
down tous, we ought not toimpure it to _ 

| ur. 
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but to the Age wherein they lived, and it does 
not follow that Med'cine was not cultivated 
before his time, whom he ſuppoſes to be the 
reſtorer of it. 

Iſidore of Sevil more clearly diſcuſles this que- 
ſtion. Apollo pailes among the Greeks, ſays he, 
for the author and inventor of Phylick. His 
Son eA&ſculapins mnprovd this Art, or at lea 
had the reputation or doing it, but being 


kill'd by a Thunderbolt, 'tis ſaid that ever . 


fince thar Phyhck was forbidden, and that the 
art periſh'd at the lame moment with its Au- 
thor 3 having been conceal d or bury'd tor al- 
moſt 500 years, till the Reign of Artaxerxes 
King of Perſia, when Hippocrates the Son of 
Aſclepins « che Ifle of Co, diſcover'd it again 
to the wat ld. 

If we werc to believe the account this Author 

ives us, the reaſon of the interruption of Phy- 
Pk 1s evident enough. After Eſculapirss 
death, no mention was made of this Art till 
the time of Hippecrates ; but in all appearance 
he was but ill inform'd of what happen'd du- 
ring that period he ſets down, as he wasof the 
true name of the Father of Hippocrates, whom 
he calls Aſclepins by a groſs wo or th imagining, 
I ſuppoſe, that he was calld A4/clepiades, by 
the ſame Analogy tat Homer calls Achilles Pe- 
leiades, becauſe Hippocrates was the Son of 
Aſclepins , juſt as Achilles was of Pelexs : 
Whereas in truth, the name of Aſclepiades be-- 
lon&d in common to all- the potiterity of 
Eſculapirs, whom the Greeks call Aſclepins, 
What Jſidore adds immediately after, about 
the three Sects of Phylick, is argument enough 
that he had taken no great pains to inform 
himſelf ſutictently in this matter. 
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CHAPF. Il. 


Of the Alclepiade , and the Schools 
which they ereFed. 


Fil He deſcendants of «A:[c#lapizs, who are 
calld Aſc!epiade, have been believed to 


preſerve this Art in their family without inter- 
ruption. We ſhould be able ro ſay ſomething 
more particularly to this point, if the writings 
of Eratoſthenes, Pherecides, Apollodorns, Arins 
of Tarſus, and Polyanthus of Cyrene were now 
extant, who took care to compole the hiſtory 
of thele Succeſſors of E/calapias. Bur althothe 
Works of theſe Authors are loſt, yet the names 
of ſome of the Aſclepiade are ſtill preſerv d, as 
appears by the liſt of the predeceflorsof Fippocra- 
tes, Who call d himſelf the ſeventeenth in order 
of deſcent from Eſcalapins. 


(a) The Genealogy of this Phyſician is ſtill (4) Epifi. Tz- 
remaining in the following manner. Hippocra- 1 3d Actaxer- 
fes, of whom we ſhall ſpeak hereafter, was the **T 


Son of Heraclsdes, who was the Son of another 
Flip ocrates, the Son of Gnoſidicnus z; the Son of 
Nebrus ; the Son of Softratus the third ; the 
Son of Theodore the ſecond ; the Son of Criſa- 
mr the ſecond ; the Son of Loſtratxs the ſc- 
cond ; the Son of Theodore the firſt ; the Son of 
Cr:/amis the firſt Son of Cleomitides ; the Son of 
Dardanss ; the Son of Seftratus the firſt; the 
Son of Hippolochns ; the Son of Podalirius ; the 
Son of Eſculapins, Stephantis Byzantinus be- 
ftows two Sons more upon Gnoſidicar, befides 
him already mention'd ; the firit cf theſe two 
was call'd /Enizs, and the ſecond Podalirixe. 

Ir may be ſaid, perhaps, that this Genealogy 
1s fabulous; bat ſuppoſing ſome miſtake or 
interpolation in this ſuccetſion of the 4{c/2pia- 
de, 'tis at leaſt certairi that there were (:veral 
vranches of the Family of E/cx/2pins, betides 
that 
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that from which Hippocrates was deſcended, 
which latter was diſtinguiſh'd by the ſurname 
of —_ Nebrides , which was given it 
for the fake of one Nebrus, who was very fa- 
mous for his great $kill in Phyſick, and to 
whom the Prieſteſs of 4pollo gave a very ad- 
vantageous character, according to the Ayu- 
thor's obſervation, whom we cited laſt. W 
ſhall rake occaſion to ſay ſomething hereaft 
of Gnoſidicus, Heraclides, and the other Hip. 
pocrates, in the following Book. As for thoſe 
that came before them, we ingenuoully own 
that we know nothing of them. 


CHAP. 1. 


Of the ſeveral branches of the Aſclepia+ 
dx, and the three different Schools 
which they ereFed, 


AS we have already obſerv'd, there were 

X other branches of the 4ſclepiade, that were 

(4) 34len. me. diſperſed in ſeveral places. (4) We find men- 
rhvd, med.'ib. tion of three celebrated Schools ere&ed by thetn j 
i. the firſt was that of Rhodes, which happen'd to 
failfirſt by the failing of this branch of the Suc« 

ceſlors of Eſculapius, which ſeems to have fallen 

out a long while before Hippocrates, ſince he 

does nor ſpeak of it,as he does of that ofCnidas, 

which was the third, and that of Co the ſecond. 

Theſe two laſt flouriſhed at the ſame time as 

as the School of /raly, wherein were thoſe Phi- 
loſopher-Phyſicians of whomCe//xs ſpeaks, altho 

the G2ecian Schools were more ancient. Theſe 

three Schools, that were the only ones that made 

any figure, by a Spirit of Emulation perpetu- 

ally contended among themſelves, who ſhou d 

make the greateſt progreſs in Phylick. How- 

cver - 
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ever, Galen aſſigns the firſt place to that of Co, 
lince it produc'd the greateſt number of excel- 
lene diſciples 3 that of Cnidzs held the ſecond 
rank, and that of ray the third. 

Herodotus alſo makes mention of a School of 
Phyſicians that was in Cyrene, where, as we 
have taken notice already, there was a Temple 
of Eſculapins, whoſe worſhip was different from 
"'Y of the Grecians, From whence it may 

conje&ur'd, thit there were likewiſe Aſcle- 
piade of another ſort. 


The fame (a) Hiſtorian mentions likewiſe (,) lib, 3. 


another School of Phyſick, that was at Crotona, 
the Country of Democedes a famous Phylician, 
contemporary with Pythagoras , which Phyſi- 
cian, as Herodotss informs us, being ejzeted out 

of his City,by the ſeverity af his Father Caliphos, 
came kar{t to eAzgina, and afterwards to Athens, 
where he liv'd in great repute. From thence he 
went to Samos, where he had an opportunity to 
heal Pohcrates,theKing of thatlſland of a trouble» 
ſom diſtemper, which was worth hum two talents 
of Gold. Some time after this, being taken priſo- 
ner by the Perſians, he conceal d his profethon , 
but upon a difcovery was oblig'd to undertake 
the<cure of Darias.who had dillocated his Foot, 
and of his Q. 1toſſa, who had aCancer i 3 herBrealt! 
This Hiltorian adds, that Demoucede., lucceeding 
in theſe two cures, obtain'd fo great a ceputa- 
with the King, that he made him dine at his own 

Table ; however he cou'd not be induc'd to 

take up his abode there,for finding an opportu- 

nity to return to Greece, under the diſguile of a 

Py, he perform'd it accordingly, deſpiting all 

the Honours that were ſhown him in Perſia,and 

putting a trick upon thoſe that had.given him 

this Commiliion. After this he married, and 

took to Wife a Daughter of tlie famous A414/o 

us Countryman. 
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CH AP. IV. 
Of the School of Cnidus in particular, 


WE know no other particulars of the Phy. 
ſick of Democedes, nor of that of Crotona, 
Neither have we better Memoirs of the School 
of Rhodes. As for that of Cnidws, we may judge 
of the method of was followed there by ſome 
fragments {till extant in Hippocrates. (4) Thoſe, 


( a)De ratione ſays this Author, who compiled the Cnidian Sen- 
virtnus in acu- fences or Obſervations, have exattly obſery'd all 


the Symptoms of every diſtemper, and how ſome 
of them took them : in a word, all that any 
perſon, who knows nothing of Phylick, wou d 
write after he had inform'd himſelf by the Sick 
of all that they had ſufter'd. Bur, continues he, 
they have forgot the greateſt part of thoſe things 
which a Phyſician ought to know without hear- 
ing the relation of the ſick party. 

The ſame Author has likewiſe obſerv'd, that 
the Cnidians uſed very few Medicaments, and 
that Elaterium, (which is a Purgative made of 
the juice of a wild Cucumber) Milk and 
ew why were in a manherall the Med*cines they 
uſed. | 

We may inferr from what Hippocrates his 
{aid in this place, firſt that theſe Phyſicians con- 
tented themſelves to make an exa&t ennumera- 
tion or deſcription of the accidents that attend 
a diſtemper, without reaſoning upon the canſer, 
and tying themſclves to the prognoſtics. In the 
ſecond place we may gather that they us'd but a 
very {mall number of remedies, which them- 
ſelves, and their predeceſfors had try'd. Theſe 
two remarks are enough to let. us ſec, 
that the Cnidians were purely Empirics, or at 
leaſt that their chief perfe&ion was not that of 
exat reaſoning. 

The. 
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They departed the fartheſt from this method, 
when they ventur'd to compare dileaſcs, or re- 
medies together, which by them was call d 4n4- 
logiſm. The Cnidians, ſays Galen, «5d to cure 
thoſe that had an abſceſs in their lungs, after this 
manner. Having obſery' d that a Cough threw up all 
that lay upon the lungs, they drew out the tongues 
of thoſe that were troubl'd with the above men- 
rion'd diftemper , and endeavour'd to pour ſome 
drops of water down the aſpera arteria, on pur- 
ools. to raiſe a violent Cough by theſe means, 
which wou'd make them diſcharge all the puru- 
tent matter in their Cheſt, 


pe I 


CHAP. V. 


Of the Phyſicians of Cos. Reflexions 
upon their Phyſick, and that of the 
Cnidians. 


AS for what relates to the Phyſitians of Cos, 

we may likewiſe aflert, that if the Coay pre» 
notions, that are to be fouud among the works 
of Hippocrates, are nothing but a colle&ion of 
the Practitioners of Cos, as {everal perions have 
believ'd, that they were none of, the niceſt 
reaſoners, nay, we may ſay, that they did not 
take the leaſt care to give an account of their 
Prognoſtic s. 

From what has been ſaid it will appear, that 
it 1s not altogether true that Pliny and Celſus 
have advanc'd, viz. that we meet with no- 
thing of the hiſtory of Phyſick in ſo long an 
interval, but much leſs that Phyſick and Phi- 
loſophy began together, as the latter aſſerts, 
unleſs £ is to be underſtood about Rational Phy- 


ſick,that is to ſay, about that which is peculiarly 
employd in finding out the hidden: carſes of dij- 
| I eales; 
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eaſes, and aſſigning reaſons for the operation of re- 
medies ; for *tis certain, that this latter coud 
not begin but with the ſtudy of. Learning and 
the Sciences. It will be objected to me with- ' 
out queſtion, that I have here forgotten to 
ſpeak of a thing, for which the Aſclepiade de- 
ſerv d moſt reputation, and which overthrows 
all that I have ſaid about their manner of 
practice , Which I maintaind co be almo 
wholly empirical, iz. of their paſſing in the 
World for great Anatomiſts. *'T1s certain that 
Galen is of this opinion. At that time, ſays he, 
that Phyſick, was wholly confin'd within the fa- 
mily of the Aſc {epiade, the Fathers taught their 
Children Anatomy, and accuſtom'd them from 
their infancy to difle& Animals, ſo that this 
being handed down from Father to Son, it was 
needleſs to ſet down in bevy >, how ev 
thing was done, fince it was full as impoflible 
for them to forget this, as the Alphabet which 
rhey learnt at the ſame time. 

Several other paſlages we meet in this Author; 
by which we may ſee, that hereally believ 
that the Aſclepiade were perfectly well skill'd 
in Anatomy. But we may confront the autho- 
rity of this Phyſician with that of the ancient 
Cornmentator upon Plats, who expreſsly ſays 
that the Philoſopher Al/cmeon,of whom we ſhall 
have occaſon to talk in the following Chapter 
was the firſt that diſſeRed any Animal ; which 
deſtroys all that Galen has advanc'd about the 
Alcleptade, at leaſt thoſe of them that preceeded 
Alcmaon,with whom alone weare concern'd,here 
for as for thoſe that tollow'd him, they were 
either contemporaries with Hippocrates, or elſe 
came after hirft, 

Tho we were deſtitute of the teſtimony of 
this Author, yet by the little progreſs, that was 
made in Anatony even in the time ofHippocyates 
himſelf, it ſeems at leaſt probable,that men had 
examin'd the bodies of Animals but very fuper- 


hcially; which tis remote enough from what 
Galey 
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Galen aſſerts, that Anatomy was in its pet- 
feRion in the time of the Aſclepiade. And as for 
what he adds about a certain interval, which he 

erends to have been berween the moſt antienr 
Aſclepiade and Hippocrates, during which he 
wou'd needs perſwade us that Anatomy was 
negle&ed, the Reader will hnd in the Chapter 
of Eraſiftr atus, what judgment he is to paſs 
upon that matrer- 

I wou'd not be ſuppos'd to affirm, that the 
Aſclepiade had no manner of knowledge of the 
parts of bodies. It wou'd be a great abſurdity 
to maintain it, for without this knowledge 
they cou'd neither praQticePhyiick in general,noe 
Chirurgery in particular. Wichout doubec they 
knew very well,as for inſtance, the Bones, their 
Scituation, Figure, Articulation, and all that de- 
pends upon them 3j for otherwiſe they cou'd 
not have ſet them when they were broken or 
diſlocated. Neither cou'd they be ignorant of 
the Sciruation of the moſt conliderable Veſlels. 
It is likewiſeneceflary, rhat they ſhou d under- 
ſtand where the Veins and Arteries lye, becauſe 
cos open'd and burnt them continually; for 
we have already obſerv'd in the Chapter of Po- 
dalirixs,that theſe operations were very common 
even in the firft age of Phyſick. Beſides, it was 
highly requiſite, that they ſhou'd very wcll 
know the places where the profoundeſt Vellels 
meet, to avoid the loſs of blood, when they 
made any incifions, or when they cur off any 
of the members. In ſhort, they were oblig'd to 
know ſeveral places, where there were Tendon: 
and Ligaments, and ſome confiderable Nerves ; 
altho they confounded theſe three ditterent 

arts, and knew very -little of the laſt, as we 
all how hereafter. Beſides this, wor IE 
ſomething in general of the chief Inteitins, as 
the Stomach, the Gats, the Liver , the Spleen, 
the Kidneys, che Bladder, the Marrix, the Dia- 
thragm, the Heart, the Lungs, the Brain; as 
well as the moſt ſenfble humours; ſuch as the 
I 2 Blood, 
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blood, Cholar, Melancholy, Fligm, the Serofities, 
or Waters, and all the different fort of excrements 
that proceed from ſeveral parts of our body. 

It appears at firlt Sjght, thar the Aſcleprade, 
cou'd not know all this without being -+nate- 
miſts, or at leaſt without Rn diſſetted Ani- 
mals; but tis eaſy to demonſtrate, that they 
might attain to the knowledge of theſe things 
without it. The firſt and moſt familiar in- 
{tt ution they had came from their Butchers, 
and their Sacrifices, and as for what relates to 
to a human body in particular, they were glad 
of any opportunity to inſtru& thernſelves, 
when they found any bones ih the Fields, that 
were {tript of the Fleſh either by Beaſts, or the 
length of time, that theſe bodies had been ex- 
pos d to the air, or when they found 1n ſome 
by places the carcaſs of ſome unfortunate Tra- 
veller, that had been murder'd by Robbers, or 
the bodies of Soldiers, that died of the great 
wounds Of they receivd in Pattel. They con- 
der d. them without giving themſelves the 
trouble ro make any other Preparation, beſides 
what they found ready made to their hands, 
and took no notice of that ſcruple,which forbad 
them to touch any dead body which they found 
by accident. This was ſo great a ſcruple among 
theAncients,that it appears from a paſlage in4r1- 
ſrotle, Which we ſhall cite hereafter, that in his 
time there was no difletion of human bodies. 
Now thisPhiloſopher liv'd above fourſcore years 
after Hippocrates,Tis true indeed, that the Egypri- 
4ns,4S We have already taken notice, having been 
accultomed of old to embalm dead bodies, were 
furniſh d by this means with an opportunity to 
know the true diſpoſition of ſome parts of the , 
body, whichthey mult needs lay open, when they 
ſeparated them from others to preſerve the reſt; 
and 1t might ſo happen, that the A/clepiade reapt 
jiome advantage b thele diſcoveries of the 
Egyptians, but as the Chief intention of the lat- 
ter Was the preſerving of Bodies, ſo they 
ſcatce 
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ſcarce proceeded much farther, than it was 
neceſſary for them co go on with their deſign. 

Ihave thus recounted the ſeveral means by 
which theſe ancient Payhcians diſcover d the 
ſtruXure of bodies afrer che Death of the ani- 
mal ; but the beſt School they had, and indeed 
that which inſtruted them better than any uf 
the reſt; was the Prattice of their Profeſſion, 
which daily gave them an opportunity, to ſce 
in living bodies what they were not able to diſ- 
cover 1n the dead, when they drz(s d Wonnds, 
Ulcers, Tumours, Frattures, Diſlocations, and 
perform d other Chyrurgical operations. And 
as Phyſick was prelerv'd in the Family of the 
Aſclepiade for ſeveral Ages,where it paſs d from 
Father to Son, (o rhe traditions and obfervati- 
ons of their Fathers and Anceſtors ſupply 'd 
the want of experience in each particular 
man. This laſt opportuniry joyn'd with the 
- former, has made ſeveral Phyiicians, who liv d 
a long while after them, and of whom we 
ſhall make mention hereafter, to call it a» 
eaſe and natural, tho a long way, to gain 
the knowledge ot the humane Body : main- 
taining, that* this way alone* was ſuſh-1ent 
for pratice, We ſhall find in the Fifth 
Book, what were the reaſons that induc'd 
them to this, as likewiſe what other Phyſiciany 
had to ſay upon this occaſion, 
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CHAP. VI. 


Of thoſe Phyſiciens that were Philoſo. 
' Phers, and firſt of Pythagoras, and 
Xamolxis his Slave. 


Hltherto, as we have obſerv'd, it does not 
appear that Reaſon had been very much 
conſulted in Phyſick, the whole knowledge of 
which Art ſeems to have totally conſiſted in 
diſcerning and knowing Diſeaſes rather by their 
ſigns than by their pr and ufing a few fim- 
Je Medicaments, that were almoſt all taken 
= Herbs, or the praQice of ſome magical or 
ſuperſtitions Remedies. The Philoſophers were 
the firſt that interloping in this Art, at the 
ſame tiwe lens ns the faſhion of reaſoning 
into it Theſe Gentlemen added toit chat part 
which is call'd Phyſiology, and confiders a hu- 
mane body, which is the ſubje& of Phyſick, 
ſuch as it is in- its natural ſtate, and endea- 
vous to afſign reaſons for its fun&Rions and 
operations, in examining the parts thereof, 
and all that belongs to it, by Anatomy, and 
the principles of Phyſick. Not that it appears 
by any of their writings, or by the Titles of 
their Books that they had ever been what we 
call Prattitioners. Empedicles, of whom we ſhall 
talk hereafter, is the only man among them 
who 1s reported to have perform'd a cure. All 
the reſt appear to have devored themſelves 
_ to the Theory than Praftice of Phy- 
CX. ; 
P3thagoras, who liv'd about the Ix Olympiad, 
and founded the talick School, is the mott an- 
cient we know of thoſe that began to take this 
Art inro their conſideration. This Pihloſopher 
negleted no means nor opportunity to a 
7 | 's 
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his knowledge univerſal. With this deſign he 
travell'd into Egypt, which was the Country of 
Arts and Sciences, and learnt all their cyrio- 


fities. Tis very probable he borrow'd all the 


knowledge he had in Phyſick from thence, of 


which we have nothing remaining bur a few 

ſmall fragments, which however ſufficiently 
diſcover a Spirit of {uperſtition ſo remarkable 
in the preceeding Phyticians, as we have already 
obſery d, that which relates ro Phyſiology being 


very incon{iderable. (4) He believ'd that at («) Diogen; 
the time of Conception, a certain ſubſtance deſcend- Lacrt. Hiſt, - 
ed from theBrais, which contain'd a warm vapour ,Ohilol. Gaicy, 


from whence the Soul and all the Senſes derive 
their original, while the Fleſh, the Nerves, or 
Tendons, the Bones, the Hair, and all the Body 
in general, was made of the Biood, and other Hu- 
monrs that meet in the Matrix, He added, that 
the Body ot the Infant was formed, and be- 
came ſolid in forty days ; but that eleven, or 
nine, or more generally, ten months accord- 
ing to the rules of harmony, were requitite to 
make him intirely complear ; that all that hap- 

end to him during the whole courſe of his 
lite. was then regulated, and {that he carry'd 
it along with him in a Series or Chain, propor- 
tion'd wp the Laws of the ſame harmony above- 
mention'd, every thing falling out afterwards 
neceſlarily in its own time» Atthe end of this 
Chapter we ſhall examine what he meant by 
this. He likewiſe allerted, that the Veins, the 
Arteries, the Nerves, are the cords of the Soul. 
According to him the Soul ſpreads itfelt from 
che Heart to the Brain, and that part of it 
which is in the Reart, is the ſame from whence 
the paſlions proceed, whereas Reaſon and the 
Underſtanding reſide ia the Brain, This opt- 
mon, which belongs ini common to him and the 
ſacred Writers, perhaps came hrit from the. 
Caldeavs, with whom he had convers'd. 

As for the cauſes of Diftempers, he had learnt 
without queſtion all that, was believ'd concern- 
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mg them in the ſame School, and in that of the 
Magicians, whom he had likewiſe conſulted. 
The Air , (aid he, is all filld with Souls, 
or Demons and Heroes, that ſend dreams, and 
ſigns, and diſeaſes ro men, and eyen to beaſts, 
and *ctis for theſc Demons or Spirits for whom 
(6) luſtrations and expiations are perform'd ; 


Chapt. of Me- and in ſhort, all that the Southſayers and men 


lamp ns and 
Polyidus- 


of the like -profeſſion do upon theſe occa- 
110nNs. 

From the ſame place he has borrow'd all 

that he has written concerning the Adagical 
virtues of Plants, of which he cgmpos d a Book, 
which ſome aſcribe to a Phyſician, whole name 
was Cleemporns, As for what regards their 
natural qualities, Pliny only informs us that 
Pythzgoras had a particular eſteem for ' Cabbage, 
We ſhall ſee hereafter that he was not the only 
man among the Ancients that ſet a value upon 
this Herb, and looked upon it as a good reme- 
dy in caſe of ſeveral diſtempers, 

There are ſtill remaining ſome precepts which 
he gave, relating to a man s managing of himſelf 
to preſerve his health. He ſaid, that a man 
ought to accuſtom himſelf to the moſt fimple 
dict, and that which may be had in all places. 
Por this reaſon he woud.eat no fleſh, and 
liv'd only upon Herbs and Water. Helikewiſe 
prohibited the eating of Beans, either becauſe 
they make the blood groſs, or for ſome other 
myſterious reaſons mention d by the Ancients. 
Living after this manner, it was an eaſe mat- 
ter for him to follow the advice which he gave, 
8%, not to have any thing to do with women, 
bur when we have a mind to become weak. 
Laſtly, it was a ſaying of his, that a man 
ought never to be 1r1moderate in any thing 
thar relates either tc. buſineſs or noutiſh- 
ment, | 
He makes health to conſiſt in a ſort ot harmo- 
ny, but dves not deſcend into the particulars 
of it, He {aid the ſame thing of virtue, of = 

HT '_ that 
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that is Good in whatſoever reſpet, and of 
"God himſelf, ſo by this harmony he meant the 
relation or jſt proportion, which all parts oughr 
to have together, or the natzral order of all 
things. But what has been ſaid already of 
this ſame harmony which Pythagoras obſcrv'd 
in order of things that happen to every indt- 
vidual man in his life time, makes it credible 
that there was ſome greater myltery conceal d 
within. 

This myſtery, perhaps, might be much of the 
ſame nature with that which this Philoſopher 
found out in numbers, each of which, accord- 
ing to him, have ſomewhat remarkable in 
them, ſome of them being a great deal more 
perfe& than others. The odd numbers , for in- 
ſtance, were more conſiderable, and had more 
force in them than the even numbers; the 
ficlt repreſenting the Male, and the {ccond the - 
Female. But the number of ſeven was tie 
molt perfe& of all. 

The Reader may find in (c) Aacrobins Cc) i'.Cap. 5. 
and ( d )) Aulus Gellins, wherem this perfecti- (4) Uh. 2 £. 
on conlifts- To this opinion chiefly 1s owing '®+ Pericula 
the Ductrine of Climatteric years, the Ciſco- 49403 vite , 
very whereof is attributed to the Caldeans, | uviramg; 
from whom Pythagoras perhaps borrow d Pte =ns ee 
them. Each ſeventh year of a man's life is matters 


Chaidet! ap- 


call d by this name, and 'tis the receiv d 0-,,.y.,. Knn s 


pinion that at this time a man runs Us Garona 
v.05 fi- 


! . 
Tnof- that have faid that Pythazeras left 
2001.9. benmd hum in writing, aid that all 
ve 
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we know of his opinions is only taken out of 
the Books of his diſciples, may Perhaps deny 
that this Philoſopher maintain'd ſuch aſſer- 
(f) De. dieb- tions, Galen, who 1s of opinion for other 
decretor.lib 3: reaſons than thoſe that are drawn from the force 
eap. 8. &c of numbers conſider'd in themſelves, that a due 
regard ought to be had of the numerns Septena- 
rius, and even, and odd days, ſeems to queſtion 
whether Pythagoras held that opinion. Tis ſo eh, 
fays he,to diſcover the abſurdity and _— what 
i pretended concerning the virtue of numbers, that 
it 15 ſtrange howPythagoras,ſo diſcreet and wilea 
man, coud attribute ſo much power to number, 
This Philoſopher had time to examine them, 
and to admire the reſult of their combinations 
ſince Hiſtory reports him to have been well 
vers d in Arithmetick and Geometry, bur theſe 
Sciences ought rather to have given him an aver- 
ſion for ſuch wretched trifles. 
Zamolxis, whom the Gete ador'd as a God, is 
generally ſaid to have been aSlave of Pythagoraz, 
altho others ſuppoſe him to have been much 
more antient. He paſſes for one that had great 
$kill in Phyfack, but all the particulars we know 
of him, are that he us'd to ſay, that a man 
cou'd not heal the eyes without healing the 
head, nor the head without the reſt of the body, 
nor the body without the ſoul, and he pretend- 
ed the thatGreekPhiloſophers being ignorant of 
this Maxim, for that very reaſon fail d in the 
cure of moſt diſcaſes. The remedy that he usd 
to heal or cure the Soul, was that of Exchant- 
ments, not ſuch as Eſcalapims us'd, if we may 
take Pi/aros word for it, The Enchantments 
which Xamolxis meant, ſays this Philoſopher, 
were nothing elſe but virtuous diſcourſes and con- 
verſations, which, as he adds, produce wiſdom in 
the Soul, and that being once acquir d, "tis an eaſy 
matter t9 procure health to the head and to the rejt 
(2) Herodotus 0f the bedy, Bur by what ſome (g) others have 
and Stralzo, Written concerning the means which Aamolx: 

u>d to make himlelf paſs for a God, we may 
x | hng 
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fnd, that he was capable of uſing Enchantment, 
even in the proper and common ſenſe. 


CHAP VIL 


Empedocles, Alcmzon, Epicharmus,end 
 Eudoxus, the Diſciples or Followers 
of Pythagoras. 


Fmpedoctes was one of the moſt celebrated diſ- 
ciples of Pyxthaporas. Tis believ'd that like 
his Maſter, he joyn'd Aagric to Phylick: or that 


his Phyſick was Magica/. Bur in ſome places 


he lets us ſee that ſometimes at leait he applies 
himſelf to natural agents, where he cells us, 
that the Peſtilence and Farnine that ravag'd S:- 
eily his native Country ſo often, are occalion'd 
by a South wind, which finding a paſſage through 
certain holes in the mountains, made great 
deſtrution in the plains : So he advis'd them 
to ſtop up theſe holes, afrer which the Country 
was free from theſe two cruel perſecutors. He 
gave another teſtimony of his grear knowledyge, 


in remedying the ftench of a river that infeted' 


the air in a certain Province, which he brought 
about by digging Canals, by which he brought 
two other rivers into the bed ofche firit. 

If this Philoſopher got ſo much reputaticn 
by theſe Contrivances, he was nov leis famous: 
for the extraordinary cures he perform d. Dt0- 
genes Laertizs tells us, that he was particularly 
admir'd for healing a woman, who was look'd 
upon to be dead, hinding it was occation d by a 
{uffocation of the Urerus. He nam'd this ma- 
lady from a Greek werd, which fignihes without 
/cſpiration. He pretended that one might live 
in ſuch a condition the ſpace of thirty davs. 
He gave out that he had infallible rewmears = 

al 
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all ſorts of diſeaſes, and for old age, nay that he 
was able to raiſe the dead. 
He had a very fingular opinion about the 
4 a) Galen. de manner of the formation of Animals. (a) He 
Semin. lib 2. believ d that ſome parts of their bodies were 
Cap. 3- contain'd in the ſeed of the male, and others in 
that of the female,and that the Venereal appe- 
tite in both Sexes proceeds from this defire SS 
the diſunited and ſeparated parts have to be re- 
.. joynd. 
(4) 1dde Hiſt. "As for (6) Reſpiration, he ſuppos'd it to be 
Vhtolopl.. perferm'd after this manner- As ſoox as the hu- 
midity, which at the beginning of the forma- 
tion oft the Faxtus was very plentiful , begins 
ro leſlen, the air ſncceeds 1t, infinuates it ſelf 
through the pores, after which the natural heat 
endeavouring to get looſe, it caſts the air with« 
out, and when the heat re-enters, the air fol- 
lows it again, The frjt, continues he, is call'd in- 
ſpiration, and the ſecond expiration, The Fcetus 
or Infant in the mothers womb, according to 
him, has the uſc of rc{piration, 

Hearing »s perform d by the means of the air, 
that {trikes the interiour part cf the ear, which 
winding in the form of a Cockle-ſhell, and be- 
ing joynd tothe higheſt part of rhe body like 
1 Iintelc Bell, difcerns all che impulſions of the 
air that enter mnt 16, 

The [e#/ is compos d of an equal proporti- 
on of each cf the four Elements; theNerves of 
te, earth, and two parts of water ; the Nail: 
acmade ot Nerves conders cd by the contaR of 
the alt, The Pexes leem ro be composd of e- 
qual parts ct water and earth, but for all this 
they were made of the tour Elements, among 
which the Water and carth were predominant. 
Sweat and Tears procced from the thinner par- 
ticles of blood 

the Seeds of Plants areas it were their Ez ys, 
witch tall from them when rhev are ripe. 

Fmpeaocles writ concerniny Fhyiichk mm Verſe, 

anu compes {4 tx thouſand Yurſgs upon this 


To 
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argument. He had ſo great an eſteem for this 
art, that he pretended that Phyſicians (ro whom 
he joyn'd Southſayers and Poets) had much the 
preheminence befcre other men,and came near 
che immortal Gods, He had a diſciple calld 
Pauſanins, who was likewiſe a Phyſician, 
mpedccles was born at Agrigentum, a City 
of Sicily, and according to Diogenes Laerting, 
fouriſh'd about the 84th Ohmpiad. Snidas 
pretends that he foflow d the profeſſion of a 
Sophilt at Athens. His death was extraordina- 
ry. Some lay, that being delirous to examine 
the fire of Xina with too much curiclity, he 
came ſo near that he was conſumed by them, 


Others have affirm'd that this was an ettc&t of 


his vanity, and that he was ambitious of dy- 
ing thus, that diſappearing all of a ſudden, he 
might be taken for a God. ; 
Alemeon,another diſciple of Pxthagoras,was of 
Crotona ; he particularly apply'd himſelf ro the 
ſtudy of Phyſick. His name delcrves to be 


preſerv'd to all poſterity, if what a (c) Com- (Cc) Chalcid'vs 
mentator upon Plato tells of h im be true, 252. in Platogis Th- 
that he was the firſt that anaromiz'd Animals, mum, 


to inſtru&t himſelf in the ſcyeral parts of cheir 
bodies, 

The Reader will be ſurpriz'd that it was 
fo long before Anatomy was introduc d into 
Phyhck, and will hardly conceive how they 
came to beltow the name of Phyſicians, or e- 
ven of Chyrurgeons, upon men that under 
ſtood nothing of it. But this wonder will 
vaniſh, when he confiders that I have alrza- 
dy ſaid upon this ſubje& in the Chapr. of the 
Aſclepiade, 

As Aiemeon's Writings have had the 1ll fate 
to be deſtroy'd by time, we know bur little 
of his Anatomy, but what we tind in Galen, 
which indeed more properly belongs ro Phy- 
hology. He ſupposd that the Hearing was 
perform'd by the ear, being hollow within, 
as we hnd all hollow places reſfomnd when 
the 
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the voice penetrates them. As for Smelling, | 
he pretended that the Soul, whoſe chief ſcar 
accurding to him, was in the brain, receiv'd 
odours by attrafting them in reſpiration. He 
imagin'd that the Tong#e diſtinguiſh'd t 
by its humidity, by 1ts moderate heat, 
its ſofrneſs. The Seed, according to him, was 
2 particle of the brain. The Fatus was nou- 
riſhd in the womb by drawing nouriſh- 
ment on all ſides of its Body, which is like a 
Spunge. 

Health, according to its Hypothelis , de-. 
pends upon the equal mixture of heat, dry- 
neſs, cold, and moitture, nay, even of {ſweet 
and bitter , and other things, On the other 

E hand, diſcaſes ariſe when one of theſe predo- 

6 minates-ver the reſt, and by that means de- 
ſtroys their union and ſociety. 

picharmus ot the Ifle of Cor, was likewiſe 

a hearer of Pythagoras, He writ of natural 

Philoſophy and Phylick, and is frequently 

quoted by Pliny, when he deſcribes the vir- 

Tiraquell, fues of any ſimple. (d) Tis reported, that 


(2) Tirequel, tucs of any fimp! reported, 
de Nobilitate fiis Writings are {till to be ſeen in the Yatices 


ibrary. 
Exdoxs receiv'd his inftrution from 4» 
rhytas, a farhous Pythagorean, He liv'd fome- 
what later than the above-mention'd. (e) We 
(e) See the hall have occafion. to ſpeak of him herc- 
ns ofChry- after. 
ppus. 


CAP. 31. 


CHAP. VIII. 


Of Heraclitus, Democritus, and ſome 
other Phyſicians that were Philoſo - 


phers. 


THe Pythagorean Philoſophers were not the @& 
only perſons that concernU themſelves - 
with Phylick. Heraciitas the Epheſian (who 
livd inthe 69th Olympiad, that is ro ſay, about 
the lame time with Pxthagora;, and had a Phi- 
lolo y peculiar to himſelf) applied himſelf 
likewiſe to the ſtudy of Phylick, 

Hiſtory informs us, that this Philoſopher, 
puſhed on by his moroſe auſtere humour, which 
occafion'd the report that he always wept, 
W retiring into a ſolitary place to avoid the con- 
verſation of mankind, and living only upon 
water and herbs, fell into a Dropſy, This ob- 
blig d him, to repair to inhabited places to find 
better conveniences of being cur d ; not that he ' 
did it to have the advice of the Phyſicians, for 
inſtead of following their dire&Rion, he was 3 a 
hopes to expoſe their ignorance to the world; 
by making them witneſles of the cure which he 
expetted to work upon himſelt. 

He once demanded of them in obſcure terms, 
as his manner, (4) if of r4iny weather they cou d (a) Diogenes 
make dry, which not being underftood by the Lacat. 
Phyſicians, he diſmiſs'd them, and hut himſelf 
upina Stable, where he coverd all his body 
with dung, hoping by that means, to conſume 
or drain the ſuperfluous moiſture that was in 
his entrails, but he did nor ſucceed in his de- 
fign, for he died of this diſcaſe ſoon after. He- 
raclitua s aim in putting this queſtion to the 
Phyſicians, was to inffrut them that they 
gught to endeavour to cure diſtempers as God 
cures 


(b) Vide A- 


tHergunt, 
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cures thoſe of the great bodies that compoſe the 
world, by balancing their inequalities, and ſet. 
ting contraries in oppoſition one to another, Foy, 
aid he, all things go in our bodies after the 
ſame rate as they do in the world ; Urine is 
form'd in the bladder like rain in the ſecond re. 
210n of the air, and as the rain proceeds from 
Vapours that ariſe from the earth, and being 
condens d produce clouds, fo urine isproducd 
from exhalations ariſing from the aliments 
that find their paſlage into the bladder. 

Others relate, that Heraclirzs put this que: 
ſtion tothe Phyſicians, whether it were poſſible to 
preſs th: bowels f any one {0 as to get out all the 
water that was contain'd in them,which the Phyſi- 
tians affirming to be impoſſible, he expos'd!/him- 
ſclf naked to the Sun, and afterwards manag'd 
humſelfin theStable,as is related above ; the con- 
ſequence of which was, that he was devour'd by 
Dogs as he lay in the dung, being ſo weak, that 
he was not able to help himſelf. In ſhort, others 
have deliver 'd this ſtory otherwiſe, and affirm 
that Heraclitus was curd of this ſwelling, and 
dy d long after this of another diſtemper. :The 
moſt remarkable opinion he held, I mean that 
relates to Philoſophy, was this, that Fire was 
the beginning cf all things, that every thing 
came from Fire, and that every thing is done 
by Fire. We ſhall have occaſion hereafter tro 
make ſome refle&ions upon this opinion. He is 
reported to be the author of this Sentence, (6) 
that there were no ſuch blockheads and fools in 
the world as Grammarians, except Phyſicians, 

Demecritus was burn in the 77th Olympiad. 
le applied himſelf ro _ as he did ro all 
other Sciences, and was {o defirous to become 


learn'd, that he {penr all his patrimony in'tra- 
velling to ſce the moit celebrated and famous 
men avroad. He had been in Egypr, Perſia; 
Babylon, and the ſndies, where he. convers'd 
with Fhil-fophers, Geometricians, Phyſicians, 
Frieits, Magicians, and Gymnoſophitſts, 


Drogc- 
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Diogenes Laertins his given us the Titles of 
ſeveral Books written by Dem(ceritxas concerning 
Philoſophy in gefleral , and Geometry. He 
likewiſe compos'd ſome abour Phyſick in parti- 
cular; the firſt is intitul'd Of the nature of man,or 
of the Fleſh, which 1n all probability is the ſame 
that we find under the ſame title, among the 
works of Hippocrates, He writ another Trea- 
tiſe about Plagwes, which 1s cited by Aul Gellins 
under this title Of che plague and > gy diſ- 
eaſes. A third treated of Prognoſtrcs, a fourth 
of Diet, or the merhod of regulating nouriſh- 
ment; a fifth of the Caxſes of diftempers, and 
of things that were proper or contrary to the 
bod v, by confidering the rime. In ſume other 
Books he endeavour d to find out the canſes of 
Seeds, of Trees, of Fruits, and of Animals, 
There 1s, in ſhort, another which 1s intiruled 
(c) about the Stone, that is to ſay, according to - 
che Chymiſts about the Philoſophers Stone, Some \ 
Greeb Books that treat of Chymiltry are ti] 
rerha ming, which carry his name,and are manv- 
ſcripts in the Library of the Lowvre But learn'd 
men look upon them ro be ſpurious, as we ſhall 
{ec more largely hereafter. | 

Pliny likewiſe cites in abundance cf places 
Democrituss Books concerning Plants, in which 
he ſeems to have principally coniider d their 
Atagical or Suptrnatural Yiitues, Democritas, 
ſays this Anthor, who was more devoted to the 
Magicians than any one (ince Pyt»agoras, relates 
more incredible and monitrous Stories, than 
even he did. The Reader may.conſulg the 175th 
Chapter of the 24th Book of Pliny, twſee more 
ct this. Among other things we may find 
there a remedy or compoſition to have fine Chil- 
dren, This compcſtion is made of Pine-apples 
bruis d with honey, myrr+, ſaffron, and palm-tree 
wine, adding to this a drug, or fimple, call'd 
by him Theombrotion, and milk. According to 
this Author s diretion a man muſt drink of 
£115 1mmeduarely betore. he goes to his Wife, 
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and ſhe likewiſe muſt drink of it as ſoon as ſhe 
is deivered, and all the while the ſuckles her 
Childs o 
(1) *nurzu;e. Pliny (praks in the ſame place of an herb, 
ui. wli.ch Democrirns call'd by a Greek name, that 
* (gnihes (d) baſkful, and contratts its leaves 
whea a man touches it. Throzhraftas likewile 
makes mention of this plant, which is the ſame 
with what we now call the {eniitive plant, which 
1s very well well known. It there wasno more 
(upertiirion? or Magick in the other places of 
Democritns than there 1s in this, Phnry wrong d 
him when he accusd him of it. But tis evi- 
dent from what this Author adds, that the Books 
ef Demecritus were full of thele trifles 5 and 
| Tatian a Chriſtian Rhetorician, and diſciple of 
Y Tuſtin NTarry, has likewiſe obſerv'd, that De- 
mocritus writ nothing but fabulous ſtuff, 
(-) Lib, 10 'e) Columella cites rwo Books of Democritus, 
Cap. z. one of winch was intitul'd of Agricaltare, and 
the other of rings that have an Antipathy 10 one 
a-:cther. One may judge of the contents of this 
latter Book by the following citation. Demo- 
rritus, ſays Columella, affirms that Caterpillars 
14 other inſeils that deſtroy the greens in gardent, 
die immediately if a woman that has her menſcs 
wiil:ctwo or three tur ns over the beds, with her 
fot bare, and Fair diſhereled, But it muſt be 
\ -....Cbrrvd that the fame Colrmella (f) elſewhere 
is us, that the Books, that in his time were 
attributed to Demorritas, were Written by one 
Do!ur or Pons Mendeſins, an Egyptian, and who 
(:)155> c.7.perhaps s the fame with him whom (g) Galer 
(S) 1 ++.3444, calls Foras Aendeſtius. (h) Celins Aureliannt 
-.., makes mention of tio other Books, that went 
1, under Peocritiier's name, but he look'd upon 
th<m to be ſpurious. One treated of Comvnlſrve 
diſeaſes ,and the other of the Elephantiaſts, In the 
former of theſe Books we meet with a remedy 
a«1:in{t madneſs, which cenhited mn a decoction 
5 0rigarmm, tat was to bedrunk out of a found 


cup tafluond Jike a Bowl, Inthe lecond ” 
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adviſes to bleed thoſe that are infeted with an 
Elephantiaſis, and give them of a certain herb, 
which he does not name. 

We ſhall conceive a more advantageous I- 
dea of Democritus, by what remains to be told 
of him. The ſanie thing in a manner hap- 
pen'd to this Philoſopher, which befel Hera- 
clitss. He retir'd like him to a folicary place, 
that he might be more at liberty, but there 
was this remarkable difference between them, 
that whereas the former wept continually at 
the follies vfmankind, the other laught inceſ- 


ſantly. (i) This ſtrange behaviour made his (;)See eheLer: 
Countrymen of Abdera take him for a fool, rers ar rhe oy 
ſo they ſent to Hippocrates, defiring him toof Hippocrg. 
come and cure him. This Phyſician arriving t©'s works, 


there, found him employ d in ditlecting of A- 
nimals, and enquiring the reaſon of it, he told 
him, 'twas to diſcover the effect of folly, 
which he lookr upon ro be the cauſe of the 
bile, By this Hippocrates diſcover'd that the 
world was exceedingly miitaken in their opt- 
nion of him, and afier a long. converſation, 
wherein among other things Democrizxs told 
him, that the madneſs and fully of Mankind 
was the canſe of his bc hen laughter ; he 
took his leave of them very well ſatisfy d, and 
aflur'd the people, that this Philuſopitrer was 
ſo far from being a fool, that on the other 
hand he was the wiſeſt of men, 


(k ) Tis likewiſe reported, chat in the pre-{l. Diogen. 
ſence of the ſam2 Hippocrates, Democritws was Laert. 


able to diſtinguiſh the Milk they brought to 
him, teiling them it was of a black She-goat, 
which never had bur one Kid, and thar by on- 
ly looking upon a certain woman, he knew 
_ ſhe had been deflower'd the night be- 
ore. 

_ After this interview , theſe two great men 
entertain d a very ligh citeem for each other, 


and kept a mutual correſpondence. (1) «A&-( 1) Var, kiſt, 
':4z oblerves that Hippecrates writ all his Books lib. 4. cap. 26- 
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in th: Jonic Language for the ſake of Demo- 
critur, altho that famous Piryſician was a Na- 
tive of the lile of Co, where the Doric Diale& 
was 1n requeſt, If this were true, a man 
might gather that Democritus was born at 
Ailetas, as Lacitiies tells us, and not at Abdee 
re, ſince the firſt of theſe Cities 1s in Jon, 
| __ _ but the other in Thrace, 

(m) Tinc qu"q) : GEES 

" iris However, (m) Javenal Was of opinion that 

{nn a1 cm. he belong d rather to Abdera than Ailetwr, and 

nes @-curius 1. from his Birth in fo ſtupid and brutal a 

mmum. caias Country, makes this reflexion, that great men 

prudentia men- May be burn under the groſlelt air. 

ttrat, 

S.mmni prſſe viros, ' mayna exempla daturos. 

F.jwvg.un in pargia, crafl q; ſub acre naſct. 

Fid'>:t curas, nec nin (7 2natta wlgt, 

Inter dun 77 lacrimes cun fortung itje mint, 

Mani ot laguewnr, medtuing; oftenderet anguemt. Sat. RX, 


If we may believe Petronias, Democritus drew 
miccs from all manner of herbs, and ſpent mo{t 
of his Life in making experiments upon Stones 
and Plants, but perhaps chele experiments con- 
6d:r'd the ſeveral natural curiofities more, or 
at leaſt as much as the practice of Phyſick. What 
we ind in Seneca, that Democritzs had found 
o'1* t!i6 iccret to /ofren Ivory, and to make Eme- 
raids of boil 'd Fling {tones,and whoever confiders 
that they had the trick in furmer ages, to make 
a palt for the counterfciting precious Stones, is a 
{t;,cient proof of what I havealrcady aſſerted, 
ur uf the uſc that Demo:ritus made of his dil- 
COVCries, 

{elikewite believ'd that we were ſo far from 
wing any gns, by Which we cou'd form a 
ceitain juilgment chata man wou'd ſhortly dye, 
that we wanted indications ſure enough for a 
Phy:ician to rely upon that a man was dead. 
C.elſz, who citcs this pallage, calls Democritas, 
Fir jure n:4g94 nomins, a perſon that had de- 
decy Ul, a great reputation, 


Fhis 
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This Philoſopher died when he was above x 
hundred years old. (») 'Tis reported of hun (n, Di: gco. 
that being weary of his Life he daily retrench'd La-it: 
ſome part ot the tood, bur his Siſter deliring 
him not to dye, till a feftival which drew nigh 
was over, that ſhe might not lole the pleaſure 
of being at em, he commanded tome hor bread 
to be brought to him, and livd ſeveral days , 
with only ſmelling to ir- (0) Others ſay it (9) Sthenzus 
was the {inell of Honey which produc'd this 1% + ©4P» 7. 
effet. It has been likewiſe athrm'd that he 
made himſelf blind, that he might be leſs 
diſtracted in his meditations. Tertallian pre- 
tends the reaſon of this was, becauſe he 
coud not behold the Sex without emotion. 
But 'tis much more probabie that he be- 
came blind by accident, or by old Ape. 
But after whatſoever manner it happend, 
(r) Cicero obſerves that this Philoſopher ea- (p) Queſt, 
ily comforted himſelf for the Joſs of his Tulc. 5. 
fight, that if he was not able ro diſtinguiſh 
black from white, yet he coud pertectly 
well diſcern good from bad, juitice from 
injuſtice, &c. judging himſelf ro be happy, 
tho depriv'd of the pleaſure which the varigs 
ty of colours atfords. 
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CHAP.| IX. 


An explicatin of ſome of the Philo- 
ſophical opinions of Democritus , 
which ſcem rot to have been rightly 
explain d, 


7] Pi is not a proper place'to treat of the opi- 
nions of Democritus, as they have a re- 
ſpe& to Philoſophy. But I cannor forbear to 
explain a paſlage of Diogenes Laertine, and ano- 
ther of Heſhchins Milefins upon this ſubje&, 
which may give the Reader ſome difficulty. 
Democritus, according, to the latter of theſe 
Authors, ſuppcs d that Aromes and a Vacuwm 
were the principle of all rhings, and that all 
the reſt depended upon opinion or judgment. 
To underſtand his meaning aright, 'twill be 
neceſſary to cite this paitage, as It 1s in the ort- 
ginal. "UL Sexct Ts Tt agyas clya TWO, Jawy, 
a mhuuc x, nerdy. 5a 8 GAME TWeavia rerdwieY , 
tie Latin Interpreter has thus tranſlated ; reram 
primordia atomos CF inane eſſe cenſnit, catera 0m- 
ia ex opinione /tarxi poſſe dixit. We meet 
with the ſame words in Diogenes Laertins, with 
this dittcrence, thar he adds to the end the word 
Hof dte2w, which is not in the former; 76 8 
AAAS TH. Tot rs; 0/41 au Srfats da, and they are 
thus Tranſlated, Cetera omma legitimum eſſe 0pi- 
#ari,which eithcr ſignifies juſt nothing,or at beſt 
muſt te thus underitood, as if the Author, 
when he ſaid that aman was at liberty to be- 
lieve what he pleasd of the reſt, we ought to 
underſtand it of what immediately follows, 
that there are an infinite number of worlds, 8c, 
However, this 1s not the true meaning of 
Democritus, if we may be determin'd by a cer- 
41 paltage in Galen, and 'tis probable that oy 
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word JoZat:3a which is ſynonimous to the 
former, was {et down to explayn ir, and crept 
out of the Margin into the Text. The paſlaz: 
I am ſpeaking of will help to explain ewo v- 


I 


3 


ther. Democritas, as (4) Galen informs us, held { a) Pe Ele. 
that his Aromes,which were i»divi/ible, analtera- meniis by, ; 
ble bodies, were neither white, nor (ach, nor cap. 2, 


any other colour ; thar they were neither ſweet 
nor bitter, nor hor nor cold; . in ſhorr,- that 


Sthey participated of -no other quality whatever. 


He added, that the aforeſud qualitics exifted 
only in relation to us that percery d them, and 
that they vary d according tothe different man- 
ner that the Atomes met or wnitcd themſelves in, 
ſo that if we conſider theſe things. barely in 
themſelves, nothing can be ſaid ro be white co: 
black, or ſweet or ; own or cold or hot, but all 
theſe qualities purely depend upon the opinto:: 
of men or their j«dgment, He a{hrmd, I fay, 
that the Aromes and the Vacuum was all thar 
was real in the world, but that the relit folely 
{ubliged upon che opinion or fancy. In the 
firſt propolition he makes uſe of the word 7:3; 
that fignihes tre or real ; and in the latter he 
employs the ybues which (1gnines a Lov or Ct- 


ſftom, but isſometimes alſo taken for an 991x727, 


at leaſt in the language of Democrirus, So up- 
on this foot he aflerted that Atomes were z75 a 
real; but that white for example was white 


. vium, that 1s ro ſay, by v21m0n, and afcer this 


manner he talk'd of the other qualitics. 'This 


laſt words uſed in the fame ſenſe in the Bock (4 gee It 


© 1 


de natura humana, (which is among the works cap, 2. and-ib, 
of Hippocrates, but is by ſome agtribured to.z. cap. of the 
Democritus) where x7 pug according to 3.1 Anatomy of Hip, 


*ure, is oppoſed to.x7 ybjuoy according 19 0Pinion, DOcrattt: 


v ah % -s 4 , hy o Py 
"4h T0 T #36 TWYVY PII” TW&y TYTi&)H5 097 T4 x, Patel 9 


us"ss Gaten thus Cxpliins, accordins as men 
twdge or think. We hoe hind the two Veoibs 
/apt29nea and SoZafoun joynd, and explains 
K 4 Q 
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one by the other, which ſhews that Zaertins 
had furgor ro pur them together. | 

(c) Gaſſend, The learned (c) Gaſſendas had carefully exa- 

I. 10 Dinzp-n, mind this paſſage of Democritus, and thus ex- 

Leerr.tit.Unde plains it ; Democritms was of opinion that all the 

qualitates re- ſeveral qualities we find in things, [ach as colour, 

—_ CUNCTE- heat , &c. only exiſted rOuey lege, dependant 

"ns upon a certaia law ; nct that they depend up- 
on any inſticution of men, as the Interpreters 
underſtand the place z bur this Philoſophe 
employs upon this uccafion a word proper to his 
own Country or Province, and at the ſame time 
makes uſe of a Metaphor; to ſhew, that as the 
juſtice or injuſtice, ,the honeſty or diſhoneſty, 
rhe merit or infamy of humane actjors depends 
upon what the Laws have eltabliſh'd; ſo Ike- 
wile that whiteneſs or blackneſs, ſweetneſs 
or bitterneſs, &c. in natural things , de- 
pended upon the diſpoſition or different ſituation 
of Atoms, This learned man was much m the 
right, when he obſervd that Democritus 
bad made uſe of 4 word that was particular to 
his own Country, but he is miſtaken in what 
he ſays afterwards, To conclude, I have nor 
remark'd that ſome Philoſopners of a more 
modern date than Gaſſendus, and who come 
very near the opinion of Democritus, have 
aſcrib'4 the honout of it to him, 
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Of ſome Phyſicians who were contewpo- 
raries of the preceeding Philoſophers, 
and firſt of Acron, reputed to be ihe 
chief of the EmMPpiIrIcs 


TY ere wasa famous Phyſician contemporary 
with Empedocles, whoſe name was Acron, 

born likewiſe at Agrigentum as well as that Phi. 
loſopher. (a) Acron, ſays Pliny, was authur of (,) Lis. 29. 
a Set in Phyſick which was call d the Empuic Cap. 1: 
ſett, a name form'd from a Greek word which 
112nihes experience, becauſe this Se& rejected rea- 
ſonings upon things, and kept wholly to expe- 
rience. This Author adds, that Acron had been 
recommended by Empedocles the Phyſician, who 
had a great repute among the people. 
' Caſaubon was of opinion that when Pliny 
writ this Paſſage,he thought of Acro»'s Epitaph 
compos d by Empedocler, . and mention d by b ) "Azepp 
Laertius, (b) Acron of Agrigentum the mot} #n7g;*"Azge, 
eminent of Phyſicians, theSon of an eminent Fa-"Azayyarre 
ther lyes interr'< in thiscraggy rock,in the moſt .,, ,Jp;; 
emin:nt place cf his eminent yon Jeon 

Bur ris evident from the Cacaphony which nfl 
the Letter » makes in the Greek, where*tis ro *f**®, 
be found in every word, that it 1s nothing bur XF4# ** <#pos 
raillery, as (c) Sidas has well obſervd. Empe-T«T&dox 
docles perhaps compos « this Epitaph, with a«z2yre o'. 
deſign to ridicule the vanity cf the man, who, (c JEzryggu- 
by a dull allufion to his own name, call d him- yo 2e3a5e- 
ſelf (d) the moſt excellent of Phyticians. To ,,, 
confirm this opinion, Dfogenes Laertixs informs - j* 
us a little before, that thas Philoſopher hindred \, 
Acron from o:taining a certain place, which he **I* 
wor'd have berg d to F:tild his own Tomb in (e) ©) 246 Tay 
brearſe be is, Cad he, 4 Fyician of rhe fir Þ rank ; #1 Toi lalegts 
_ and aro97ATE. - 
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and that Empedocles having made a diſcourſe 
about equality, perhaps to prove that all men 
were equal, turn'd himſelf rowards Acron 
and asked him what Epitaph won'd you hartc en- 
grav'd upon your Tomb ! what think y0u of this 
Acron of Agrigentum, Cc. 

This raillery perhaps was occaſion'd by the 
jealouſy of this Philoſopher, who was concern'd 
ro ſee Acron conſider'd as the chief man of that 
Art to which he pretended himſelf, upon which 
I have a refletion to ryake of ſome importance 
to the hiſtory of Phyſick, which 1s, that the 
ambition of Acron, or the good opinion he had 
of himſ-If, intirely deſtroys the above-men- 
tion'd Hypotheſis of Celſzz, concerning the 
birth or beginning of Phylick ; for 1f this art 
owed its original to Philoſophy, and there was 
no knowledge of it before the Philoſophers, it 
15 not probable that 4crox,who came after them, 
or at lealt after Phythagoras, ſhould be ſo bold, 
as to pretend to rhe firſt place among the Phy- 
hciansto their prejudice. Tis certain that there 
were Phylicians before Philoſophers, but their 
Phyhck, as we haye obſerv'd,was wholy empirt- 
cal ike that of Acre, 

Tis not improbable, that the reaſon why 
this Phyſician paſſed for the chief of the emps- 
ric (ef, was becaule he attempted to maintain 
that ancient way of pratctifing Phylick, againſt 
that which the Philoſophers his contemporaries 
alkeed to introduce. , 

The above-cited Paſlage of Pliny ſeems to fa- 
vour this conjeture, but *cis probable that au- 
thor was miſtaken, That empiric Se&, which 
Pliny ſpeaks of , du] not begin till long after 
Acroz ; *tis agreed that he was an Empiric allo, 
but after the manner of the 4ſcletpiads, and all 
the other Phyſicians that prece:ded him 3 that 
is to ſay, his Phytick wholly tuin'd upon Expe- 
r:erxce, without much reaſoning ; but fer 41 
ehat he was not of the Empiric Sect,. for the firit 
Paylicians coul.! NY properly be call's Sect - 
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ries, if we may be allow'd to ute this term upon 
this occahon- We ſhall conſider below what 
this Se was, and who were the founders cf it. 

I cant tell whether S$#idas was not likewiſe 
miſtaken,or did not confound acroz the Empiric 
with another, where he ſays that Acron exercis 4 
the profeſſion of a Sophiſt at Athens, as well as 
Empedocles. Tis not to be doubied buc that 
he {peaks of the former, becauſe he juyns lum 
withEmpedocles,and adds that Acron writ in the 
Doric Biale& (which was ſpoken in Sicily) 2 
Book intitul'd, The art of Phyjich, and another 
which treated of the mann;r of living in Health. 
If our Acron was a Sophiſt, he did nor confound 
this profeſſion with that of a Phyſician, other- 
wiſe he had not palled for an Empir;c. 

We tind in Plxt-rrch that Acron was in 4therrs 
in the time of a great Plague, which happend 
at the beginning of the Peloponneſian war,and he 
aſcribes to him the advice of #he lighting of ercat 
fires in all the Streets, with an intent to purify 
the air. 


CHAP. XI, 


Of Herodicus, the Inventor of G; m- 
raſtick Phyſick, 


WE ſhall conclude tifis Book with the hitory Le iis qu 
of Herodicus,of whom we had occalicn to '©'9 © Numine 
ſpeak, when we dcliver d Pltos opinion of <2! F\pluntar. 
E(culapiass Phylick. He was born at Selymbr4 
aCity of Thrace,as (b) Platarch affirms, or rather 
at Lemini in Sicily, and was brother to the fa- 
mous Rhcrcrician and Philoſopher Gorg:as 
He livd in the.time ct the latter Philcſophers 
abovementiond, He was a Phylician, and 
Maſter of an Academy beſides, where the yourh 
CAIINLC 


ſignifying to 
exerije. 


(b) This wwd 
» deriv from 
a Gicek Verb, 
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came to exerciſe themſelves, which gave him 
an opportunity to introduce Gymnaſtic, that is 
to ſay, the art of exerciſing the body into Phylick, 
having himſelf by the help of exerciſe, if not 
wholly cured, yet _ the tarther progreſs of a 
Prifick , under which he labour'd ; fo that this 
troubleſom diſeaſe did not hinder him from 
arriving toa very advanc'd age. 

Galen (ſeems to make Eſculapius the author 
of Gymnaſtic, as well as the other branches of 
Phyſick, where he ſays that Eſculapius order'd 
ſome to ride on Horſeback, and to exerciſe them- 
ſelves in their arms,and that he ſhow'd them the [c- 
veral ſorts of motions they were to expreſs, and 
after what manner they were to be arm'd, Medea 
likewiſe, as we have already obſerv'd, pra&iſed 
ſomething ct this nature, hos altho we ſhou'd 
orant that they already knew the great advan- 
rages of exerciſe, and preſcribd certain rules 
upon this head, yet 'tis probable that Herodicas 
went much farther, and that he was the firſt 
man that improvd it into an art, which he 
call d the Art of Gymhilic Phy/ich, or the art of 
exerciſing one ſelf for his Health, 

Long betore the time of Herodicnus ſeveral 
forts of exerciſes were uſed in their publick ' 
ſports, that were celebrated in many places of 
Greece with folemnity. The initirurtors of theſe 
Games propos d hereby todivert the people, and 
to make mens bedies more ative , vigorous, 
and ht for war, as alſo to obtain the favour of 
their God, in the hapour of whom they were 
kept. The end of thoſe that were perſonally 
enga2 d in theſe ſports, was to carry off the re- 
wards that were allotted to the Conquerors. 
1he ſame thing was praQtiſed in their Acade- 
mies, which they called Gymna/ſia and Paleſftre, 
.e. places proper for one t0 exerciſe himſelf in. We 
cannot preciſely rell the time when theſe forts 
or Academies were hrit begun co be ereted; 
what we know for certain 1s, that che Greeks 
were always looked upon to be the firtt inven- 
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rors of them. The Reader =y conlule Hieron 

Mercurialis, for his farther fatisfation upon 

this ſubjet. Heroficus who was Maſter of one 

of theſe Academies, having obſerv'd, that the 

young People that were under his eondu&, and 

learnt their exerciſes, were very healthful for 

che moſt part, imputed this immediately ro the 

continual uſe of them, and afterwards carry- 

ing this firſt retle&ion farther, which was natu- 

ral enough, he came to be of the opinion, that 

mighty advantages might be dawn from ex- 

erciſe, if inſtead of the above mention'd ends, 

the principal aim a man propoſed to himſelf by 

it, was the acquiring or preſerving of his health ; 

ſo that he need have recourſe to no other Phy- 

fick than this. 

Having foreſeen that Gymnaſtic might be di- 

vided into three ſorts; (c) the Mibrary, the (c) The mili- 

Arhletick, and the Medicinal ; he left the two rary Gymna- 

firlt to apply himſclf ro the latrer, *and preſcribe ſtick was rhar 

rnlesto þ* obſerv'd init, according to the dif- ##ich the youth 

ference of pecſons, Temperaments, Ages, Cli- Pr#ic'd t» 

mates, Sealons, Diſtempers, &c. ſetting down arden.inſtract, 

exattly the dier, the ſorts of habits, and the £24 #*. them- 

particular exerciſes that wou'd belt ſuit with /**** 197 the 

them according to the reſpeQive circum{itances —_ —— 

aboye-mention d. F e Achletick 
oobt upon as 
viti9us, becauſe 

thereby they propes'd n? other end but t) win the prize a* the Publick 

Games, withou: making themſelves ſ:ruiceable any :th:r way to the 

Publith; and took care only of thetr Bdirs, totally neleHtng their 

Mindi. Quod corpora 10 fagina, avini in marie & vererno ecrant 

ſays Seneca. 


I don't know whether he ſucceeded fo hap- 
pily in this projeR, as tie experiment mad? 
upon himſelf, of which Hiſtory makes mentivn, 
wou'd induce us to believe. Hippocrates, who 
had been his Diſciple, does not give him an ad- 
Vantageous Pay wa upon this account, where 
he ſays, that Herodicss kill'd ſeveral that wers 
1 of Fevers, with too much walking, and 
wreſtling, and fomentations 3 northm3 being 
0 
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{5 prejudicial to perſons in fuch caſes , as 
hunger,wreſtling, running, rubbing, &c. He. 
2 odicus, (adds ppocrate!) pretending to over- 
come the fatige occaſion d by ſichneſs with another 
fatigue , drew npon his Patients ſometimes infla- 
mations, ſometimes pains on their ſide, 8&c, and 
_ them pale, livid, and wholly out of or- 
a. 

However this cenſure of Hippocrates did not 
hinder him trom making uſe of ſome Gymna- 
{tick on ſome &ccattons, alrho he did not look 
upon it to be good in the caſes above-menti- 
on'd, and moſt of the Phyſicians that came af- 
ter Herod:cas took fo great a fancy to this ſort 
of Phytick, that they have always confider d it 
as an eflential part of their profefhon. We 
have loſt the writings which Dzocles, Praxagoe- 
ras, Philotimns, Eraſiſtratws, Herophilus, Af- 
clepiades, Theon, Diotimar, and ſeveral others 
compos'd upon that ſubje& ; bur by the frag- 
ments that are ſtill remaining in Galey, or 6+ 
ther Authors that have cited them, we may 
ealily know in what elteer Gymnuaſtick was a- 
mong the Antients., 

Tie Plylicians were not the only perſons 
that recommended it. The generality of men 
were lo fully convinc'd of the great ad vantages, 
and alſo the pleaſure that accompany d it, that 
abundance of people ſpent the greateſt part of 
their lives in places appointed on purpoſe to 
exerciſe in, that were afterwards erected in all 
the Cities of Greece. 

'Tis true, theſe Buildings that went under 
tie name of Gymaaſiz, , were not lolely ap- 
plyd to Gymnaſtics Phyſick, for at the ſame 
tune they were put to {everal other ufes. They 
contaia d ſeveral Apartments for ſeveral pur- 
pulcs, large Squares, and great Portico's, of 
cover d Allies of a vaſt length, fit for to walk 
. Crrun in. There was a particular place for 
tc Philoſophers, the Rhetoricians, and men of 
Learning, where chey atkembicd and __—_ 

us 
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Thus the Academy and Lyceum, two places of 
oxcerciſe in Arhens became famous, one of them 
being choſen by Plato, and the other by Ari- 
/forl& to teach Philoſophy in. This _ſeparare 
place for the Philoſophers was call d Exedra, 
which in Greek fignihes a Seat,becauſc there are 
benches in it for this purpoſe. 

There were other Apartments {et aſide for 
the young men, that came to exerciſe them- 
ſelves under Maſters call'd 6ym naſte, who had 
(ome Servants under them that were call d Pz- 
dotribe. The Wreſtlerslikewiſe met there. The 
exerciſes perform'd were chiefly playing at 
quoits, throwing the dart, or certain heavy 
machines that were call'd balteres, ſhootin 
out of a bow, playing at ball, wreſtling, cut- 
ling, leaping, A running, riding, C*c. 

Part of theſe exerciſes were allo practic'd in- 
differently by all ſorts of perſons for their health, 
but the Apartments that were more peculiarly 
applied to this laſt uſe, were the bathing rooms, 
thoſe where they were «ndreſs'd, or where they 
order'd themſelves to be 7#bb d, anointed, cc. 
Every one uſed theſe exerciſcs as he thought 
convenient. Some went no farther than one, 
while others applied themſclves Tuccethvely to 
more. Men cf learning began with hearing the 
Philoſophers, and other Firrzoſs ; after this they 
play'd at Ball, or employ d themſelves in any 
cther exerciſe, and at laſt went to the Bath. 

One may wonder, and reaſonably enough, 
how Plato comes to inveigh ſo turioully 2gainſt 
Gymnaſtic, and the inventor of it. Nothing ap- 
pears to be more natural th an tl:is {ort of Phy- 
tick, which every man of good f{enſc ought to 
prefer tothe uſe of Medicaments, t!:at are infi- 
nitely more troubleſom and danyeruus:. Bur 
we muſt know that when this Phuic{cpher de- 
claim 'd ſo powerfully againſt G>mnaſiic, he had 
his head tull of the ldeas of kis Keprblick, 
wherein laying it down fer a rule, that every 
man ſhoud contribute to the publick Good, 
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he look d upon thoſe that minded nothing bur 
their health, to be a ſort of unprofitable perſons 
that were only good to themſelves. | 

And altho ke has recommended exercift in 
general, yet he blam d Gym»aſtic, conſider d as 
an Art, and particularly as it comprehended 
the Dretetic, or that part of Phyſick which, 
regulates our food, becauſe it was too long and 
tedious a courſe, and thoſe perſons, that wou'd 
exatly follow the rules of it, were obliged to 
live in too confined and ({trit a manner, and in- 
deed to praQtiſz a ſort of continual Phyſick, 
which almoſt wholly turn'd them aſide from 
thoſe occupations for which they were de- 
fznd. | 

Plato has another obſervation about Herodicus 
or his Muxi:ns as they relate to Gymaaſtic, which 
is very particular. He tells us then, that this 
Ph+ſician adviſed ſome (4d) to walk from Athens 

()Pat.Phay, ,, Megara, which twenty ſive miles, and as ſoon 

in petit. 8 as they had touched the Walls of that Ciry, to come 
back the ſame way, without ſtopping a moment. 
In all appearance this is a calumny upon him, 
and perhaps ſuch ſtories as theſe were told at 
Athens to ridicule the Phyſicians that follow d 
the rules of Gymnajtic. 

The Romans did not begin to bu:ld thoſe 
places of exerciſe , till long after the Greeks, 
but when they once took a fancy for them, 
they inhnitely furpaſed them both in the num- 
ber and magniticence of theſe buiidings, as we 
may judge by the noble ruines that are yer re- 

- 44, . , maining. Nay, they doted upon them at Rome 
© '* Why ſucha degree, that according to (s) Varro's 
—_ pms remark, tho almolt every wan had one co him- 
Ls - tre (elf, yer they were ſcarce content. 

[JF + »,v1 " - 

Choſe that wou d be throughly inſtructed in 
all that relze; ro Medicinal Gymnaſtic, may 
conſult the learn d xercarialys, who has gone 
ro the botrom of tis ſubject. Befides, the Rea- 
der will tind in the continuation of rhisHiſtory, 
&veral thinzs relating to this occalon, and allo 

h Concerning 
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It concerning Herodicas, by which he will more 

'$ plainly and fully diſcover the uſe of Gymnaſtic 
in ancient Phyſick. 

N 
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CHAP XL 

| Reflexions upon what has beer ſaid be- 


| fore. 


'F Hi is the ſ\umm of what we cou'd meet 
with moſt confderable, in that interval 
which may be call'd the firſt age of Phyſick. We 
have in a manner fetch d all cur materials from 
Greece, for want of monuments to initru& us 
what paſt in other Nations; and for the future 
we ſhall more ſeldom leave that Country, fnce 
the Greeks cultivated Phyſick as well as they 
did the other arts, with more care and apphl- 
cation in the ſucceeding times, and indeed 
communicated rhem to almoit all che world bes « 
k(Les, 

One would be apt to imagine, at firſt fight, 
that all we can tind of tie progiels of Phyſick in 
the hrit and ſecond period ot time, which we 
have ran over,is very inconhliderable.Every thing 
in this compals appears cithec txbulous, or un- 
certain,and at leaſt excremely contus'd,and the 
diſcoveries that were made 1n it are but few in 
number, and very ſuperacial, ii cumpar'd to 
thoſe that have been made uuace, 

Nevertheleſs, if Piiylick rather conlifts in 
effeRts than in diſcouries, and if the invention 
of remedies is of greater importance than all 
the reaſcnings that can be made npon diſeaſes, 
as we ſhall {ce hereatter, we ſhall be ſatisfy 'd 
that theſe fictt Phyticians "knew almoſt _ 
thing that was eflential to Phylick, or at lea 
palles for ſuch now iti woſt parts of Emrope 3 

ang * 
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and that they us'd in a manner all the funda« 
mental! remedies, and thoſe that are moſt de- 
pended upon. All Phylicians, if we except a 
few out of the number, look upon bleeding and 
purging to be moſt univerſal remedies : Now 'tis 
certain, by the proofs that we have brought, 
that they were uſed in the above-mentioned 
times. 

Neither were they defe&ive in other the 
moſt ordinary prattices of Phyſick. They knew 
how to make uſe of 244, Whey, and Baths, 
that are to this dav. the principal atms of the 
Phyſicians, againſt the moſt ſtubborn and ob- 
ſtinate diſeaſes. Neither were they _ 

(a) S-e the ed with the (4) Poppy, and even with (6) Opi- 
h-1d of Aippo- wm, thar great and univerſal anodyne. 
crates, In ſhort, 'tis very probable that they were 
(b) Sre the maſters of ſeveral (c) Specifics , and perhaps 
Chapt. of Ne- more than we have, ſince the principgl bent of 
len and Poly- their ſtudies carricd them that way. 
ryrnn-e This was it, without diſpute, which occa- 
(<9 ON id. 5 ſion'd (d) +ippocrates to ſay, that the whole circle 
ng —_ of Phyſick has been eſtabliſh'd long ago, and that 
" * * the world had found out the way to make a- 
bundance of diſcoveries, which wou d ſerve to 
make new ones, provided that/the party who 
went upon the ſearch was fit for ſuch an under- 
- taking, and being acquainted with all that 
was already diſcover'd, wou'd follow the ſame 
track, The man, continues he, whorejetting this 
counſel, takes another road, and pretends to 
have qi{covcrd ſome new track, not only im- 
poſes upon himſelf, but the reſt of the world, 
This old way was that of obſervation and expe- 
74ments ; from which the following ages devi- 
ated too much. , 
But I foreſee that the ſtiff afſerters of the 
Antiquity of Chymiſtry, will not fail to obje& 
that I have forgotten that, which in their opi- 
nn, does the greateſt honour to afticient Phy- 
fick, viz. the knowledge of that Art- IfI had 
been of their opinion, I had found an oppor- 
tunity 
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tunity to have defended it, when I was upon 
the Hiſtory of Hermes Triſmegiſt ns, whom they 
pretend to be the Inventor of Alchymy. Bur 
he me, I ingenuoully own, that my cyes are 
not quick-fighted enough to diſcover the leaſt 
footiteps of this Art in theſe ancient times . I 
ſhall endeavour to anſwer the arguments of 
thoſe that maintain the contrary in the ſecond 
part of this work. Bur that they may not be 
prepoſleſs'd againſt me, before they have heard 
what I have to ſay for my ſelf, I mwſt rell them 
before hand, that we ought carefully to diſtin- 
guiſh between Alchymy, which pretends to the 
melioration or tran{mutation of Metals, or the 
way of making Gold and Silver out of any 0- 
ther matter, and Chymiſtry,which propoſes for 
its only end, the preparation of medicaments, 
and the preſerving of health. The tourmer per- 
haps is of great antiquity, the love of riches 
being as old as the worid, and in all appearance 

men tryd all manners of ways to get _ 

ever (ince the beginning. But we iaall ſatisfy 

the Reader that rhe latter was (invented but a 

few years ago, 
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CHAP L 
How far Hippocrates carry'd this Art» 
WE have already ſeen that Phyſick, w hich 


at firtt was pra&isd either by all forts ot 


perſons indifterently, or by ſome particular 
men, who made it thcir ſole profcilion, fell ar 
laſt into the hands of che Phuloſophers about the 
Ix Olympiad, whether becauſe they had more 
occaſion for the atſiſtance of rhis Art tor the 
reaſons alledg'd by (+) Cel/zs, or becauſe pro- 
felling to itudy nacure, they behev'd that a 


knowledge of the humane Budy, which 15 ic - 


woſt zdmirable of all her works, was abluJute- 


L : by 
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Iy neceſſary to ſuch a deſign. But Philoſophy 
avd Phyſick happening to be much enlarged 
and cultivated afterwards, for the ſpace of about 
$o years, men were forced to ſeparate theſe 
rwo profethons, fince either of them was enough 
to ewploy a man's time entirely. 
(6) D->mocrrici (6) Hippocrates was the firit that undertook 
aut-m(ut Qui- to make this ſeparation. He had not ſtritly 
dam credide- addited himſelf to that ſort of Phyfick, that 
run!) diſcipu- was hereditary in his Family, but made as great 
lus Hippcree advances into Philoſophy, as any man of his 
es Cous, pri- age, but believing that the ſpeculations of this 
mus quidem ]atterScience were not ſo uſetul toSociety,as the 
ex omnibrs rr2ctice of the former, he retain'd ſo much 
wag _— dig Philoſophy as wou'd enable him to reaſon juldly 
_ __ in Phyacx, waich he made his principal, or 
pt enmz © rather his only (tudy, 
ciplinam hence ann ds that Hi born i 
medicinam pretends that Hippocrates was born in 
<paravit, Vir the Iſle of Co, in the firſt year of the 8Soth Olm- 
& arte & fa. piad, but others make him older, as we 
cundia infignis [EC below. His Fathers name was Heraclides, 
Cel(. Przfat, his Mothers Phenarete or Praxithea. We have 
lib. r, already ſeen, when we had occaſion to ſpeak of 
the 4/clepiade, that on his Fathers ſide he pre- 
tended to be the 17th in order of deſcent from 
Eſculapiucs ; nor was heleſs noble by the mothers 
lide,as being the 19th deſcendant trom Hercales, 
He was not content with learning Phyſick 
under his Father ; he had Herodicas above-men- 
tion d for his Maſter in that faculty. He was 
likewiſe thediſciple of Gorgias the Sophiſt, Bro- 
ther to that Phyſician, and according: ro ſome, 
of Democritus the Philoſopher,as we gather from 
the above-cited paflage of Celſus. But if he 
learnt any thing of this latter twas in all pro- 
babiliry, by the converſations chiefly which he 
had with him, when he was intreated by the 
Ab#erites to come and cure this Philoſopher. 
It 15 likewiſe credible, that he was a follower 
of Heraclitss, as we ſhall ſee hereafter. 
If Hippocrates was not looked upon to be the 
* firſt inventor, yer all antiquity gives him this 
honour - 
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honour at leaſt, of being the firſt that re-eſta- 
bliſhed it after Eſcxlapins and his Sons. Ir 
may alſo be affirm d, that by the great reputa- 
tion he acquir'd he has effac'd the glory of all 
that preceeded him, except the God of Phyſick 
himſelf; fo that in the Hiſtory of Phyfick, 
we cannot conveniently ſtop any where between 
the God and him, or make any conſiderable 
Epoch, but in paſſhpg all at once from che to 
the other, altho there was above ſeven hundred 
years difference berween them. _ 
Pliny makes Hippocrates the author of Clinic 
Phyſfick, which we have aſcribd to Eſculapiar, 
for 'tis not probable, that it was ſo long before 
the cuſtom began of viſiting the Sick in their 
bed ; but what diſtinguiſhes this Phyſician fo 
eminently from thoſe that came before, is, that 
according to the obſervaticn of the ſame author 
(6) he is the firſt that clearly laid down the precepts ). Prin: 
of Phyſick, reaping great advantage from the y0.0 
knowledge of the age he liv'd in, and making negerqi pro- 
Philoſo fr ſervicable to Phyſick, and Phylick cepta clatit. 
to Phi ofopky. (c We ought to jon, 7+ the me tradidir. 
ſame Author, Philoſophy with Phyſick, and Pfickl 'b, 26. Cap. 2: 
with Philoſophy, for a Phyſician that ts a Philoſo-(c) Lib. de de- 
pher us equal to a God. centi habicy, 
Upon this account the. (d) Dogmatick, or Rea-.(4) TheGreeks 
ſoning Phyſicians, call'd ſo in oppoliti>n to the (alled 'em 
Empirics,have unanimoully,own d him for their A%3-ix07, and. 
head, as being the firlt that aſſiſted 7ea/aou with Foyua7ixer, 
experience in the praftice of Phylick, The Phi- from abyot, 
mo mention'd by us in the preceeding Reaſon, or Aa- 
Boo » WETre well enough versd in the art of rjocination, and: 
reaſoning, but wanted experience or pratice. Syue, Opi- 
Hippocrates is the firſt perſon who poſſeſs'd both i.nor dotrine, 
one and the other. Te Emp-i1 al 
This may ſeem to contradi& what I have al- Phiſician, :.14 
ready advanc'd upon the credit of Celſus, viz.claim t hn 
that Hippocrates ſeparated Phyſick fran Philoſophy. likewiſe, 
For a Salvo to this ſeeming contradiction, we 
need only ſuppoſe, that Hippocrates, who was 
deſcended of a Family, where he as ir were 
© * ha L4 ſuck'd 
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ſuck'd in Phyſick with 'his Milk, finding this 
Art in the hands of Philoſophers, who had 
lately engroſs'd it to the prejudice of the A/= 
clepiade, thought there was no better way 
to ſupport the declining honour of his 
houſe, than by ufing his utmoſt, efforts, belides 
the knowledge deriv'd to him by tradition, to 
acquire all that learning which gave theſe new 
Phyficians fo great a reputation in the world, 
But after he had made himlelf Maſter of it, he 
openly declar'd, that altho the lights of Philo- 
ſophy were very ſcrviceable ro give a man a 
Juit Idea of tiings, and to condut methodi- 
cally and in the right way ſuch as deſign'd to 
carty arts to perfection ; yet however that Phi- 
loſophy was not ſufficient of itlelf to perfe& a 
man for all profeſions, if he did not deſcend 
to the particulars, which did not b:long to its 
juriſdiction ; that Philoſophy had narzre in ge- 
eral for its obje&t, but that Phylick in a ſpe- 
cial manner apples itſelf to nature as it had a 
relation tro man, whom ſhe confder'd under 
the different circumſtances of health and fich- 
eſs ; that 1t did not follow that a man muſt 
be a Phyſician becauſe he was a Philoſopher, 
unleſs he had ſtudy'd humane body in parti- 
cular, and inſtruted himſelf in the ſeveral 
changes that befall it, and in the proper me- 
thods to preſerve or reſtore ; that {ance 'tis im- 
pr to acquire this knowledge without 
ong experience, he ought to employ his 
whole time this way, and quit the general 
name of a Philoſopher for that of a Phyſician, 
tho this oblig'd hin by no means. to forbear 
Phuoſophizing un his profeſſion. And this is 
what 7 "pad meant by joyung Philoſops.y 
it Phyfch, and Phzſice with Philoſophy, 


CHAP; 
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CHAP; IL 


Of the Philoſophy of Hippocrates. 


JF we may believe (4) Galen, Hippocrates no 
leſs deſerved the firſt place among rhe Philo- 
ſophers, than the Phyſicians He likewiſe af- 5 


a) De Nat. 
*4cu't. lib, x. 


frms that Plato has reje&ed none oft Hippocrates s Et. Hipp. 5. 


opinions, that the writings of {ri/zotle are only 
a Comment upon the Pliytology of the latter, * 
and that Ariſtotle is nothing bur the interpreter ” 
of Hippocrates and Plato, from whom he bor- 
row'd his Do&rine of the tirlt qualities, hor, 
cold, dry, and moiſt, Tis true, Hippocrates {cems 
in ſome places to declare tor the four Elements, 
air, water, fire, and earth. This at leaſt mutt 
be acknowledg d that in his Book of the natare 
of man, he oppoſes thoſe Philoſophers who on- 
ly maintain one. Burt he eltabl1ſhes another 
yſtem in his firit Book of Dier, where he 
makes mention of no more than two 
principles, fire and water, one of which gives 
z0tion to all things, and the other nowri/oment 
and encreaſe, Theſe contradictions, with ſome 
others that we ſhall take notice of hereafter, 
proceed from the many interpolations-in the 
works of Hippocr ares, The paſlage we cited 
laſt, 1s one of thoſe, .which anciently were [up- 
pos d to belong to another Author. 
\What 15 more certain, and of greater impo! 
rance to the bulineſs1n hand, Hippocrates makes 
'r appear 1n molt of his Writings, that he ac- 
\nowledges a gencral priziciple, which he calle 
aatare, to which he afſcribd a mighty power. 
Vat wreer: of it ſelf ſufficient to every animal, 
«ud that inall reſpetts, Sh: per forms every thins 
'"r 15 neceſſary to them, without needing the !onts 


Meihced, med. 
Ile Element 
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foot, as if nature had been a principle induecd 
with knowledge, he gives her the title of juft, 
(c) aver. he aſcribes a (c) virtue, or virtues to her that 
For Power, Fa=:re as it were her Servants. (d) There is, ſays he, 
=y_ fon Virtue. gye only faculty, and there are more than one. 'Tis 
emplay'd to fe. theſe faculties, that all operations . 
nif; the heights Ord in the bodies of animals, They Mftri- 
x | Say, bute the blood - the ſpirits, and heat thro all 
4) Lib. de a. parts, which by this means receive life and ſen- 
timento. ſation, He afhrms elſewhere , that itis thu 
faculty which groves nouriſhment, preſervation and 

growth to all things. 

The manner wherein nature as, or its moſt 
ſenſible adminiſtration by the means of the fa- 
culties, according to him conſiſts on one ſide in 
atrratting what is good and agreeable to each 
ſpecies, and in retaining, preparing, or changing 
it, and on the other fide in rejetting whatever 
1s ſuperfluous or hurtful, after ſhe has ſeparated 
it from the good. The Phylick of Hippocrates 
generally turns upon this hinge, as alſo upon 
that imclination, which, as he | "Foy every 
thing has to dej03n d with what agrees with it, 
and to remove from all that is contrary to it ſelt 
ſuppoling fhrſt an affinity between the ſe- 
veral parts of the body, which is the reaſon that 
they ſympathize reciprocally in the ills they ſuf- 
fer, as they ſhare the good that arrives to them 

\ in common 3 according to the great Maxim 
(e) u 7% which heeſtabliſhes (e) that every thing concurs, 
£ovep92 y W- conſents, and conſpires together in the body, 
£98. witi relation to the anumal OEconomy, as we 

ſhall kind more particularly in the following 
Chapter. 

Thus I have ſhown what it is that Hippocra- 
tes calls nature, He no otherwiſe deſcribes this 
principle of ſo many ſurprizing operations, un- 
teſs it be that he ſeems to compare it to a cer- 
tain heat whereof he ſpeaks after this fanner. 

{} D: Cars ( f) hat we call heat or hot, ſeems to me to, 


have ſomething of immortal in it, that under- 
| | (rand; 
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Gands all, that ſees and knows as well what 
is preſent , 45 what is to come. At leaſt we find 
a great reſemblance between the effefts which 
he aſcribes to that heat, of which more here- 
after, and thoſe which he attributes to na- 
ture. 

As for the reſt, 'altho Hippocrates acknow- 
ledges in ſome places, ſire, water, air, and 
earth, or fire and water in particular, to be the 
firſt elements of the bodies , yet he ſeems in ©- 
thers to admir three different principles, the 
ſolid, rhe liquid, or the humid; and the Spirits, 
which he explains otherwiſe (g) by the con-/ \7;7 
tainer, the contained, and that which gives motion, 8 1% 17X0v- 
But as he particularly made uſe of theſe prin- 74; 74 vir- 
ciples to explain all the accidents of humane 75:2 g 7g 
body, we ſhall forbear to give his meaning of pu@y rs, 
them, till we come to. that Chaptgr. Equidem 1jy 

In one rf et Books, which is en- vi_ {&&, viji, | 
tituled, of Fleſp, according to others cf prin-(b) Neetggg. 
ciples, we find ſomeching very ſingular con- yg, g _.. 
cerning the formation of the univerſal world, ,, hy 
and of Animals 1n particular, He at firlt ſup: ,,, I 
poſes that the produRtion of man, or his being, vo ,,-,, y 
that he has a Soul; that he is in health ,,z PDR rats 0 
or that he is ſick, all his good and ill for-1he jy6;-5 of 
tune in the world, that he 1s born or dies t0:he3»b helrer, 
proceed from things (3) elevared and above ns, (; x, ,.c_ 
or the celeſtial bodies, By this we may un-,, / 
derſtand the Stars, the influences of which, ac- 
cording to this Author, have no {mall power 
over humane bodies. Bur he explains himſclf, 
when he aſcribes all the above-mention d things 
to that 1mmoria! keat, of which above, that 1s 
generally ſuppos d ro be the ſame thing with 
what he calls ature in other places. 

The greateſt part of the heat, continues he, 
that I have deſcris'd, having gain d the highctt 
place, at the time of che Chaos, form'd riiac 
which the ancients cal! d the e/&ther, another 
part of this hear, or the greatelt part cf rhe 
heat which remaio'd, contimuing in the loweit 
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{pace, which is call'd Earts3 there was a 
meeting of Cold and Dry there, and a great 
diſpoſition to motion. . A third Z - keeping 
che middle ſpace between the «/Erber and the 
Earth, made what we call the Air, which is 
likewiſe ſomewhat hot. Art laſt, a fourth 
part, that lay neareſt to the Earth, and was 
the thickeſt and moſt humid of all, form'd 
what we call water. All theſe things having 
been jumbled together by a circular motion, 
at the time of the above-mention'd Chaos, that 
portion of heat which continu in the earth, 
being diſpers'd into ſeveral places, and divided 
into ſeveral parts, in one place more, and leſs 
in another, the earth was dried up by this 
means,and torin'd as it were (&) membranes or 
tunicles, in which the matter growing hot, as 
it were by a'ſort of fermentation, that which 
was molt oyly and leaſt moiſt, was quickly 
burnt, and fo form'd rhe Bones , but that 
which was more viſcid, and in ſome meaſure 
cold , nor being combullible, form'd the 
Nervcs, or rather the Tendons and Ligaments 
which are hard and ſolid. As for rhe Veins, 
thcy were form'd of the coldeſt and moſt viſcid 
parts, the more glutionous parts being dry'd 
by the heat, and from thence came the Mem- 
braiies and Skins, of which they are composd. 
The cold particles which had nothing in them 
oleous or viſcid, being diflolv'd, produc'd the 
Lumevr or liquor which theſe Membranes in- 
cloſe. The Bladder with its contents were 
ferm'd after the ſame manner, as were alſo 
all the other cavities. 

[n 19)ſe parts, continues Eippocrates, where 
the glurmous exceeds the fat, the Membranes 
are wade, and in thoſe where the fat is ſtronger 
than thc glutingus, Bones are groducd. The 
Brain v.ingtize(/)icat or proper place of cold and 


"72 giutimous , Which the heat cou'd neither diflolve 


nor burn, (18 fhirit of all formed of the membrans 
nuts luprtce, and afterwards of bones, by the 


means 
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means of a {mall portion of fat, which the heat 
had roaſted, the marrow of the back-bone is 
made after the ſame manner, being cold and 
elutinous like the brain, and conſequently very 
different from the marrow of the bones, which 
being only fat is not cover'd with any mem- 
branes. The heart having likewiſe a great deal 
of ghitinous matter in 1t, became haggl and 
utinous fleſh, inclosd in a membrane, and 
ollow. The Lungs being near the heart are 
thus formed. The heart by its own heat pre- 
ſently dries up the moſt viſcid part of the moi- 
ſture, makes -a ſore of ſcumm full of Pipes and 
Ghannels, being likewiſe filled with divers lictle 
veins. The Liver is made of - a great quantity 
of moiſt and hor, that has nothing fat or viſcid 
in it, ſo that the cold being too ſtrong for the 
hot, the humid is coagulated or thicken'd. 
Upon the ſame foot Hippocrates reaſons about 
the prodution of the Spleen, the Reins , and 
ſome other parts. What we have already cited 
may ſerve to give a\Specimen of his manner of 
mgnging Upon which I make this rc- 
eQtion, that this Syſtem of fppocrates ſeems to 
be not very different from that of Herac/itas ;; 
the heat by which the former ſuppolcs all thines 
to have been produced, being very near the 
ſame thing with fire, which according to the 
latter was the origine or principle of all todies, 
as we have obſerved above in the Chapter of 
that Philoſopher. Several paſſages may be 
taken out of the firſt Book of Det to confirm 
What we have advanc'd. 1» a word, ſays he in 
one place of this Book the Fire has diſpos d 4l[ 
things in the body in imitation of the Univerſe, &C. 
But while we are upon the Philoſophy of 
Flippocrates, leſt the Alchymilſts ſhou'd take 
it 11] at our hands, we muſt by no means omit 
this paſlage in the firſt Book above-mention'd, 
Viz. that thoſe that work in Gold, brat it, waſh it, 
and melt it by a gentle Fire, becauſe a violent fire 


”r mot proper for juch a buſineſs. Tis za” 
tha 
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that Hippocrates here, had an Eye on the my- 
ſtery of che Philoſophers Stone, of which we 
ſhall we mg to ſpeak in the ſecond part - 
of this Hiſtory. WEEH 1c 
And this may ſuffice for his PE. Let 
us now deſcend from the general princi- 
les oggbodies, to the particular principles of 
the human body, and leaving all Philoſophical 
reflections, let us ſee what obſervations we can 
find in Anatomy there, for thoſe ly be- 
long to the Hiſtory of Phyſick. Thoſe that are 
minded to ſee more particularly how far Hippo- 
crates carried his Philoſophy, may conſult ths 
Books de Flatibus, de natura bominis, the fuft 
de natura pneri, de dieta, and fome others. But 
the Reader ought to beinform'd, that the above- 
mention treatiſes are ſuſpe&ted tobe ſpurious, 
and not to belong to him. His opinion con- 
cerning the ſeat of the Soul is to be found in the 
following Chapter. 
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CHAP. II. 


Of the Anatomy of Hippocrates. 

"] 1s a difficult matter to give a juſt extra& of 
 * the Anatomy of Hippocrates, for three 
things hinder us from knowing fo much of this 
ſubje& as it is neceſſary we ſhou'd. In the firſt 
place we find ſeveral contradiQions in the wri- - 
tings of —_— or rather in thoſe that are 
aſcribd to him. Secondly, tho we ſhou'd heap 
together all that he ſays of each part, 'twould 
be an intperfe& account,and not very coherent, 
Lattly,tho ſo many faults had not crept into the 
Text as there have, or. there were lels diſagree- 
ment 1n the original MS$, yet his ſtile is ſo con- 
ciſe, and there are ſome places in lim fo oþ- 
ſcure,as being frequently expreſſed in terms pe- 
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culiar to himſelf, that are not to be found elſe- 
where, that 'tis extreamly difficult for one to 
onderſtand 

2 maſter of the Greek Language. 

For this reaſon we ſhould very much regret 
the loſs of one of Galen's Books, intituled, The 
Anatomy of Hippocrates, if we had not juſt rea- 
ſon to ſuſpe& this Author of partiality when 
he engages for the intereſts of this antient Phy- 


fician, ſufficient proofs whereot we ſhall ſee be- - 


low that purely belong*to Anatomy. 
The helps that a man might expe& to find 


upon this occaſion from the modern Commenta- - 


tors, is but inconfiderable. If any light is to 
be had from them, we ought rather to cruſt the 
antient interpreters than thoſe of our Age: be- 
cauſe it is to be feared, that the latter, full of 
their new 4iſcoveries, imagine they fce them 
every where, like thoſe that can diſcover in H0+ 
wer the moſt hidden myſteries of all Arts and 
Sciences; or thoſe quick-fighted Genelemen, 
that . can find the Philoſophers Stone, in all 
Books whatever, let the matter they treat of 
be what it will. 

That we may not be charg'd.with being guil- 
ty of this prepoſſefiion, which we have con- 
x Amps our {clves, we will faithfully ſet down 
all that we cou'd find relating to this argument 
in the works of Hippocrates, and take particular 
care not to omit the leaſt thing about which the 
Anatomifts of the following ages have, had dif- 
ferent opinions, or pretended ro make any diſ- 
covery, that ſo we may giveevery man his due; 
and rob none of the praiſe that really belongs 
to them. 

I will not pretend to confine my ſelf to a 
certain order, but indifferently ſet down every 
thing as it comes to hand, and refer the Rea- 
der, that expets a continu'd deſcription, or a 
greater inſight into the nature, connexion, fitu- 
ation of the parts of the body; to a full trea- 
tiſe of Anatomy, which he will find in the 
Chapter of Galen, (4)The 


him aright, tho he is never ſo great 
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Q The nature of the Body, (lays Hippocrates} 
33 the principle or foundation on which all the reg- 
ſoning of Phyſik, is built. One wou'd be apt 
to infer from hence, that he had a mind to re- 
commend Anatomy as one of the principal 
means by which we may diſcover the nature of 
the .body. What helps to confirm this con- 
je&ture, we find that immediately after he 
teaches what is the ſituation, compolition, and 
uſe of the ſeveral parts, Tis undeniable, that 
Hippocrates wou'd have us ſtudy the nature of 
the body, but we may diſcover by ſome other 
places, that he thought we cou'd arriveto the 
knowledge of it no way ſo well, as in the pra- 
Rice of Phyſick, for he laughs 'at thoſe who 
fancy'd themſelves to be great Phylicians, be- 
nds they knew ſomething in Anatomy. . (4) 
Some Phyſiciantiand Aur vow. 1 ſays he, pretend 
that a man can't underſtand the art of Phyſick, un- 


leſs he knows what mas is, what is his firſt forma- 
rion, and after what manner his Body is made. 
But for my part I arn of opinion that all that 


has been ſaid or written about nature by theſe 
people belongs more to the art of Painting than 
1t does to Phyſick, and am perſwaded that a 
man can t know nature clearly, but by the means 
of Phyck, as thoſe that are well skill'd in that 
art, will ſoon perceive. Here he ſeems to ad- 
drefs himſelf to the Philoſophers that preceeded 
him, and to theſe of his own time, who, as we 
have obſervd, had thruſt themſelves i nto this 

rotcfſion, and were the firſt that began to in- 
ſtruct themſelves in Anatomy. It has been re- 
marked above that the 4ſclepiade, the Prede- 
ceſlors of Hippocrates, had other helps of know- 
ing the humane body befides Anatomy. As for 
H:ippocrates, 'tis probable that he did not neg- 
lect chis latter way, as being related to Philoſo- 
2Iy,which he had carefully ſtudied. Therewou'd 
nut be the leaſt pretence to doubt of this, if the 
licrleBookor fragment attributed to him and in- 
tituled Anatomy , was really of his writing, 

| chi 
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© this is not Certain, fince Erotiam who has given 


F4- us 2 Catalogue of Hippocyates's Books, makes no 

pt mention oft. Be it as it will, we ſhall ſee 

_ anon how far he advanc'd in this Science, ei- 

al ther by . Anatomy, or any other method 

of which we have touch'd upon in the Chapter of 

N- Aſclepiade. , 4. | 

Ne Hippocrates, owns in one place that the _ 
d (c) Veins come trom the Liver, which is the () Lib. de 
at origins and fountain ofathem, as the Heart 1s Carvibus. 
of of the Arteries. In anther place he maintains 

er that the Veins and Arteries proceed equally . | 
c from the Heart. (4) There «re two hollow Yeins (c ) Lid. d 
a that come from the Heart, one of which is Aliment. 
o 'd the Artery, and the other the Yena Cava, + 

b- AC that. time all the Blood __ were 1n- 

b) differently -call'd Veins, and the word 4-- | 
1d tery properly ligmif 'd the (&) aſpera 4r-(e) apryely 
J- teria, or the Wind-pipe. Nay, Plippocrates gy os þ d4cp 
z- ives the name of Veins to the Ureters, and at 

e, cems to beſtow the ſame appellation upon ""**'7* 

at the Nerves, as we ſhall take notice below ; 

le belides there are. but few places, where he for- 

n mally diſtinguiſhes the Arteries from the Veins 

a and where he calls them Arteries, which. 

Ss may render the credit of thoſe books, or at 

it leait of thoſe ' paſſages ſuſpicious, where this 

- diſtin&Qion isto be found. 

d The Artery, adds he, immediately after 

e contains more heat than, the Yend Cava, an 

s is the receptacle of the Spirits. There are 0- 

- ther Veins in the Body befides theſe rewo. As 


Wu for that which is reported to be the largeſt of 
- and next to the heart, it runs thro the 
- Belly and the Diaphragm , and. dividing itſelf 
r into two ſtreams, : viſits either Kidney rowards 
- the Loins. Aboye the heart this Vein divides 
. to the right and to the left, and aſcending to 
[ the head, diſtributes idſelf to either Temple. 
; We may, continxes he, joyn the other Veins to 
this that are alſo very large, but to ſpeak all 
ma word, all the vos t art difpers'd =o 

| the 
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the whole Body, come from the Vane ON 
and the Artery; 

Here are already two © pane engnl 
the Origin of the Veins 
we. a third likewiſe to be fotind Arteries: Than 
Goa in Hippocrates , whether in reſpeſt ot 
the Origin of _ reſpe& of 
eftriburton, 


are, Ts he, CE pat by 
are in al, 7. 7 ; _ ous 
m_—_ by Rs 


the EFT Sh ſpine, 90S 
Thighs, þ aſs oo thro t bY Legs to the ont 
each Foot, Fort 14 reaſon ”n Raw 4 
the hed ch and Hips, rtctog ar” mt ws 
Hams and ap" ag _—_ y 0 dean a ; 
the ferond bowie nia 
Head, ran be ind the Zan rs Ps the Neth; t 
> calldrthe Fagulars, and run within the Spine 
wn the Loins, S ohers f RE on oe 
towards the Teſticles and Troighs, and the infide 
of the Hams, from thence t hb the inward Av- 
Eles to the of the foot, For this tanſe, in all 


pains of che Tefticles and Loins, bleeding in the 
' veins ihe Hows and internal Ayeles is > for- 


viceable. The third pair come ont of the Templis 
and run along the Neck towards the Shoulders and 
Lungs, from thence one turning from the ri 3 . 
Little towards the 'lefr, runs under the Breaſt, 

the Spleen and Kidveys, the other likewiſe wb or 


from the left to the right, russ under the Breaſt to 


the Liver and Kidney, And' theſe Ende gre 
terminate in the Rellum. 


an nel and thence mn, 10 retarn 

the palm of the Hard, on the injoat © 

bow, and wnder the Arm to the pay 6 

apon the ſurface of rhe ſide, one to t {Fowl 

4rd the other th the Liver, a” 
runnivig 


A 2 


- 


. read the very ſame words in the Book of mbar 4 
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Book 111, PHYSICK. | 
running over the Belly, ter minate in the privi- 
Io falve the contradition between theſe two 


hſt paſl may be urg'd that the Book of 
the _ Bones, from whence this latter 
x drawn, bs Hippocrates's, but Polybins, his 
$on-in4Law's, Nether Glen nor Erotian take 


notice of this Book among the works of Hippe- 
trates. They havenot fo much as taken notice 
of the name,' tho they ſeem to have explaind 
certzin words found in it. 

There is a pallage of (5) Ariforle, wherein (b) De Gene- 
this Philoſopher ſpeaking F the Origin and de- rat. Anim, lib; 
of the Veins, and relating the ſeveral 3: cap. z. 
ſentiments of the Phyſicians thereupon, cites 
theſe very wotds of this 'Book of the nature of 
the Bones 7 which we have tranſlated, and cites 
them as Poloins's.. This proof were {; 
but at removes not all che difficulty 3. for we 


Wax om which Galen maintains ſtro 


to be. etcadi prove it 
the 7) Plaro, ah Fo he lays, Mn Platoti. 
out of it, tho others have 


guoted a 
cb gibi og age no 1 oe _ 

imle enies t ps atef opinion toucning 
the origia and deſtribution of of the Veins, to be o"_ Pirpo- 
Hippderates's,or everi Polybirs's 5 but affirms that qQce.. 15 £3. 
it muſt have been. foyſted furcepririoull into into gue Pelops, 
theText. But this is not probable, for welfind G1en's Mafter, 


the ſame opinion in the Book de lock in Fo- was of another 
DIAG, mind, main- 
taining, that 


Hippocrates held, as himſelf alſo did, that dhe Veins and Arteries, as 
well ar Nerves, had their Origine from the Brain. 


@ There is another difficulty — Oy to the 
_—_— the COIN of _ nciples, from whence 
we fai $30 the firſt place, _w | 
he | drm and Arteries came out of the 
Ariſtotle in the afore-cited paſſage, afcer ha 
remarked that a/moſt all the Phyſician Ree, 
M 2 


(rJ Politc. 
It $7. Cap. 4- 
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#irh Polybius to bring the veins from the Head, 
concludes they were all in an error, not knowi 
that they came from the Heart, and not from t 
Head; If = ates be the Author of that 
Book of the Fleſh, wherein this opinion of 45- 
ftetle is plainly laid down, how 1s 1t _ this 
Philoſopher ſhould not know it 2 Why ſhould 
he not as well have read the Writings of FHippe- 
crates, as thoſe of Polybins ? 

From hence we may infer, that this Book is 
no more Hippocrater's, than that of the Nature 
of the Bones : Perhaps Ariſtotle chole rather in 
this place to cite Po/ybira or Symeſis of C: 
and Diogenes Apollomiates, Phyſicians of 
reputation 1n Parma of Hippocrates, than 
to cite Hippocrates himſelf, whoſe Name we 
find bur in (9) one place of his Works, and there 
mentioned only ex paſſant ; perhaps, I ſay, he 
has omitted to quote him out of malice or 
en . . | . 
lato ſhew'd more honour, having made ho- 
norable mention of him in ſeveral places. Per- 
haps the Book in queſtion was not Hippocrater's, 
for neither do we find the Title of it in the Liſt 
that Erotian gives of Ins Works. 


Of the deſcription of the HEART. 


Arfiongſt the Anatomical Books aſcrib'd to 
Hippocrates, | there is none written with more 
exacneſs than that of the Heart, which being 
very ſhort, we give you here the entire Tran- 
lation of it. © The Hearr, ſays the Author 
* of this Book, is "of a Pyramidal figure, 
* its colour js a deep red. It is encompaſſed 
*on all des with a closd Membrane, in 
* which is a ſmall quantity of moiſture like 
* Urine 3 ſo that the Heart is as it were 
*in a ſort of Bladder. It was form'd after 
© this manner, in a Caſe, for its better de- 


.* fence. Of the Liquor, there is but juſt as much 
* as is neceſſary for the refreſhment 'of the 


Heart, 
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* Heart, and to preſerve it from being over- 
* heated. It diſtils from the Heart, which F 
# draws to+ it part of the moiſture, which the ; 
* Lungs reſerve from the Drink. For when any 
* one drinks moſt of it falls into the Stomach, 
* the OEſophagns (4) being as it were a Tunnel («) The Gullet, 
* which receives what we ſ{wallow whether Li- 
* quid or Solid. But the (6). Pharynx draws a (b) The upter- 
* [ittle of the Liquor into its cleft, the Epig/or-P't of the 
* tie, which is as it were .the lid of the Pharyax, Wind pipe. 
* hindering the greateſt part of it from falling 
* into it. As a proot of this,if we make any Ant- 
* mal whatſoever, eſpecially a Hog, drink Water 
* tinged with blue or red, and cut his throat 
* while he is drinking, we ſhall find this water 
* charged with the Tinture. But every one is \ 
© not fit to make this experiment. We are not 
©*to make any difficulry of believing that part ' 
* of the drink flips into the Aſpers teria. 
þ 
But it may be ask d how comes 1r then to pals, 
© that in drinking too ſwift, the Water getting 
* into the cleft of the Pharynx, raiſes a violent 
* Cough. Ir is becauſe the quantity of the 
* Water being too great,oppoſes dire&tly rhe re- 
*turn of the Air from the Lungs in expiration. 
* Whereas when a little (lips in at the clifr, 
* \]ipping gently down the fides of the Aſpera Ar- 
. —_ it hinders uy = Air = _— Bur 
* on the contrary facilitates the paſlage by moi- 
* tening the (c) Alpera Arteria, pg Cc) Wind. 
© The Heart draws the moiſture from the '?*: 
* Lungs at the time of inſpiration, and after the 
# Air hath ſerv d the uſe of the Heart, it returns 
* by the way it came. -But the Heart ſucks up 
*a part of the moiſture which paſles into ics 
* Bag, lMing the reſt return with the Air. 
* This Air being return'd as far as the Pallate+: 
* (d) eſcapes throa double paſlage, and it is ne- (4) &zign 
* ceflary that it ſhou'd goout and the moiſture 73y Learey, 
* alſo, they being of no uſe to the nouriſhment 
* of the Body. How can Wind and Crude wa- 
* rer ſerve for the nouriſhment to a man, not 
M 3 * bug - 


(e) Ev ir 


weupinrw, 


(f) Lixeavy 
pau, 
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© but that one and t'other have their uſe, for 
* they ſerve to fortifie the Heart -againſt the 
* Evil it is naturally afflited with, bat a ex- 
© ceſſrve heat, - 

The Heart is a very ſirong Muſcle, not for 
© its Tendons, but for the hardneſs and compa 8 
* neſs of the Fleſh. It has two diſtin& Yenrr;- 
* cles in one incloſure, (ec) one on one ſide, and 
* rother on t'other, which are not like to one 
* another ; the one 1s on the right-fide, at the 
© mouth of the great Vein, and the other on the 
© left, and they take up almoſt the whole Hearr: 
© The cavity of the firſt 1s greater than that of 
© the latter, and is more ſoft, but it extends 
© not quite ro the point of the Heart, the extre- 
©* mity of which isſolid, it appears as if it were 
© ſewed or fixed to the Heart, The Left Yeu- 
* tricle 1s fituated direftly under the Left Nip- 
* ple, to which it anſwers in a right Line, and 
* where its pulſation or beating may be felt. Its 


© fides are thick, and it has a cavity like that 
* of a f Mortar, which anſwers to the Lungs 


© which moderate by their nearne(s the exce(- 
© five heat of this Ventricle ; for tne Lungs are 
* naturally cold, and receive a further retreſb- 
* ment by the inſpiration of the Air. - Both 
* thele Ventricles are rough, and as it were co- 
* froded within, eſpecially the Left, (g) The 
© natural fire or heat which 1s: born with us, 
© has nor its Seat in the Right, and it is ſome- 
* thing wonderous that the Left, which receives 
* from the Lungs an Air, which is not tem- 
*perd or mix'd, ſhou'd be the moſt rugged ; 
© 1t was likewiſe made thicker than the other, 
© for the better preſervation of the aforeſaid 
f heat. The Orifices of theſe Ve@ricles aro 


** not viſible; xill the Ears of the heart be firſt 


* opend or cut off, and its head or baſis : 
* When they are cut off, we find two Orifices 
f ineither Ventricle, but the Vena Cavs which 
* comes out of one of them, 1s not ſeen after it 
* is cut. Theſe are the Fountains of Human Na- 
Ms + , | 63s W 54 twrs, 
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f ture, and from bexce flow thoſe Springs that 
* ſerve the whole body. Theſe are the ES that 
*rive life to Man, and when they dry wp be dies. 
* At theExit of theſe Veins ( the Vena Ca- 
* va, and greas Artery) and all round the mouth 
# of theſe Ventricles, there are certain ſoft and 
* hollow bodies called the Ears of the heart ; 
© they have not, however, any perforations 
© like the Ears, nor do they ſerve to hear 
* ſounds, but they are the Inſtruments by 
* which Nature draws the Air, and ſhew them» 
: _ the _ _—_ __—_— ary 
conſidering r ought to be very (þ) ſo- 
* lid, as (pay wor of blood coagulared or 0 —_— 4 
* thickned at the'mouth of the veins, and that;,,,,, —_— 
Fit _ to have likewiſe the faculty of draw- #4, je hg, * 
* ing, has fix'd Bellows to it as Smiths doro their rrandared it x; 
* Forges, that it might draw the Air by this well a; he 
* means. In confirmation of thig, we ſee the cud; rt:r if 
* Heart in one part continually agitating it {e]Ff, he b.15 ni ſuc. 
* and the Ears in particular to dilate and ſub- crea exrracy. 
*hde in their rurns. Iam likewiſe of opinion, 4inarth in ir, 
* (5) the ſmall veins draw the Air in the Left !Þat be has fir 
* Ventricle, and the Artery in the Right. [ Pts comfort the 
* fay likewiſe, that that which is ſoft, is moſt ©9P41» of the 
P to draw and to be inflated, and that it _ 7 toe In , 
* was neceſlary that (4) * what was fix'd to the tar 4 mne In his 
* Heart ſhoud be refreſhed, fince it partakes je 
© of the heat ; but the Engine which draws the (:) $agfie, : 
5 Air ought not to be fo large, lelt it ſhou'd (£) Te 3+ 
f overcome the heat. [46"& The zap - 
, ins Banuala, 
by which the Author ſupprſes the right Ventricle of the Aeart to be m:ant, 
* But I rather think, that the Auricles were ftill intenled, as by campa- 
ring them with the precedent and ſubſequent expreſſions wilt appear. 


; Longs likewiſe, ſays Fppocrates, to de- 
* ſcribe the hidden Membranes of the Heart, 
* (/) which are an admirableWork ; ſome are (}) 'aZ,urx 
* {pread within the ventricles of the Heartlike |. 
* Spiders Webs, they cloſe ghe Orifices of the ? " 
: ventricles of the Heart, and ſend their threads 

, He * 10 
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© into the ſubſtance of the Heart: They ſeem 


Cm) See the 
Chay' ” of the 
Nerves. 

(n) TD. 4orta 
ſrznities the 
great Artery 
only in all the 
ſucceeding 
Anatomiſts, 


© to me to be (#1) the Nervts or the Tendonsof 
* thisEntrail, and the Origin or Place from 
* whence they ſpring (») the' Aortz. Theſe 
© Membranes are diſpoſed 
© Orifice, Nature has framn' Mo 
* ound above in the form of a Semb circle, 
* Thoſe that know theſe Membranes, wonder 
* how they can ſhut the Aortz. 


by pairs ; for to ey 
ip three, which = 


þ'* Hippocrates, ander that name, comprebends the Vena Arterio 


alſo. 


(0) Kei Thy naghin! Sn 94 
1217@ nv 715 aun d es @ 
T apyaior togfpey dpiaor, 
T /\v Wmreghom, + INN 
ervaftrainti, v7 od ag ay 
Merda tis Thy Koodiny, 
$74 Guoe $f2xncut w. 
Which wordsFoefius tranſlates 
thus - Siquis veteris inftituti 
probe gnarus, mortut anima: 
1is corde exempto, anc qui- 
dem demat, illam vero re- 
clinet, neq; aqua in cor pe- 
netrare, nec; Flatus emitti 
p*terit. And Cornarjus, much 
eſter the ſame manner. Siquis 
veteris, eximendi cor mor- 
ut, moris goarus, alia au- 
ferat aliam reclinet, neque 
- aqua, (5c. 

Why theſe Tranſlatats rexder 
the word x4ou, ' by that of 
Mos, or Inſtitutum, which tt 
does not ſignific, is & myſtery 
i me; it ought to be tranſla- 
re1 Orilo, with relation tothe 


Membranes : 23Tuto, according 
I exp!a'n al 


ſing T&-15, Of Order. 


jom Natural, xhe vu gy a7 


And if any one (0) who-under- 
ſtands the ancient Order (or the 
natural Order and Diſpoſition of 
this Membrane) takes out one 
rank(or keeps one rank ftretch'd) 
and cloſes the other, neither wa- 
ter nor wind can get into the 
Heart. Theſe: Membranes are 
diſpoſed with more Art, or more 
Exactneſs, on the Left.fide than 
the Right. Thereaſon of this is, 
becauſe rhe Sap/ of Mer, or the 
Reaſonable Soltl, which ir above the 
other Soul, has its Seat inthe Lefr 
ventricle of the Heart. This Soul 
has not irs nouriſhment from the 
Meat which comes from the Bel- 
ly, but from a pure luminous 
Matter ſeparated from the Blood. 
This Matrer which ſerves for 
Aliment to the Soul,' is abun- 
dantly furniſhed from the neigh- 
bouring Receptacle of the Blood, 
and caſts its Rays round, as the 
Natural nouriſhment; which 
comes from the Inteftines ar,d 


to Eratian, is an Attick Word, ſigni- 
ip be 2rd ney ir © Ancient, by the 
5 Ordo yet us, (ru Laturals, "Ag yan 


Belly, 
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Belly, is diſtributed into all parts; and for 
ao left that which is contained in the Ar- 
tery, ſhou'd hinder the courſe of the nouriſh- 
ment of the-Soul, and give a check to its mo- 
of ifice of this Artery is eloſed as 

aforelaid, for the great Artery is nouriſhed 
from'the belly and inteſtines, and not by this 
firſt or principal nouriſhment. Burt the great 
Artery 15 not nouriſhed by the blood, which 
we ſee, as is manifeſt by opening the left ven- 
tricle of any Animal, for we find it quite emp- 
ty, or find nothing in it but ſerous humour, 
or a little Bile, and the aforeſaid Membranes, 
but the Artery is never without blood, nor the 
right ventricle. This Veſlel therefore gave 
occafion to the making of- thole Membranes 
for the paſſage our of the right ventricle, is 
likewiſe furniſhed with Membranes, but the 
blood moves upon that fide but feebly. This 
way 1s open on the fide, /to carry the blood 
thither for its nouriſhment, but it is ſhut ro- 
wards the heart ; ſo that way is left for the air 
to paſs inſenſibly from the lungs to the heart, 
not ingreat quantities, for the heat which in 
this part is bur feeble, wou'd be over-power'd 
by the cold, 'rhe, blood not being naturally 
warm, no more than water which receives its 


heat from elſewhere, tho moſt believes it's hor - 


in its Own nature. 

This Book of the Heart will give us the 
greateſt Idea of the Avatomy of Hippocrates 
and his exa&neſs, bur it is one of thote thar is 
notacknowledg d, eithet by Eretian or Galen. 
What yr frogs gr the beginning of this 
Book, of the paſſage of one part of the drink into 
the Lungs, _ a very ancient Opinion, and 
maintamed þy Plato, who mult have it "_ 
| the 


' ſays Erotian, ago 7% yoory 4 $7 guow Ton, Jo Wnce- 
£744 auferat, 1 read <anoueiCer firmet, which I ſuppoſe to be the true 
ts but that the former crept int? its place through the error of the 


Copilts, miſled by affinity of the ſound of thoſe two Wards. 
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the Phyſicians that precedetl him, of which 

Hippocrates was moſt conſiderable z we 
might infer, that the Book in which this 

Opinion is maintained is his: but thoſe who 

forged this Book, might on purpoſe inſert this 

———_—_— its antiquity, We ſhall fee 
er 


further proofs that it is ſpurious, in 
the Chapters of Ariſtotle and Er ares. Tha 
opinion is repeated in the Book of the Natwe 
of the Bones, It is indeed amply refuted in the. 
fourth book of ' Diſeeſes, but moſt Authers 
agree this later book not to be aess, 
We ſhall find ſomething more of importance in 
the Chapters of the Fibres. 

We have ſeen already three different Opi- 
nions taken from the Writings of Hippocrates, 
concerning the Origin of theVeins ; there is yet 
a fourth, and what is more particular. This 
later opinion is to be found 1n the ſame book 
with the third ; I mean the book of the Natwe 

the Bones, im which the Veins are derived 

rom the Head. The paſflage is this : The wins 

| ” mhich arc ſpread thro the body, and which give 

(p) -See the 5t (p) the ſpirit, the flux and the motion, are al 

Chapter of the branches of one Vein ; whence it draws its Origin, 

Nerves. or it terminates, 1 know not, but ſuppoſing « Circle 

a beginning is 0: tobe r_ 

Something like this 1s what we read in 

{q)Delocisin (q) another place. There is no origin or begin- 

hom.ſub initia. 8g in the body, but the parts are equally both 

beginning and end, for in 4 Circle there is no be- 

; ginning, There are ſome other paſlages parallel 

() Lib. de 75 thelg. (r) The nowriſouent comes from the 

+ LE inward parts to the hair, nails, and outward ſu- 

gerficies, It goes likewiſe from the external parts 

and ſuperficies, to the internal. All agree, con- 

| ſent and conſpire together in the body. . And a 

(+) Ibid. little after : (r) The great Principle reaches to 

| the extremities, and the extaygmities to the great 

(1) Ibid, hay; wy Eno the __ the Blood ys 
from the ſuper fixity of the nouriſhment, or are t 

remainder of the nomriſhment of wy fe” . 

| | - a) Ze 
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u) The Circulations go 4 great way in relation to (1) Ties! 

(u Feras, axd to the cif, 1 ut ; after the n0u- (0 os, 
riſbment 1s perform'd remains returns and i; to be found 
turns tO and becomes noxriſhment 10 the in the firft book 
Mother, and afterwards to the Fetus, And again, of Diet. We find 
the ſame way which leads npwards, leads alſo there likewiſe 
downwards ; or, there is bat one way wich goes theſe follow. 
bath - noo and downward:, ing words : 
Teeghgr der, 
to turn about, reezpegy £57 ation, or rurning round 3 ergerpagits, Frm 
uſed by Hippocrates, to ſignifie the Mechaniſm of our bodies, by an alluſion 
to the methods uſed by Artificers of ail ſorts in their Shoys. 


(w) All the Veins communicate, and run one inyg (w_) De Loc. 
another ; for ſome are joyn'd immediately together , iv Hom, - 
others communicate by {mall veins, which ran from 
the Trunk of one to another, and which ſerve to 


nowriſh the fleſh. 


(x) There are 4 great uumber of different veins (x) DeNatur, 
which come from (y) the Ventricle .or Belly, by hom. 
which the ——_ is comvezed into all the parts (y) a Tis 
of the body. ſame near owns paſſes alſo from wining 
the great Vens, 45 well internal us externa ,f0 the $9 read all the 
belly , and the reſt of the body. Theſe veins (up- MSS..ſay Foc- 
ply one another reciprocally with nouriſhment, theſe (jus. Tet Galen 
without to thoſe within, and thoſe within 10 thoſe 1eads yay 53 
without, »biang from * 
.. the Vena Cave- 


(2) The fleſh draws from the belly, and Ghewiſe , __ 
from Ck, and = og; Evo t0 5 that (4) Exryces, 
all the body is tranſpirable, from within to withant, % iam 
and from withoat to within, Hippocrates (peaks iov 73 oape. 
in another place of the (@) oy of the blood and Epidem. lib.6. 
ſoirts in the Veſſels, which ſuppoſes a precedent {ett. 5, 
MOrion, * (4) <a ot, 

De: Diet. acur. 
See the whole paſſage at length in the Chaptry of Blood. letting. 


We have both related and render'd. as exactly 
2s poſſible, the foregoing paſlages concerning 
| the 
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(d) De Nat. 
Fucr. * 


(e) Torn, 
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the motion of the blood, ſpirits, and nouriſh- 
ments in the body, becauſe they ſeem to poine 
at the moſt contiderable Anatomical diſcove. 
ries of our Age. A did unqueſtiona- 
bly acknowledge a fort of circulatidn of the 
blood and humours : the aforecited pallages 
are in expreſs words. He uſes alſo: in ano 


place, a term by which the Greeks uſed to fig- 


(bY Awworts, nifie (b) the reflux of the Sea, to expreſs the 
Ii. de humor. yezarx of the humours from the skin to the 


centre of the body. v 

It is neceſſary here, to avoid a fallacy, in gi- 
ying to Hippocrates the honour of a diſcovery 
reſerved to our Age, to make the following 
Remarks. Ir is apparent that this ancient 
Phyſician held this flux and reflux, or this cir- 
culation, to be made thro' the fame Veſſels 
which carry'd and brought back indifferently 
from the Centre to the Circumference, and 
from the Circumference to the Centre again. 
As for what eſcaped the known Veſſcis, it 


C«) De morb. paſs'd according to him (c) thro inſen/ible chay- 


nels, and, ways undiſcoverable, which yet were 
open as Jong as the Animal liv'd, according to 
the principles Iaid down by him and related by 
us, that all conſents, conſpires and agrees together 
1 the body, or that all is tranſpirable from with- 
in to without, and from without to within. . 
If theſe Principles ſerved his turn in this 
caſe, the attrattion ſpoken of before, and the 
facuities ſubſervient to Nature, brought him off 
ealily for the reſt ; that is, that the motionsof 
the blood and humours were uſually determi- 
nel by zeceſſity and 4ttrattion. (d) The bleed, 
ſays he, which by the order of nature deſcends but 
once 4 month to the Womb, flows thither every da 
while the (&) Seed or Fatus therein —— 
draws what is neceſſary for it, according 10 its 
reneth, ayd has its reſpiration greater or leſs. 
ft firſt, the reſpiration of the Fetus being very 
ſmall, little blaod cames from the- Womb ;, but as 
by this reſpiration increaſes the Fatus draws more 


blood, 
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blood, and it deſcends in greater quantities into the a 


omb. | 
Nor does the Fetws only draw, but all the 
ts likewiſe. (2 The Fentricle or Stomach 
ys Hipporates e ewhere, 14 Onnt ain which Cf) De Morbs 
furniſhes all the body when it is full ; but when it lib, 4. 
is empty, it draws in its turn from the body which 
Job's it. The Heart, the Spleen, the Liver, 
and the Head, are the fountains which ſupply the 
other parts, and in their turns draw from then. 
here are in Hippocrates a hundred 
ke theſe, ſome of which we ſhall take notice 
of in the ſequel. The Office of Nature, or 
the Faculties, is, according to him, to regu- 
late the attraRion, and provide for all the ne- 
ceſſities.of the Animal ; Natwre, as we have o6- 
ſerved, or its Faculties, noxriſh, and make every 
thing to grow and incrtaſe. | 
We ſhall add but a word or two more upon 
the ſubje& of tþe motion of the blood in pe 
Veins and Arteries, by which we may judg of 
the Idea Heippocratet has had of it. eare, 
lays he, (g) tao other (h) veins which beat con- (2) De loc, i 
tinually ; theſe veins are the\only ones in the body 5m, Ty, Un 
that contain no blood, for the blood turns from 'em. Bak is by uni. 
Now that which turns away, Or returns, 55 4 COn- verſel conſens 
trary motion t0 that which comes forward 0n that agreed to b: 
fide ; ſo that © retiring, or withdrawing genuine. 
from theſe veins, and that which comes from above, () By this 
endeavouring to deſcend, they do not agree, but name Hippo- 
puſh one another by turns, and mix and circulate CAS under. 
one with another, which produces the pulſation or 7414s 25 well 
beating of theſe Aeins. | - Arterics as 
We ſay nothing at promege of the extraordi- 
nary motions of-the blood and humours ; we 
reſerve them for the next Chapter. I know 
that ſome of the greateſt (s ) Anatomiſts and (i)Riolan. an4 
Phyſicians of the Age, Men very learned inthe jeg... 50. 
Languages, and all ſorts of Literature, have 
done, and yet do believe, that the aforecited 
es go abundance further. We ſhall have 
occaſion to examine their Opinion in the Se- 
cond Part of this Hiſtory. wi 
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(4) Lib. de (& The Brain is reckoned by Hippocrates 
Gland, among the Glands, becauſe it ap to him 
Galen ſuppoſes of che ſame nature, being white 

this Book to be ſpumgy as they were. . 

ſpurious, os " ſucked up the f* 


eafily. 

| of the Brain 3 The 

the —_ being wo. bury rnd. 4 
antly, ort - 't J 

Noe the rof if the body wEes iis bn the fr 

of 4 ; after which, it being over-charged, 


it ſendrit down to the lower parts , eſpecially ſhe 
« 


Glands, from whence come Definxions 
_ . = TR ; 
ates 1n lome ot ces, makes the 
(1) Lib. de Brain (1) the Seat of Wiſdom webpage 
es the 


Morb. ſacro. altho', as we have ſeen before; he lodg 

(m) Lib. de (»») Soul, which is the ſame thing with the 

Corde. (#) V anding in the Left Ventricke of the 

(n) Trouy. Heart, Hippotratet takes notice elſewhere,thac 

ve loc. is the Brain was 0) cloathed with two Mem 

m. braxer, the one thick and the other thin. W 

ſhall have further occafion to ſpeak of the 
Brain and its Membranes, when we ſpeak of 
the Senſes and their Organs. 


Of the NERVES. 


If Hippocrates's Anatotny of the Brain be 
very ſcanty, he has yet leſs of the Nerves. To 
underftand rightly the following Remarks, 
we muſt take notice that the Greek Anatomiſts 
that came after —_ diſtinguiſhed three 
ſorrs of parts which were before confounded ; 
the Nerves called.»g&g, which are the paſlages 
of theAnimal Spirits, which communicates ſenſe 
and motion to all the parts of the Body, the 
Tendons, 7iyorres, which come from the 

Muſcles, 


” "* gy -o 


F 
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Muſcles, and ſerve ro contra@ or extend the 
and the Ligaments, europe , 
which ſerve peculiarly Sppontierh the Articu- 
l:tions of the Bones- ares hag given the 
firſt of thels names) ently to all rhe three 
parts 3 { that rey, oro did as well and p 
as often in him a Tendon and a Liga- 
ment. ns ſometimes to mean by it a 
Nerve, tho', according to Galen, EHippocrates 
uſes » Ina the word 76& in that ſignifi- 
cations 
There isa paſſage in the pre-notions of Cos 
where he ſpeaks of (4) imernal Nerves and(4) Te ivr 
Nerves, by which may be und eſe © aan 


en | 
NE) The Rie or Orig of theſe Nerver 8) Lid " 
ſays gs 19 gh 5s from t part of the Oil, Nat E; 
Head, com along the bane oy - worn Back to 
or Tremp Nerves which go 
: Providies, wh the Thighs, the Legs, 1 
Fer and : ; themſelves even 
to the Arms,one "7 into the Fleſh ,the other 
along = = Gi: -y fk Ther b, _ (c) Nagy 
t traverſes t 10 the re rhe Igers, voy 1 
goes alſo ro the Blader of the Shnuldors, 10 the _ 
reaſt, and to the Brlly, through the Bones, in 
through the Ligements. There come alſo others 
from the Privities, which Apo THe Fay by 


the Anus, tend toward the 


oceeds erwards part ee © Mon art 
be Do ps Pu 0190 mees ; = pero 
Tue to the Te and Bone of the Heel, to the 


7 ag nl ſome to the Perone, and ſome others 19 


Eiger ate: ſeetnshere to ſpeak of real Nerv 

he comes in the fame Book, _ 

Eon wy, uſe of the Nerves, which he d 

fl Te ame name, he confounds _ with 
e Tendons. The Nerves, ſays he, ſerve to 
bend, to x ef} and extend the Members, 


ey: 
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(4) NG ev. 


he give the fe 
Nerves bi 
The fleſh and tt 
The porn are ies thr Kirotor 
Y; e)t wit, t or facility of flowi, 
(e) —_— pdf _— By theſe weins which carry t 
feout Y  AFoirit, 8&c. We are to underſtand the Arteries, 
xelynv ty. by what has been before obſerv'd of the Office 
; crates allots them. There is yet another, 
e in the fourth Book of Diet, w_ he 
focaky of the paſſage of the ſpirits through the 
veins and through the blood; and obſerves, that 
'tis their natural way. Convnlſions, the Þallie : 
ſudden Speechleſneſs and Vertigoes, are there ta- 
ken notice of as effets of the interception of 
the ſpirits in the veins ; and the Apoplexy ſeems 
(f) $465, £2 be intended by the name. of (f)) /nterception 
LINN) of the veins, . See anon the paſlage at length, in 
'5- theChapter of Blood-letring. | 
As for the word 7i;, which as we have ſaid 
generally ſignify'd a Nerve, we muſt examine 
the ywgncipal es wherein it is found, that 
we may give the truer judgment of it. The fol- 
lowing are the meſt conſiderable paſſages. We 
ſhall hrſt propoſe one, wherein Eippocrates, af- 
ter having laid down fome. of the Symptoms 
that accompany a diſlocation of the Thigh bow 
(e) Lib. de forward, adds, (g) That in ſuch «4 boca 
Artic. they feel abundance of pain, and that there is a 
ſuppreſſion of Urine, becauſe the head of that bone 
jreſſes upon very conſiderable Nerves, ſo that it 
canſes a Tumoxr in the Groin, Galen, upon this 
(5) In Lib, de paſlage ſays, (h) That by theſe tonſiderable Nerves 
Artic. Com- Hippocrates meant the Nerves whith go alo 


ment. 3. wit 
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with the Vein and Artery thro' the Groin, which 


are call d (i) conſiderable, or of great power, be- (i) Emmet: 


Canſe they are near the ſpinal ow, and come ' 


ont at the ſame plave with thoſe that goto the blad- e5T& T0. 


der. Hence it 14, that the head of the Thigh-bone 
being —_ this way, the bladder it ſelf [uffers, 
and ſuch an inflamation ariſes, that no Urine can 
paſs. It ſometimes alſo happens as Galen ſays That 
the Urine is forp d with the greatneſs of the in- 
ation, which reaches to the neck of the blad- 
der and the ſphin&er Aſuſcle, and ftops by that 
means the paſſage. "NES 
" If the ſuppreſſion of Urine ſpoken of, ariſes 
from the compreflion of the Nerves defign'd by 
Galen, we ſhould rather attribute-this ſym 
to a StupifaBtion, or a ſort bf Palfie of the blad- 
der, than to an inflamarion' of it, an infla- 
mation being not ſo natural a conſequence of 
the comprethon of the Nerves as numbneſs ; 
but Hippocrates himſelf ſeems to acknowledge, 
that this inflamation is the effe& of the pair 
preceding, and this makes me ſuſpeR, that by 
theſe Nerves he meant no more than the Fi- 
brous and Tendinous parts of the Muſcies of 
the bladder; or near it. | 
We find in the ſame Book another paſlage; 
wherein Hippocrates ſeems to deſign the Nerves 
by the name ri»@. © If you would, ſay: he, 
* cauterize or burn the skin under the Arm- 
© pits, you muſt take care of going too forward, 
© or taking too much, for fear ot hurting ſome 
* confiderableNerves, which are near the Glands 
* of that part. Galen wou'd have it, that Hip- 
pocrates here points at the Nerves that come 
from the ſpinal Marrow to the Arms ; and, in- 
deed, it ſeems as if he coud mean nothing 
elſe. Nevertheleſs, what Hippocrates adds pre- 
ſently after, perſwades me that he deſigns no- 
thing but the Tendons of the Muſcles which 
draw the Arm downwards, © You muſt know, 
F ſays he, that when you have lifted up the 
: Arm very high, you _— lay hold on = 
_ 2" = 
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* skin of the Arm-pit, at leaſt not ſo as to ex- 
* end it ; the Arm being lifred up, the skin 
* which was under the Arm: pit diſappears, or 
* cant bepinch'd : And you mult further take 
* car= of the Nerves, which in this poſture ad- 
* yanice, and are extended very much, which 
© muſt in no manner be hurt. He uſes alſb in 
this place the ſame name -b»G, | 

The ſame Book likewiſe furniſhes us with a 
third pallage, wherein we meet the word «4. 
»©, repcated ſeveral times it js in ſpeaking of 
the Articudations of the Vertebre 5 but all that 
he Gays there, ſeems better explicable of the Li- 
gaments than of the Nerves properly fo call'd. 

We find likewiſe in another ( a of Hip- 
pocrates the following paſlage : * There are two. 
* Nerves, 7dro, which come from the Brain, 
© which paſling behind the great Yertebrez, draw 
* fidewards from above towards the Gullet or 


© Oclophagus, and touching the Artery on both 
* fides, jan again as if there were but one, and 


* terminate where the Vertebrz and the Dia- 
* phragma take their Origin, or are join'd, 
* Some have ſuppoſed that theſe Nerves part- 
* ing in this place, tended towards the Liver 
© and towards the Spleen. There is another 
© Nerve which proceeds from each fide the Ver- 
* tebrix along the Spine, and paſſing obliquely 
* over the Vertebrz, diſperſes it (elf into the 
* des: And theſe Nerves, as well as the Veins, 
© (of which I ſpoke before) ſeem to traverſe the 
* Diaphragm, and terminate in the Meſentery : 
* Theſe Nerves re-joining: again at the place 
* where the Diaphragm takes its Origin, and 
* paſſing through the middle below the Artery 
© return to the Vertebrz, and at laſt loſe them- 
© (elves in the Os Sacrum. - 
Fc is impothible to tranſlate this paſlage well 
by reafon of its obſcurity ; it is taken from a 
fragment of Anatomy in the Book before c- 
ted, which appears to be out of its place, ha- 


ving no coherence with any thing, either ante- 
cedent 
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cedent or conſequent, yet Galen has com- 
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mented upon this Book of Hippocrates, (1) for (!) Comment. 


he relates ſome of the firſt words of the paſſage if lib. de artie, 


we have tranſlated, which proves that the frag- 
ment from whence it was taken, was inſerted 
even in his time 1] the place where we now 
find it. Galen contents himſelf to infinuate in 
two words, that this paflage treats of real 
Nerves, without giving himſelf the treuble 
to explain it entire; and perceiving that 
this paſſage was little for the honour of Hippe- 
crates, he goes about to excuſe him, ſayin 


What he Writ WAS only for 4 (m AMemor andum bm) "Taou4- 
himſelf, and not to treat exatlly to the bottom of ual ies, 8 
this matter, And to ye the more credit to ovyyapn;, 


it, he adds, That the firſt and third Books of his 
Epidemicks were the only Books which Hippocrates 
finiſhed, or that he wrote with any deſign of pub- 
liſhing. The paſſage here meant being taken out 
of the ſecond, which, according to Galt», was 
but a ſort of Meddly which the Author had not 
digeſted 3 this may be ſo, but he ought to 
have ſhewn that Hippocrates had elſewhere ſpo- 
ken better, or more clearer, on this head. 

It is to no purpoſe to perplex our ſelves to 
find in an Author what he has not ; if we ſhou'd 
allow that this ancient Phyſician, and the 4ſ- 
clepiades his predeceſſors, knew or had ſeen 
ſome conſiderable Trunk of Nerves, as it was 
hard if the praftice of Chirurgery gave them 
Ro "occaſion, they appear not to have di- 
ftinguiſhd them well from Tendons or Liga- 
_, nor to have known the true uſe of 
tnem. 


(#) The forecited paſſage, in which #iprocra-(n) See the 
tes alligns to the Veins and Arteries the Office ©!?terof 
of the Nerves, is a convincing proof of his Ig- $/094-lerring, 


norance on that ſubje& z but there cannot be a 
better proof than we gnd in the Wricings of 


this Phyſician, and the manner cf his reaſ; Ce) Vidiib 4. 


O 
ng with (0) Alcmeon, and other Philoſopher 
of his time, about Hearing, Smeliing, and my 

N 2 ret 
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reſt of the Sexſes z, therein we do not ſee that 


either one oNXt other ſo much as ſuſpe&ed the 
ſhare the Nerves have in Senſation. 


Of the Organs of SENSE. 


We have ſeen before Alcmeon's Opinion : 
The following deſcriptions of thcOrgans of Senſe 
(a)Lib. de are gaken from Hippocrates. (a) * The Ears, 
Can, * ſa s he, have a hole which butts upon a bone 
©:5hard and dry as a ſtone, * to which 1s join'd 
* a Filtulous cavity, or a ſort of paſlage oblique 
© and narrow, at the entry of which there is a 
* Membrane extreamly fine and dry, whoſe 
© drineſs, as well as that of the bone, produces 
* the ſound, the Air being refleted by this 
© bone and by this membrane. After which, 
without mentiomng the Nerves, he endeavours 
to ow a m—_—_— Gr _ moſt. In 
; ' in another place he ſays, at the cavities_ 
Non -Y which are about the Ears are made only for 
© the better hearing of noiſes and ſounds. And 
he adds, © That whatever comes to the Brain 
, by the Membrane (which encompaſles it) is 
* diſtin&ly heard, that for that reaſon there is 
* bur one paſlage which pierces in this place to 
* the Membrane which is ſpread over the 
* Brain. 
As for the Smelling he ſays, * The brain being 
* moiſt, has the faculty of ſcenting or fmel- 
* ling, by drawing in the odour of dry things 
VS * with the air, which runs a-thwart (c) certain 
(c} Bon WW *qry bodies. The Brain, adds he, reaches even 
Bezy xiv * into the cavity of the Nofe ; 1n this place there 
£ypar Forrwr © is no bone between them, but only a ſoft car- 
Lib. de Car- * tilage like a Spunge, which can neither be 
liib. 4. * call d bone nor fleſh. 
He deſcribes the Eye after this manner : 
(4) "Es Tay © There are, ſaz- he, ſome ſmall veins extream- 
5.9, * ly ſlender, which go (d) into the eye thro' 
znto the ſ*ght © the Membrane which incloſes the Brain. 
er eze. Lib. de* Thelc veins nourtſh the light of the eye with a 
Joc, in hom, | * Liquors 


/ 
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* Liquor extreamly pure, which comes from 


i3s 


, the brain, in which the Images of things ap- - 


« pear to the eyes; the\ame veins, if they dry 
, Up, extinguiſh the ſight. There are allo 
. three Membranes which encompaſs the eye, 
of which the firſt is the thickeſt, the ſecond 
* is thinner, the third is extreamly tine, which 
* preſerves the liquor or humour of the eye. 
© The firſt being hurt, the eye is our of order : 
* The ſecond being broken, puts it in great dan» 
* ger, that 1t putts ourward like a bladder : 
© But the third, which preſerves the humour, 
© is that whoſe breaking is of worſt conſc- 
* quence. | 


What follows we find in another (e) Book. i*) Lib. de 
We ſee for this reaſon, or-after this manner, viſion <*1% 


is made, 

© There is a vein which runs from the Mem- 
© brane of the Brain, which paſſing thro' the 
© bone, enters into each eye, By theſe rwo 
* veins, the moſt ſubtil part of the viſcid hu- 
* mour of the brain diſtils as it were thro' a 
*Streiner, and forms round abouc it a Mem- 
© brane like to that which 1s tranſparent in the 
*eye, Which is expoſed to the air and winds, 
* which is form d much afcer the ſame manner 
* that other Membranes are ; but there are ſe- 
*veral Membranes about the eye, which ate - 
*like to that which 1s tranſparent within, In 
* this tranſparent, the light anJ luminous bo- 
* dies are (f) refle&ed, and by this reflzRion ' 


ft) "AvTavs 


* viſion is made, Vion 1s not made by what ie, 


* 15not Diaphanous, and does not reflect. The 
* reſt of the white about the eye is a fort of 
* fleſh, and what we call the fight appears 
f black becauſe it is deep. The Tunicles which 
* are about it are black for the ſamereaſun. We 
*call, ſays he, a Membrane or Tunicle, that 
* which 1s like a skin, which is no way black 
| *of it ſelf, but white and tranſparent. As for 
* the moiſture which is in the eyes, it is ſome- 
{ thing viſcid, for we have ſometimes ſeen, af- 
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ter the breaking of the eye, that there came 


c 
! out a thick humour, which 1s11quid while it 


Is m_ but ſolid as Incenſe when it is 

cold. 

Thoſe that think that Hippoerates knew as 
much as we danow, may ſay that he called 
the Optick Nerves veins. 'Tis true this name 
ſignihes variety of things in this Author, for 
he gave it not only to the Arteries, but like- 
wiſe to the Veſſels which contained no blood, 
ſuch as the Ureters, becauſe they are round, 
long, hollow and white, like veins. He does 
indeed ſometimes diſtinguiſh certain veins by 
the Epithet of (g) veins that hold blood, but 'tis 
not in oppolition to the Nerves, but rocertain 
Veſlcls which he calls (þ) yeins that are 'very 
ſlender, and contain bur litrle blood. He talks 
alſo of a Nerve full of blood, which according 
to Erotian ſhou'd be a vein, tho' others under- 
ſtand by it the Paxniculus Carneſus, A learned 
Incerpreter of Hippocrates pretends that he 
= to ſome veins the Epithet of hol/ow, to di- 
{tinguiſh them from veins that were (1) ſolid; 
but I fnd not this later word in -.ippocrates, 
tho the hollow veins there cited might be meant 
of the veins and arceries in ——_—_ which are 


Fipp C.10vCCE Lt hollow Veſlels. . The ſame Interpre- 


1 Eves? 
(k) [4.ijn yoce 
pAibes- 


ter ſays elſcwhere. (4) that Hippocrates in one 
place, comprehends under the name of Veins, 
Nerves, Tendons and Ligaments, which he ap- 
pears not to meto prove. Rufus Epheſins tells 
us, That the moſt ancient Greeks call the Ar- 
zeries Nerves; if 1t be truethat Hifpocrates cal- 
led the Optick Nerves veins, he ought to have 
{aid that the Ancients reciprocally called the 
Nerves by the names of Arteries and Veins, 

All that we can gather from all this is, that 
the inaccurateneſs of Hippocrates, and other 
Authors of thoſe Tunes, in diſtinguiſhing dif- 
terent Vellels by ditterxent names, ſhews that 
they had but a very ſuperficial knowledge of 
them. Perhaps the word (/) Yeix was a term 

: as 
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as general amongſt them as (=) that of 4 h 
amonzſt the Anatomilts tince, which ſignifies 
indifferently a Vein, Artery or Nerve, or even 
the Ureters, or any other parts that ſerve for 
the conveyance of Liquors or Spirits, If ir 
were {o, the Ancients run no rf{que when they 
call all the Veſlels veins without diſtinRion. 


, 


Of the FIBRES. 


Before we quit the Nerve, we muſt exa- 
mine the Greek word jg, whoſe plural makes 
irss, | by Which it is pretended that Hiptocrates 
ſenify d equally a Fibre and a Nerve. Some 
ſays Erotian will have this word to fignifie a 

erve, others explain it only of the Fibres, 
whereof the Nerves are compoſed, The Greck 
Authors that have writtea of Plants, . have 
call'd by this name the Nerves or Strings which 
appear on the back of Leaves, and the ſtrings 
at the end of Roots. The Anatomiſts have 
given the ſame name to the ſmall ſtrings which 
are in the fleſh, and other . parts ; and the 
Latins have tranſlated it Fibre. Hippocrates has 
undeniably uſed . rhe word in that ſenſe ;- as 
when he obſerves, that the Spleen 5s full of trings 
or fibres. - Be takes norice alſo of the Fibres 57» 
the blood ; bur it is pretended Iikew;fe, that he 
fgnihed the Nerves by it, To prove it, a pal- 


ſage is cited, whe heſays, (4) That the heart (4; De OfNi:m 
er Wwhieh come from all the Natur. 


s Nerves os..# 
Body, "Rs ha 
He vſes there the word 3-125, awhich we find 
no where elfe ; but Jeſs reads Ivzc. This 
latter - word amy: Well bs rendred Fibre as 
Nerve ; that*which' inclities us co the later ſig- 
nification,.ie what he'adds as a proof, That the 
Seat of Thought is rather about the Thorax thax 
any other place of the body, becauſe this agrecs 
with the opinion of choſe who bring the Nerves 
from the Heart, as we thallſee heteafter : Bur, 
| | N 4 P{riaps, 
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(a) Lib. de 
Arte. 

(b) Mi. 
(c) "AGv{p- 
over. 
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aps, neither the common reading, nor 
pert b Foeſins, are true, And we ought to 
read with Cornarias nviesc. habenas, the Reins 
changing one letter it alters not the pronunci- 
ation. This Author tranſlates this paſlage 
thus : * The Kearr isfituated as in the Streights 
* of a pallage, that it may hold the Reins for 
* the guidance of the whole Body. For this 
* reaſon Thought has its Seat about the Thorax 
© or Breaſt, rathec than any other part. The 
* changes of colour alſo are produced by the 
* opening and ſhutting cf the veins by the 
© Heart; whenit opens themit looks freſh and 
© lively, when it ſhurs them we become pale 


© and wan. 


Of the MUSCLES. 


There is lictle more to be found in Higpocya- 
tes concerning their Mulcles than their name. 
The following paſlage is the firſt that takes no. 


tice of them. (4) *The parts whoſe fleſh is 
* turn'd round, which is what we call a (5) Muſ- 
*cle, have all a belly or a cavity. (c) For 
* all that is not compoſed of parts cf a ditfe. 
© rent nature, whether it be covered with a 
* Membrane, or whether the fleſh covers it, all 
* that is hollow, and while it is well, it is full 
* of ſpirit, but when it is diſeaſed it is fill d 
* with a fort of water, or corrupted blood. 
* The Arms have fleſh of this ſort, che Thighs 
* and the Legs the ſame, as well as the moſi 
* meagre and fleſhleſs parts, | 

We tind in another place the word (d) Zy,.. 


ysy44s, Which can be nothing but an AdjeQive 
tO avers which is underſtood, 4, Eueyaoyics 
utes, Iuſculi adduttores, or adftriftores ; The 
Muſcles which ſerve to draw back or gather to- 
gether. Heipeaks there of the. Anus, I know 


not whether there be any other particular 


wherein-the a&ion of the Muſcle is My 
. As 


dd 
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As for the names, the ſucceeding Anatomiſts 
diſtinguiſh'd the uſcles ; he has ſpoken in one 
place of the Muſcle call'd (e) Pſoas. (e) Lib. de Ar- 


ic, 


185 


Of the Ocfophagusz of the Stomach or 
4 Ventriclo ; and of the Guts, 


4) The Oeſophagis, according to Hippocrates, -,) 1 j1,. 
is ; Funnel which reaches from the Tongue to Axon = 
+ the Stomach, which is the place where the | 
Meat it putrified, or is concotted. We find 
both theſe expreſſions in Hippocrates :; He calls 
the Stomach, in the paſſage we have cited, the | 
putrifying Belly, - (xoinin enxTiad.) (6) He (h) 1b, de 
uſes elſewhere the word exgyranss, that is *'"ment. 
which begins to patrife, ſpeaking of the nouriſh- 
ment or food in the ſtomach. But we find 
much oftner the words 7&lic Cottion, and 
Te5 m6, t0 Concoft, This digeſtion, according 
ro him, is made by the heat of the Stomach, 
which he calls a part all Nervoxs, which joins 
to the Liver on the Concave-fide. 
We muſt further take norice, \" the words 
'190pay@ and o)iyuzy @, fignihe the ſame thing 
in our Author. The latter ſignifies often in 
Hippecrates the Orifice, or mouth of any Velſlel 
or part whatſoever, as of the Bladder, of Gall, 
” Matrix, &c. FR q 
c) Hippocrates ſeems not to diſtinguiſh more (7 1 js, « 
than two Guts, one which is ſtraight, «00 ns x 
the length of a dozen Cubits, being afterwards 
full of folds ; ſome, ſays he, call it Colon. And 
he obſerves in another place, (4) This Gut in a (4) De Nord 
Man 1s like that of a Dog, but that in a Man it Epidem. 
is bigger. This Gut is ſuſpended by, or faſten'd 
to a oe which he calls Meſocolon, that is the 
middle of the Colon, and that part it ſelf is 
faſten'd ro th? Nerves which 'come from the 
{pine of the back, and paſs under the belly. 
The ſecond named d&{y@, is furniſhed wi:! 
abundance of fleſh all round, and ends in the ih 
| L Elſe- 
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Elſewhere he ſays, This latter Gut is Poroyg 
and adds ſome particulars concerning the In. 
teſtines, which ſhall be remembred when we 


come to the Rerys. 
Of the LIVER. 


Hippocrates ſays of the Liver , that it abounds 
more with blood than the reſt of the Bowels, 
and that there are in it two eminencies which 
they call Ports. ; 

He ſays further, That the Liver has five 
Lobes, oris divided into five Parts. We have 
ſeen before, that he has madeir in another place 
the Origin of the Veins. He obſerves that ſe- 


; veral Bronchie paſs from the Heart to the 


(a) Hnarl- 
Tis, 


(4 1r#S4;, 


Liver; and with theſe ZBronchie, the great 
vein by which the whole body 1s nouriſhed. He 
elſewhere calls this vein (a) the Liver-vein ; he 
aſſigns to the Liver the Office of ſeparating the 
Bile, which it does by the means of its veins, 
which draw whatever is Bilious, or propes to 
make Bile in the Aliment, 


Of the SPLEEN. 


The Spleen beginning from the laſt of the 
ſhort Ribs on the Lefr-fide, firetches its ſelf 
out like the print of aMan s footzit receives one 
vein that divides it ſelf into an infinite num - 
ber of itrings like the threads of a Spiders web, 
which are full of blood, and diftuſc4 through 
its whole ſubſtance. Ir is faſten'd, or hangs 
to the Omentam, which it furniſhes with blocd 
by divers ſmall veins. Hippocrates ſays in one 
place, thar the Spl/zen is (a) Fibrow, - He fays 
alſo, that it is ſoft and fpungy, and by that 
means draws from the Ventricle which it is 
near to, part of the moiſture which comes 
from the drink, the reſt being afterwards 
fuck d up by the Bladder of Urine. 


0; 


| 
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Of the LUNGS. 


The Lungs have, according to Hippocrates, 
kve Lobes like the Liver; they are cavernous, 
rare, and pierced with divers holes like Spun- 
os. (4) For this reaſon it draws from the (. 


©, 


tain, 


Of the Membrane which ſeparates the Belly 
from the Breaſt, 


The name which Hippocrates gives to this 
HMembrane, which ſeparates the Belly from the 
Breaſt, is the ſame by which the Greeks figni- ' 


fy'd (4) the Mind or Underſtanding. The molt (2 vyirss. 


ancient Phyſicians called it ſo, out of a per{ſwa- 
ſion that it was thebeat of the Underſtanding, 
making it to divide the fun&ion attributed, as 
we have ſeen before, ro the Heart, which is 

near it, 
Not that this was the generaliy received opi- 
nion 3 1t Was believed falſe, even in the time 
of Hippocrates, If the book of the Falling Sick- 
xeſs be his, the Author of this book expreilcs 
himſelt thus: The Part which is called Phrenes, 
is fel ſo calld and at random. Thu name is 
grounaed upon an (b) opinion, and not wpon any 
thing real ; for 1 ſee not how this part contributes 
to Prudence or Underſtanding. All that it does 
is, that when any one is ſurprized with any great 
and ſudden joy or wo it veats, and canſes there- 
by a ſort of, «Of 4 s Or pain ; for it is fine, and 
more ſrongh upon the ſtretch than any other part 
of the body, having no belly by cavity to re- 
ceive what is good or what is bad, but being aiihe 
encumbred with one or t'other, Thas part, ſays he, 
perceives, or kay ſenſe, but it it not the Seat of 
Wiſdom no more than the Heart ; whey efcre the 
name of this is as impreper as that of the Exrs of 
the Heart, which have no hearing. 
| | IT 


neighbouring parts the moiltures they con- Med, 
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In another place Hippocrates ſays of this Mem. 
brane, That 1t has its Origin near the Back-hoye 
behind the Liver ; and in one, that it is nervous 
and ſtrong. Helays yer in another place, Thar 
this AMembr ane cauſes madne(s SH when the 


blood ſtagnates there, or moves too ſlowly, 
Of the Reins, the Ureters, and Bladder 
of Urine. 


Our Author ſpeaking of () the Reins, num- 
bers them amonglt the Glands, or at leaſt he 
ſeems to think that they have Glands, and 
thoſe more groſs than the reſt of the body; 
but it ſeems more probable that he meant the 
Glands near them, whatever they were, than 
thoſe of this part- 

He had ſaid a iittlc before to the ſame pur- 
poſe : © That the Inteſtines had the biggeſt 
of all, which drew the moiſture therein con- 

*tained. He believed, That the Reins drew 
* likewiſe the moiſture from the neareſt Glands, 
* and ſent it to the Bladder. He ſuppoſed in 
another place, © That this 1noi{ture came from 
* the drink ; and that the Reins, by a faculty 
* peculiar to tl;emſelves, having ſuck'd a part 
* from the veins near which they are ſituated, 
© it filtred, or run through theſubſtance of em 
© like water, and «deſcended into the bladder 
* by the veins whic! lead thither, while the 

f reſt of the drink ſoak'd immediately thro' the 

© Inteltines into the ſame bladder,the Inteſtines 

* or Inteſtine, being very ſpungy and porous 


* in the part contiguous to 1t, 
Of the Organs, aud 'manner of Generation. 


We find in Hippocrates, the names of the 
principal parts dittinguiſhing rhe Sexes, but 
he ſays nothing of thezr ſtrufu.c. He has this 
only concerning the "IIS Seninales, Tat 
there are on either f:de the Bladder, little _ 
TH 
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like r:0ney. combs, 1n which the ſeed is contained, 
He believed that it came from all parts of the bo- 


-bone h cular! he Head 7 
| t particularly from the Head, deſcend; 
VOus ran behind the Ears down the ſpinal 7 
That row, and into the Reins, Asfor the manner of 


Conception, and the formation of the Fai in. 
the Womb, he pretends that the Seed both of the 
Male and Female being mingled in the Womb, 
grow thick and hot, or ſpirituous 5 after which, 
the Spirit comtained in their Cemre expand: it {elf 
and draws 4 part of the Air which the other 
he breathes 3 by means of which mixture, theſe two 
- Seeds in receiving refreſhment, are nouriſhed or 
nd WY ;ofared, rill it forms about it ſelf aſmall Pellicule, 
& which afterwards contains others under it, which 
are ail fix'd together, 
Gy At this time the blood of the Mother fowing in- 
to the Womb, and fixing there, produces a ſort of 
feſh ; from the middle of which ſhoots the Navel, 
which 1s a Pipe hanging down from theſe Pellicu- 
les, by which the Farus breathes, is nouriſh'd and 
increaſes, That the Fxtus is noariſhed by the Na- 


notwithſtanding thys , cr elſewhere Prey 


Month, thet otherwiſe it cou'd not have excre- gi, 
ments when it came into the World in its Guts, and 
would not / readily ſuck at the Breaſt if ut had 
not before done ſomething like it. 
Hippocrates O_—_— ro ſpeak of the for- 
ation of the Child, ſays, That the fleſh before 
folm of being form'd the blood of the Mother, 
which 1s drawn every day in | fn quantity into 
the Womb, by thu: fleſh which breathes, cauſes the 
| Pellicules to ſwell, and that it canſes foldings ing 
the outward ones, which filling themſelves with thes 
blood, produce what is call'd theChorion. After- 
wards as the fleſh grows, the ſpirit diſtinguiſhes or 
diſent angles the parts, every one going towards 
its like, the thick to the thick, the clearer or thin 
to th: thin, the moiſt to the moiſt, every thing re- 
pairing to its proper place, or to the quarters 0 
| thoſe 


vel, is repeated («) in more than one place, yer ,_ ) De Nat 


affirms, (6) That it is nouriſhed by ſucking at the (b) De Cat« 
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thoſe of the ſame nature, from whence they 
their Ge ; ſo that what comes from the fon 
remains thick, and the moiſt, and the reſt accord. 
ingly., the heat after all bringing the bones to the 
hardneſs they are of. After this, the extremities of 
rhe body ſhoot outward like the branches of a Tree; 
the Parts, as well internal 4s external, are better 
diſtinguiſhed, the Head ereils it ſelf above «the 
Showlder s, the drms ſeparate themſetves from the 
Sides, and the Legs ſpread themſelves out ; the 
Nerves or Ligaments go to the Joints, the Manth 
opens, the Noſe and Ears ſhoot out of the Head 
and are perfetted, the Eyes are fill d with a pme 
hemour, 41d the diſtinttions of Sex appear ; the* 
Entrails are diſtinguiſhed and ranged, the Infam 
begins to breathe by the Month pre. the Noſe he 
Belly is fill d with Spirit or Air, as are the Guts 
alſo, and the Air comes to them likewiſe by the 
Navel. At length the Gats and Belly open ſ0, that 
a paſſage is made to the Anus, and another from 
the Bladder outwards. Hippocrates, or the Au- 
thor of this Book, having reaſoned thus of the 
formation of the body of 4 Child, ſhews that 
Plants are pranueey after the ſame manner,and 
explains their growth from Seeds by the ſame 
principles. He hints likewiſe, that Birds in 
the Egg have the ſame formation, but inlarges 
not much thereupon. The yolk of the Egg 
1s, according to hin, the matter of which they 
are proquc'd, and the white their nouriſhment; 
From all which he concludes, That Natwre is 
the ſame, and atts after a uniform manner, in the 
generation of Men and Plants, and whatſoever 

oY s from the earth ; in which, his opinion is 

(c) Sqre the t& | Kit with that of (2) Empedocles. : 
Cbapt:r of Em- What Hippocrates ſays of the manner of his 
pedacies., diſcovery, that the mixcure of the Seeds in the 
| Womb is ſoon cover'd with askin, is pretty re- 
markable ; © He had opportunity to inform 
. ©* himſelf therein, by means of the advice he gave 
© a Muficianeſs Slave, who being gone f1x days, 

* zo the great prejudice of her Yoice, and her 

* Maſters 
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Maſters profit, to leap ſeveral times upon the 
* -round ; which ſhe having done, the Seed came 
* way With noiſe. It was like, /as he, to a 
* raw Egg without a ſhell, the liquor of which 
* was ver? tranſparent. . He ſaw there very fine 
* white Fibres upon the Membrane, which con- 
* tained this liquor, which being mix'd with a 
* thick blacki red Matter, which made the 
* whole Membrane appear red, there was in 
* the middle of this Mgmbrane ſomething very 
* fine, which he took for the Navel, and it was 


* about the beginning of the place of the Origin 
* of the Membrane. 
The Author continuing to examine what 


happens to the Embryo 1n the Womb, from. 


the time that its body is form'd, to the time of 
its birth, ſays, That the fs of 4 Female has all 
its Parts diſtintt, at the end of forty days at far- 
theft, and the Male at thirty. For which he 
gives this reaſon, That the Seed which produces 
« Female is more feeble and moiſt than that which 
produces 4a Male. He gives allo another reaſon 
drawn from the time of Womens evacuations 
after Labour, which for brevity ſake we ſhall 
omit here. He adds, for the difference of 
Sexes, That Males are begotten when the Seed 
of+ both Male and Female 1s vigorous ; and Fe- 
tnales, when their Seed is weaker or moiſter, 
and has leſs heat. He obſerves, That the Males 
come from the right {ide of the Womb, which 
is ſtronger and hotter, and the Females from 
"7 The Body of the Inf being th h 
* The Body of the Infant us ro 

* drawn, grows continually, drawing to it (elf 
* the moſt Oily part of the blood of whe Mo- 
"ther, which makes its bones become more 
, hard, the fingers part, - and nails come upon 
* their ends, hair upon their heads, and other 
* parts of their bodies. After three months 
* the Male begins to ſtir, and the Female genes» 
* rally after four ; tho' there may be ſometimes 
: fome variation, The Infant being come to 
* its 


Ig 
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© its juſt growth and bulk, and not finding any 
« fonger ufficient nouriſhwent from the Mo- 
© ther, begins to ſtir violently, and breaks the 
* Membranes in which it was wrapp, and {6 
* procures its excluſion, which happens uſnal- 
© ſy in the tenth month. Being born, it's nou- 
© riſhed with the Milk of its Mother, or a 
© Nurſe. The matter of which this Milk is com- 
© poſed, is the moſt fat and ory pore of the 
* Aliment, after rhis manner. e Womb, as 
© it grows big, preſſes the Omentam and Belly 
© and by that compreſſion obliges 'em to dil- 
© charge their fat, which isprelencly ſuckr in- 
© to their Breaſts; the veins of which dilate 
© themſelves afterwards more and more, by 
© the ſucking of the Infants . 

This, according to our Author, is the man- 
ner of the formation, and increaſe of Infants 
in the'Womb, and of their coming into the 
World; which is to be underſtood of ordinary 
caſes, which exclude not 'the extraordinary 
ones, whereof in ſume Books written for that 


- purpoſe, Hippocrates gives a particular Ac- 


count. 


Of the ſeventh and eighth Months Birth. 


There are two Books, one Iftituled, The /c- 
venth Months Birth ; and the other, The eighth 
Months Birth. The firſt of theſe Children tnay 
live, and arrive at a ou Age, but not the 
ſecond ; which, accotding to'our Author,muſt 
neceſlarily, die 1n its entrance into the World,” 
or preſently after. The reaſon that he gives of 
this difference is, That feven months after 
conception the Child in the Womb being per- 
fealy form'd, and already pretty ſtrong, altho' 
it has ſome time to grow, moves very vigo- 
rouſly, which cauſes the Membranes, in which 
it is involv'd, to ſtretch a little, as we ſee the 
Ears of Corn open ſome time before the Grain 
ts ripe; It happens ſometimes that this diſten- 

non 
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:5n bei reater than the Membranes can 
5 4e9 Me break and the birth muſt follow. This 
Birth being too early, moſt of thenrthar are 
born at that time dic immediately... But as we 
have obſerved, the Infant having at that time 
his body compleatly form'd, fome however 
eſcape with due care. 


As for thoſe that' remain longer in the. 


Womb, after the relaxationof the Membranes, 
Hippocrates ſuppoſes that the ſtrong efforts they 
have made, renders them weak and ſick for 
forty days; ſo that if they are born in that 
time, the freſh efforts which they are oblig'd 
to make to force their way into the World, 

uite ruins their ſtrength, and certainly kills 
them, whereas thoſe that out-ſtay the term, 
eſpecially choſe that have — days more to 
recover in; being born in full ſtrength, eaſily 
ſurvive. # We * 

Theſe two forty days are the laſt of ſeven, 
which Hippocrates ſuppoſes to paſs between the 
time of the conception and the birth of Chil- 
dren, who come according to the ordinary 
courſe of Nature; . 

He ſuppoſes at leaſt, that if the Child does 
not ſtay the full ſeven times forty days, which 
carries the time of birth ten days over nine 
months, reckoning as he does thirty days to # 
month, it ought at leaſt to be enter'd into the 
laſt forty days ; as thoſe are that are born be- 
tween the beginning and end of the ninth 
month. | 

He thought likewiſe that it was ſufficient for 
Children, that came in the ſeventh month, 
tnat they were enter'd into the ſeventh. For 
which reaſon, he puts thdſe that are born at 
the end of one hundred and eighty two days, and 
a {mall part of a day, in the number of thoſe 


Children thatcomes at ſeven months complear, 


tho' this number of days; after his way of 
reckoning, makes but fix months and .two 
days, and wants eightcen days to compleat the 
fifth forty. WO T 
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(a) Lib. de 
Carn. 


(b) De partu 
teptimes & 
Eptdem, hib.2. 
{c&, 6, 
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That which perſwaded Hippocrates that Chil- 
dren born at ſeven months were more likely to 
live than thoſe born at eight; and that ſees 
times forty days were required between concep- 
tion and a mature birth, was, That he ſuppo- 
ſed the number /eves to be the moſt perfe& of 
all numbers, and to have a mighty influence 
not only in the formation and birth of Chil- 
dren, but even over the life, death, and'dis 
ſtempers. of Men 3 according to which he lays 
in one place, (4) That the 4: or Life of Man 
is of ſeven days, or is govern'd by the number ſe. 
uen; that all that befals him, or all that reſpetts 
the Occonomy of his body, is regulated by the num. 
ber ſeuen by Septenary far ge In which he fol- 
low d the opinion of Pythagores,acknowledging 
with him certain Laws (6) of Harmony, by 
which,the whole Univerſe 1s govern'd, whi 
conſiſts in the conjun&tion or union of certain 
Numbers, of which ſeven is the moſt power- 
ful. But whatever was Heippocrates's reaſon 
for aſſigning theſe poſitive times of birth, 'tis 


. very remarkable that the whole World has 


(c) Septimo: 
menſe naici 


perfettum par- 


fum receptumn 


ſybmirted to his Deciſion, and his Authori 
alone has been the Rule and Standard to 
the (c) Lawyers and Emperors of Rowe in their 
Laws upon this ſubje&. 


eſt propter autoritatem doRiſſimi viri Hippocratis, 


Paulus lj'>. 7. $ de ſtatu hominum. Hye 7s cited upon the ſame account 
by divuirs other | 


Lawyers. 


We ſhall cloſe the Account of his Anatomy 
with this digrelhon, taking notice only, that 
there are in the Writings of Hippocrates man 
things concerning*the Bones, their number, fi- 
Zure and contexturez and that it is the part of 
Anatomy 11 Which he 1s of all the moſt exaR, 
as being the moſt neceflary to the praRtice of 
Surgery, particularly. that which relates to 
Fractures and Dillocations, which he undere 
ftood excellently well, as we ſhall ſhew in 

| , proper 
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0 lace: However, we thought not fit 
wo Eether notice of it here, becauſe 'ris a 
of Anatomy leaſt diſputed in after-times, 
and becauſe we thall givea compleat Syſtem of 
Anatomy, wherein the Ofteology will be com- 
prized in the Chapter of Gales, 
This is what we wou'd obſerve of the Ana- 
tomy of Hippocrates : We hall find ſomething 
relating to it in the next Chapter, and after 


in that of Eraſiſtratr, 


Of the Cauſes of Health, and of Diſcaſes 3 
their [wbjett and principal differences. 


Hippocrates 2s we have ſhewn, laid down 
three rinciples, the So/id, the Lignid, and the 


Spirits, which he ſometimes explains (a) by (a) "Iavre, 


that which contains, and that which is contain #19 ugre 

and that which gives the motion, * + 144" gg 
He ſeems to lay down theſe Principles only U Py Ta. 

to Animal Bodies, and that he deſigned by 'em + 

the three principal ſub{farces whereof they are 


- compos d, 


By that which contains, we may underſtand 
the /olid Parts, as the Bones, the Nerves, or the 
Tendons and Ligaments, the Cartilages, the 
Adembranes, the Fibres, and other like Parts. 

By that which is contained, Hippocrates par- 
ticularly meant four ſorts of Humours, or li- 
gud Matter, (2) found in the body : The Blood, (6) De Nat.. 
the Pitxita or Flegm, the yellow Bile, and the hom, 
melancholy or blach Bile, of which we may 
make two forts of different humours, as we 
ſhall ſee by and by. . 

By that which gives the movement, he de- 
ſfignd what is otherwiſe call'd Spirit, which 
according to him is a ſubſtance like Air, from 
whence 1t is drawn, and is ditfus'd thro the 
whole body, 


Hippocrates lays, That the 6/o0d is naturally ſe, 
0 


hot and moiſt, of colour red,* and ſweet to the - 
tafte : The Flegw is oy, and moit, white, "jos 
FA an 


wet 
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and /altiſh ; the Bile yellow, dry, wiſtid and bit- 


| ter, and drawn from the fat part of the blood 


Cc) De Na:. 
hom. 


(d) *Orr & 
AvTin + av: 
Fewno'. 


or aliments ; the melancholy, black, cold and 
dry, very viſcid, windy, and, very fermenta- 
tive. 

The Body of Man is cumpoſed of four Sub- 
ſtances 3 ic) on theſe depend healrh and ſich- 
neſs, Men are well when theſe humours are 
in their natural ſtate, or while they balance 
one another in quality, quantity and mixture. 
On the contrary, they are tick when the quan- 
rity of any of theſe is lgſs or pong than it 
ought fa, oh cr when it 1s diſcharg'd from the 
reſt upon any particular part of the body, and 
eſpecially when they are not mix'd together as 
they ought to be. We muſt define health and 
ſickneſs from what we have ſaid of 'em: Hip- 
pocrates himſelf has given no expreſs definition, 
except of ſickneſs, in cone place, which he calls 
(d) atl that incommodes /Man ; but this is too 
general. . 

He thought that the blood, in good condi- 


Lib. dc Flatib, £10, ori/hed ; and that it was the fountain 


of the vital heat ; that it causd a freſh colour 
and good health. That the yellow Bile preſerv'd 
the body in its natural ſtate, hindering the 
ſmall Veſſels, and ſecret Paſſages, from being 
ſtopp'd, and keeping open the Drain of the 
Excrements, He thought it attuated the Senſes, 
afid help'd ro the concottion of the Aliment. 
The black Bile was a ſort of Grownd, which 
ſerv'd as a ſupport and foundation for other 
humours. The Flegm ſerv d to ſupple and fa- 
Cilitate the motion of the Nerves, Membranes, 
Cartilages, Joints and Tongue, and other 
Parts. 

Beſides the four firſt qualities which Hippo- 
cra*es attributed to the Humours, as moiſt ure, 
drineſs, heat and cold, it is apparent thathe be- 
lieved they had, or might have abundance of 
others, which ali had their uſe, and were ne- 
ver hurtful but when one prevailed over = 

reſt, 


- 
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raſt,or was ſeparated from them. Take his own 


words : (e) Ancients, lays he, did not be-/(;) De pri. 
lieve that the dry, the cold, the hot, or the moiit, As na og 

Fk qual, incommoded 4 Man, in the Chapter 
but that whatever exceeded, or prevailed, of any of Alcmzon. 


nor any other ti 


of theſe qualities, and which Nature cou d not 
overcome, was that which incommoded the Man, 
and that which they endeavoured tro take away or 
correft ; ſo of the ſmeet, the moſt (weet was the 
ſtrongeſt, as of the bitter or ſowre, that which was 
moſt bitter and moſt ſowre ; in thore, the higheſt 
degree of every thing. Theſe are, (ays Hippo- 
crates, the © lateſk diſcoveries of the Ancients in 
the body of Man, and which were hurtful. There 
are really in our bodies, bitter, ſweet, ſowre, 
falt, rough, and inſipid, and abundance of other s 
which have different faculties, according t0 their 
quahtity or quality, Theſe di ferent qualities are 
1nſenſible, and do not hurt ſo long as they are in 
due mixtnre ; but if theſe humonrs ſeparate, and 
lodge apart, then their qualities become at once 
bot fenfale and inconvement. From what 
Hippocrates has here ſaid we may gather, that 
he did not ſuppoſe the Matters we have ſpoken 
of to a& only by what the Philoſophers call d 
firſt qualities ; fo far from that, that he ſays a 
lictle after, That 'tis not the hot that 1s of any 
mighty power, but the {»wre, the inſltpid, &c, 
whether within a Man, or without a Man, whe- 
ther in regard of what he cats, or what he drinks, 
or what he applies outwardly, in what manner ſ6- - 
ever, concluding that of all the faculties, there 
are none leſs affive than heat and cold. 

What we have ſaid of the ſeparation of the 
humours from one another, relates to what 
Hippocrates ſays in divers places, that the hu- 
mours move. This morion, which isthe cauſe 
of ſeveral diſtempers, expretles ſometimes by 


a term, it ſignifies (f) a Fury, like that of ſome *# } *O29.2y, 


Animals that grow Z#/tfl at certain times. imperu ret, 
' -+d:nc mc 


O 3 Theres 1, 
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There are other paſſages by which Hippocrates 
(z ) Lib. de af- ſeems to impute Diſeaſes, G ) to two of theſe 
te vib. & Hhumours only, the Bile and Pitmita, as they of. 
lid 1. de fer d either in quantity or , or place. 
Mor, But as he ſpeaks elſewhere cf two ſorts of Bile 
theſe two humours may be ſplit into three, and 

with the blood make four. 


R$ h) In ſome other paſſages he adds a fifth, 
(9 og 4.x wich is Water, of her por uppoſes the Spleen 


to be the Spring, as the Liver and the Brain are 
of the Blood, the Bile and the Pitwrta. Some 
of his Commentators make this #ater the ſame 
with the Melancholy, to which * Hippocrates 
ſeems to (Ibſtitute it.l cannot ſee how to recon- 
cile their opinion with the Idea he had of that 
humour 3 he look'd upon't, as we have faid 
before, as a ſort of Lee of the reſt of the hu- 
mours, which will by no means agree with 
water. Nor are they nearer their point for 
making two ſorts of Aſelaneholy, one of which 
we have been ſpeaking,and another which ought 
rather to be call'd black Bile, which is only the 
yellow Bile turnd black, as he ſuppoſed, by 
eing over-heated and burnt, this having no- 
thing in common with water. The only ſup- 
port of the opinion in queſtion, is, that he ſays 
in the ſame paſſage, that this water is the hea- 
vieſt of all the humoxrs ; I ſee no reaſon why we 
hs ſhou'd not obje& that this is another Syſtem, 
(i) Ir iraſ- (5) inte it has been always ſuſpeRed that Hip- 
crtbd to Poly» pocrates was not the Author of that Book. This 
on Dis _— water might be ſomething like what Hippo- 
p " -y crates elſewhere calls hor, by which he meant 
we 44% 1+ any ſort of clear, thin Liquor, form'd in the 
body of a Man, whether {ound or unſound. 

So he calls by this name what runs from a #14- 

kgnant Vicer, and ſpeaks in ſeveral places of 

: ow and bilious Ichors, and burning Ichors, 
(ZE) Nee: qu- . (4) We find yeta third Syſtem of the Cauſes 
63, guaai, of Diſeaſes in another . book, Intituled, Of 
& 11vudle, Winds or Spirits, which is mixd with the 
Ty xV, Je, . 

| Works of Hippocrates, but moft ſuppole it not 
| ; | tg 
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to be his. The Author of this book uſes ſome- 
times the word Find, ſometimes Spirir, with 
this difference, That the latter fignites the 
Spirits or Air, and Wind incloſed in the body, 
but the former the 77nd without ; from whence 
nevertheleſs, he derives that within by means 
of the Air drawn by reſpiration, and the Air 
contain'd in the Foog we take. This book up- 
on reading, ſeerns to be one of the moſt ra- 
tional and coherent of all Hippocratesr's Works. 
He looks upon the Air and the Spirits to be the 
true Canſes of health and of diſcaſes, even in 
preference to the hamoxrs, which here are only 
collateral Cauſes, as the Spirits mix with 'em. 
But this later opinion may be reconcil d with 
that which we have before allow d to be Hip- 
pocratess, concerning the ettets of the hu- 
mours ; only alledging, that all that has been 
attributed to them, 1n relation to health or 
ſickneſs, ſuppoſes an impulſe of the Spirits as 
the firſt movers, and that therefore Hippocrates 
nain'd ther, as we have ſaid before, that which 
gives the motion. 
There is, according to Hippocrates, as great. 
a variety of external Cauſes of health and dil- 
eaſes, as there 15 of things without the body 
of Man which may a&@ upon him, as there 1s 
of diverſity in his ConduR, and of accidents 
i the courle of his Life. | | 
From this Hypothefis, it is plain that Healch 

and Sickneſs in general depend upon the fol- 
lowing Cauſes :- On the 4ir which ſurrounds 
us, What we eat and drink, ſicep, watching, 
exerciſe ; what goes out of our bodies, and what 
3s kept in, and upon the Paſ/rons. In this num- 
ber likewiſe, are rank'd thoſe foreign bodies 
which occur, and are ſometimes uſeful, yer 
may often diflolve, cut or break the union of 
| the Parts of ours. Poiſons and venemous 
Animals are likewiſe reckon'd' among theig 
later Cauſcs, 


(1 4 \ce 
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We ſhall not engage any farther, in the 
Cauſes of Diſtempers in particular, - that 
wou'd lead us too far out of our way : And 
we may the mcre eafily be diſpens'd with, be- 
cauſe we ſhall have occahon to take notice of 
all that is proper here in the Article of Galen, 
whoſe Syſllem is more clear and methodical 
than that of Hippocrates, whoſe Principles he 
follows in almoit every thing. 

We ſhall take notice only of two things ; 
firſt, the Relation that Hippocrates finds between 
ſome of the exrernal and internal Cauſes, For 
example, he compares the four Humonrs with 
the fowr Ages of Man, with the four Seaſons of 
the Tear, and with the Climates : Infancy, the 
Spring and temperate Countries, ought, accord- 
ing to him, to produce blood, and by conſe- 

uence more ſanguine Diſtempers than Biloas, 

itwirous, or Melancholick. 

Touth, Summer, and hot and dry Countries, 
produce Bile, and all the maladies which 
ſpring from it. Afiddle Age, Autumn, and 

laces of a heavy unequal Air, cauſe Melan- 
choly and melancholick diſtempers. Old Ages, 
Winter, and cold moiſt Comntries produce Flegm 
and flegmatich Diſtempers. 

He caretully examines what ſorts of Food 
produce bloed, . le, &c. Ir treats alſo the ef- 
feRts of ſleeps, watchings, exerciſe and reff, and 
other exrernal Cauſcs atore-mentioned, and all 
the benctit or miſchief we may receive from 
them. In the ſecond place, we ſhall take no- 
tice, that of all the Cauſes Hippocrates makes 
mention of, the two moſt general are Diet and 
Air, which he examines with all the care poſſi- 
ble. + Firſt, he has compoſed ſeveral books up- 
on the ſubje& of Dzer only ; he has taken ex- 
act care to diſtinguiſh what is good and what 
Ss bad, for the condition the Perſon is in. And 
he.was ſo much the more obliged to it, be- 
cauſe his method of 'Pra&tice' turn'd almoſt 
wholly upon”it ; that is to ſay, upon the 
| | chuice 
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choice of a certain Diet, whether in reſpe& 

of (1) quality or (») quantity, or time, and {/)»z) 15424 

the proper ſeaſons of giving it, as we ſhall (ce £ v6000, 
non. bd. de Ali 

: He confider'd alſo the Air very much, and roar il whey 
all that depended on it. We have ſeen in the 

Lump what he thought of the four Seaſons, 

and ſeveral Climates. He examined likewiſe 

what Winds ordinarily blew, or extraordina- 

rily : The irregularity of the Seaſons, and even , 

the rifing and Fitting of (») Stars, or the time n) Lib. de 
of certain Conſtellations ; as of the Dog-Star, Dat. 1b, ye 
the North-Bear, and the Pleiades; as alſo the atre,tyc.;:1. oa 
time of the So/ſtices, and of the Equinoxes, humor. li!,, ,, 
theſe days in his opinion producing great alte- © Mor), 

rations in diſtempers, of which he has not &x- ?PMc11im. 8. 

plaind the manner. th. 3. * 

From hence may be ihferr'd, that Hippogra- 

tes look'd upon the knowledge of Aſtronomy as 

neceſſary to a Phyſician, and that he believed 

that the Stars had ſome influence over our Ro- 

dies.s With this agrees, what he elſewhere ſays 

of the things of (0) Heaven, which he numcers (, j* 4, 

amongſt the Cauſes of diſtempers, and with, '.,, 

what we have taken notice of before, page rhe adds ws oe 
gth, That according to Hippocrates, our health, ®' Ti nſee 

our life,” our death, and all that reſpetts our being, *"- 

depends upon things raiſed above us. And it 

ſcemslikely, that he meant ſomething like this, , 

when he talked of ſomething (p) Divine in the / Prognofſt, 

Cauſes of diſtempers. Some of his ancient ” Ge Nat. 

Commentators believed, that when he ſpoke Fap-as's 

afcer this manner, he alluded to what was up- © NOrL. Sack 

on theſe occaſions ſaid by (q) the Poers,eſpeci- -,) jg1,,, - 

ally Homer, who attributes ro the wrath of the jcn meas, oy 

Gods the Diſeaſes that befal Men. Bur Galen ja11n2, That 

is not of their mind, and he has reaſon to give :h»/- har af. 

| erthe the Din. 
eaſes ro the Gods, cite the Authority of thoſe that wrote, what they call 

Hiftories, Is hard to be unde-ſla:d. Hegs yer .auiuy Tas xa» 
Aruiyas 85cclas. | 


them 
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Cr) In lib them this reprimand, () * That *they that 
Prozn, com. 1.* Comment upon, or Interpret an Author 
* ought not to ſay whatever themſelves think 
© true, or what = think the Author ought 
* to have believed, but what 1s really his opi. 
* nion, whether trueor falſe. Galen maintain 
That Hippocrates no where attributes to the Gl 
the Cauſe of Diſt empers ; and he proves that 
Hippocrates was not of that opinion : firſt, for 
the reaſon he gives of ſome Symptoms of a par., 
ticular diſtemper, which he deſcribes, and of 
the name he gave that diſtemper. He call'q 
thoſe which were ſeized by it, by a name which 
(;) Banls,, tignifics (s) ſtricken, undoubtedly from theyul- 
lid. de ratione gar opinion, that thoſe that were taken with 
vi. in acut. 1t were in ſome manner ſtr«ck by ſome (t) Deity 
(t) 7 muſt ag it were by Thunder. +But Hippocrates expreſly 
be the emle- takes notice, that the Ancients gave it 
quence of G1- this name, becauſe thoſe that died of it, had 
en 5 reaſoning, after their death, their ſides /ivid and mortifyd, 
mm Et otper ; as if they had received blows. He proves it 
_—_— wort? in the-ſecond place, from one of the Books of 
pe Hippocrates, inlerib d De Morbo Sacro; that is, 
of the Falling-Sickneſs, wherein the Author 
endeavours to root out the vulgar prejudice 
that the Gods ſent certain Diſtkempers among Men, 
Theſe Arguments of Galez may be ſupported 
{n) Li». de by what Hippocrates ſays (#) elſewhere of a 
«cre aqua, & diſtemper peculiar to the Scythians, which 
Yocts, paſs'd for Divine ; of whuch we ſhall ſpeak 
hereafter. | 
To return to the ſignification of what /ippo- 
crates call d Divine in Diſeaſes, Galen concludes 
that he meant no more than the Conftitmtion of 
the Atmoſphere, which is equivocal , becauſe the 
Air may be diſpoſed in fo particular a manner, 
that we may acknowledge ſomething in it Su- 
pernarural. This Senſe, follow'd by ſome of 
(w) Gorrhz. the Modern (») Commentators, who think that 
us, bernel the Divine of Hippocrates depended upon the 
qualities of the Air 3 but upon ſuch qualities 
as they call d accalt or hidden, becauſe they had 
' 89 
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no relation with the ordinary, or thoſe which 
were call'd firſt, that is, hot and cold, dry and 
moiff, nor with any other known quality. Yet 
this is. not the meaning of Galez 1n this place, 


' nor of Hippocrates himſelf, who ſeems to expreſs 


himſelf in favour of the former opinion, when 
he ſays in the Book cited laſt ſave one, © Thar 
© the Diſeaſe call d Sacred riſes from the ſame 
© cauſes that other diſtempers do ; that is, from 
* the things which go and come, or which are 
* ſubje& to change, ſuch as the Swr, the Cold, 
* the Winds, which ſuffer perpetual vicitlitudes. 
* Now tho' theſe things, ſays he, be Divine, we 
* are not to imagine this diſeaſe any more D:- 
© vine than the reſt, bur all diſeaſcs ought to be 
f look'd upon as H»mane and Divine at once. 

It may perhaps be obje&ted, That it is doubt- 
ful who is the Author of this Book, but if we 
obſerve the conſtant Cuſtom of Hippocrates to 
take exaR notice of the Seafons, in which, or 
after which, the Diſeaſes that he «would de- 
ſcribe appear'd, we ſhall fee, that what- 
ever diſtemper he ſpeaks of, even the Plague 
it ſelf, he mentions nothing but the urdinary 
changes of the Air, as hot or cold; ot moiſt or 
dry- For example ; That a rainy Spring was 

receded by a moiſt Winter, or followed by a 
orching Summer, that ſuch and ſuch Winds 

w, &c, withour ſaying one {ingle word ct 
the particular and hidden qualities of the Air, 
which are ſuppoſed to produce extracrdinary 
diſtempers. 

"Tis true there are ſome paſſages in his Wri- 
tings, on which they pretend to found the cc- 
cult qualities aforeſaid, which Galen admitted 


(x) *Aills 


as well as -the Modern Authors before cited £LnaG@. 
We find there, firſt, the very word (x) hiddex lib.de Aliment, 
Cauſe, Galen affirms, that when Hiprocrates *Y) Neough 

ſpeaks of Epidemical Diſtempers, which he ſays Sees :e, 
come from the Air, or that which we breathe, whici: Gaicn 
which is charged with (y) an unwholſome vapour, ren:ers 


Or a vapour proper tv breed Diſeales, that this -- 
| : 14) un ya! - & (i 


f , 
;Ulo :aTify 
1/0 . 
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unwholſome vapour did not a according to 
the ordinary qualities, but by an occalt propex. 
t3 abſolutely inexplicable. 

Yet I don't ſee that Hippocrates has explain'd 
himſelf concerning the nature of this Vapour, 
nor thc influence of the Stars, or their manner 
of ating upon inferior Bodies, tho' . he ſup. 

ofes their ation. This vapour ſeems what he 
in anocher paſſage calls (z) [mpurities or In. 
fettions of the Air ; but he ſays not wherein 
this infection - onfiits, We ſhall cloſe what 


inquinamenta, relatcs to the Cautes of Liſempers with this 


lik. de Flat. 


Remark, That in theſane plice where Hippo. 
crates derives all Epilemical difterapers from 
the Air, he endeavours tw prove that they do 
not come from the Aliment; like orcinary di- 
ſtempers ; where we fee, that according to 


him, the Air is the molt general Cauſe of all 
Diſeaſes. 

The Humours and Spirits being, as we have» 
ſeen, the Cauſes of Health and Sickneis, the 
ſolid or containing Parts, which are the third 


ſort of ſubſtance in the compoſition of Animal 
Bodies, muſt be the /#bjzett of them, becauſe 
they are ſound or unſound, according to the 


"good or ill diſpoſition which the humours and 


ipirits produce in them, and as the impreſſions 
made upon them by foreign bogies, and thoſe 
things that are without them, are beneficial & 
miſchievous. This conſequence may be juſtly 
drawn from ſeveral paſlages of Hippocrates, 
ſnch as the two following : (a) © When, ſays he, 
* any of the humours is ſeparated from the 
*relt, and lodges apart, the place from whence 
*1t came mutt bs cut of order, and likewiſe 
*thar where it 1s lodged 1n too great quantity, 
* ſuifers t1ckneſs and pain. The ſecond pallage 
is this ; (6) © That the Diſeaſes which come 
* from any part of the body, that is confide- 
* rable, are the moſt dangerous ; fur, ay: he, 
* if the diſeaſe (c) muſt reit, that 1s to ſay, lodge 
* in the place where it began, wien a Part thas 

1s 
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© is of great importance ſuffers, the whole bo- 
« dy mult ſuffer. | : 
We find no Train, nothing proſecuted far, 

concerning the difference of Diſtempers, in 

Hippocrater ; all that we can gather 1s, That 

the different Cauſes of which we have ſpoken, 

and the different Parts of the Body, produce 

as great a variety of Diſtempers ; according to 

this paſſage, (4) the differences of Diſeaſes ariſe (4) Lib. de 3 
from the following things : From the now i/þ- ment: 
ment, the heat, the blood, the of m, the bite, 

and all the h»monrs. As likewile trom the fleſh, 

the fas, the veins, the arteries, the nerves, the 
muſcles,the membranes the bones,the brain,the ſpi- 

nal marrow, the moxth,the tongae,the throat, the 

ſtomach, the inteſtines, the diaphragm, the bell, 

the hiver, the ſpleen, the reins, the bladder, the 

womb, and the s&im, Some of theſe diſtempers 
Hippocrates held to be the mortal, others dangg- 

roxs,the reſt calily carable,according to theCauſe 

from whence they {prung, and the Parts upon 

which they fell. He diſtinguiſhes likewiſe 

Diſeaſes in ſeveral places,from the time of their 

duration, into (e) «cate, or Fort, and.(f)chro-(e) 'OF{4 
nical, or long 3 this likewiſe is referrd co the $ g,,..c n 
different Cauſes before-mengioned, acute Dif- , , Fx 
eaſes being caught by the 6i/e and the blood, in yg. & 
the flower of Mans age, or in Spring time, and xe]o=hes 3 
Summer, The Chronical, on the contrary, are %*Te]o.. 
produc'd by the flegm, or the melancholy, in od (f) Maxggy, 
Age, and in the Winter. Of theſe diſtempers, xezriav. 
ſome are more acute than others ; the like of 
the Chronical, We ſhall ſee in the ſequel the 
duration of one as well as rother. 

Hippocrates diſtinguiſhes diftempers likewiſe b 
the particular Places where they are prevailed, 
whether ordinary or extraordinary. The firſt, 
that is thoſe that are frequent and familiar to 
certain Places, he call'd (g) Endemich Diſeaſes ;, ,, 
and the latter, which ravagd extraordinarily, \£) Erdwpes, 
ſometimes in one place, ſometimes in another, 97 +» dre. 
with which at certain times ———_ 

cize 
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ſcized at once, he call'd Epidemich, that is Po. 

ular Diſeaſes, as the Plague, the moſt terri. 

ble of all. He made likewile a third, oPppos 

()&ToegSe5.to the former, which he call d (:) fragghng &. 

ſtempers, including: all the different ſorts of di. 

ſtempers which invade at any ape ſeaſon; ina 

word, thoſe diſtempers, ſome of one ſort, and 

ſome of another. Hediftinguiſh'd thoſe Which 

(k) Evrys- were born with us, or were 3 y 8s from 

yes,  « thoſ2 thar were - contracte afterwards. He 

evryeisc, Made a difference likewiſe, berwixt thoſe of 

auesls, (1)3 kindly nature, and thoſe of a malignam ; the 

(I'E -3... fcſt of thoſe, which are eafily cured and fre- 

: #2 quencly; the ſecond, thoſe which give the 

xexen9tts. Phyticians a great deal of trouble, and are ſc 
dom overcome by all their care. 


Of the remarkable Changes that bappen in Diſeaſes 
ot wht of the Criſes, and Critical lo 4 


Hippocrates made foxr Stages in Diſtempert j 
(a) *Aex?, the (a) be inning of the Diſcale, irs AWgCNta- 
daidooic, tion, 1ts pow or heighth, and its declination, 
«xi, v1.6 Theſe latt are Diſeaſes that end happily, for in 
wu others Death ſupplies the place of the declina- 
tion, Inthe third Stage, therefore the change 
is moſt conſiderable, tor it determines the fate 
of the tick Perſon , which is uſually, or ofreneſt 

done, by means of a Criſss. 

Hippocrates call'd Criſis, that .is, Fudement, 
any ſudden mutation in ſickneſs, whether for the 
better or the worſe, whether health or death im- 
mediately ſucceed. 

This change, according to him, is made by 
Natwre, at that time Abſolving or Condemning a 
Patient. To apprehend his meaning aright, 
we mult recolle&t his Idea of Nature, which 
\\c repreſents as the Dire&refs of the whole 
An:mal Qeconomy, 

If therefore Diſeaſes be only a diſturbance 
of this Qeconomy, as we may conclude from 
what he has ſaid before of their Cauſes, _ 

an 
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nd Diſeaſes, muſt be at eternal oppoſition z 
bur as in the conflit, or difference betwixt 
»m, Nature is, as it were, both J«dge and 
Party, ſhe ought generally to have the better, 
for this reaſon the word Criſis is taken for a 
avonrable Tudgment, which terminates happily 
the diſcaſes. oF Cat 0 

Nature's way of ating in ſuch caſes to de- 
ſtroy her enemy, 1s to reduce thoſe humours, 
whoſe diſcord occa{zons that of the whole bo- 
dy, to their uſyal ſtate, whether in relation to 
their quantity or quan, mixture, motion, 
the places they are poſleſs'd of, or any other 
manner, by which they become offenſive. 
Amonegft the means which Nature imploys to 
this end, Hippocrates infiſts more particularly 


upon what he calls (4) ConcotHon of the hu- (5) Nids,or 
mours. This is her firſt aim : By means of this 1greouds, 
Coftion ſhe makes her ſelf Miſtreſs and brings and wieolet 
us things to a good Crilis: The humours De-.; rioG- 

ing brought to this paſs, whatever is ſuper. pe rat. via. in 
fluous and hurtful empries it ſelf preſently, or acur, 


at leaſt, it is very eaſe to evacuate them by 
ſuch means, as we ſhall ſpeak of when we ſpeak 
of the Cure of diſtempers, or of the aſliſtance 
which the Phyſicians give to Nature upon theſe 
occaſions, what is ſuperfluous being evacuated, 
which is done either by Bleeding, by Stool, by. 
Vomit, by Sweat, by Orine, by T«mors or Ab- 


ſeeſſes, by Scabs, (c) Pimples, Spors, and other 


things ; Nature eafily reduces the reſt to the 


. 4 1 
condition they were in before the acceſſion of YIue!a. 


the diſcaſe. 

But we muſt take notice, that theſe Evacu- 
ations are not look'd upon as the ettctts of a 
true Crifis, unlels it be in conſiderable prone 


ſmall diſcharges not being ſufficient t0 make a Cri- 
ſis. On the contrary, they are a lign that Na» 


ture is depreſs d by the load of humours, and 
that ſhe lets them £9 thro' weakneſs and con- 
tinnal irritation. What comes forth- thus is 


crude, becauſe the diſtemper is yet too ſtrong. 
while 
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while things remain ſo, none but a bador im. 
per felt Criſes is to be expatted, which ſignifies 
that the diſtemper triumphs, or at leaſt; is of 
equal ſtrength'with Nature, which is attended 
by death, or a prolongation of the diſeaſe, dy. 
ring which Nature often has leiſure to attempt 
2 new Crifis, more happy than the former, af. 
ter having made freſh efforts to advance the 
concotion of the humours. We ſhall 
the figns of Concotton or Cradity, and fome 
other marks of the Criſis, in the following 
Chapter. 

What is chiefly to be obſerv d here, is, That con- 
co&ion cannot be made but in a certain term, 
as every fruit has a limited time to ripen 3 for 
he compares the humours, which Nature has 
digeſted, to Fruits come to maturity. 

The time requir d for this depends upon the 
differences of diſtempers, touch:;d on in the 
preceding Chapter. In thoſe which Hippocrates 
calls very acnte, the Digeſtion or Cris happens 
the fourth day ; and thoſe which are only acute 
or, Upon the ſeventh or the eleventh,(c) or ry 
(c) Aphor.23: zeexth, which is the longeſt term that Fi 


01) Lib de Crates allows in diſtempers that are real 
Crib, acute, tho' in ſome places he ſeems to ſtretc 
(e ) Dedicb, ©© (d) the twentieth and one and twentieth days ; 


criic. nay, events (e) the fortieth and ſextieth days, 

(f) To ma'e All diſeaſes that exceed this latter term are 
thi. Aicount Counted Chromcal ; and whereas in thoſe that 
come right, exceed fourteen, or at moſt twenty days, every 
the frarth (f) fourth day is a Critical day, or atleaſt a Re- 
dp of be markable day, by which they may judge whe- 
c _ RAE the Criſis, upon the following fourth day, 
ery ran : will be favourable or not In thoſe which come 
oY j from twenty to forn, he reckons only the /e- 
ar the beginning 2995 and thoſe that exceed forty, he begins 
of the third. We? reckon by twenties, as appears by the pro- 
ſhell ſee the greſſion following, which contain the days par- 
progreſſion of ticularly mark d by Hippocrates, the firſt of 
theſs number; Which is the fowrth, from thence he goes to the 
65 they lie in ſeventh, the eleventh, the fourteemth, the ſeven- 


Hippocrates. teemh, 
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teenth, the twentieth, the ſeven and twentieth, 
the thirty fourth, the fortieth, the ſixticth, the 
eightieth, the kundredih, the hundred and twen- 
tieth ; beyond which, the number of days has 
no power over the Criſes, which are referrd to . 
the general changes of the Seaſons, ſome de- 
termining aboug the Equinoxes, others aboyt 
the Solftices, others about che riling or ſetring 
of certain Srars or Conſtellations ; or if numbers 
have yet any place, they reckon by Months, or 
whole Tears. So Hippocrates will have it, _ that 
certain diſcaſes in Children are (g) judged in(g) Aphoriſm: 
the ſeventh month after their Birth 5, others in 28. Sc. 3. - 
their ſeventh, or even their fourteenth year. 
I have yer one Obſervation to make con- 
cerning the :wenticth and one and twentieth days, - 
thar both of them are equally ſet down as ,, ” 
Critical days in different places (h) of the ©) _ 
Works of Hippocrates, The reaſon which he G.je - = 5. 
gives in one of theſe places, why he prefers 5.q' 4 3 
the former of theſe days before the latter, © * 
which would make up their Account the three 
Septenaries compleat, is becauſe that the days 
of lickneſs ought not to Le reckoned intire, 
(i) the years and months being not compoſed (i) Lib. de 
of intire days. partu Sep 
Nevertheleſs, this reaſon does not hinder him ©meſt. 
from putting down the one and twentieth day 
for the true Cfitical day, as almoſt all the 
other odd days,to which he'appears ſo frangely 
aftected in the caſe of Criſes, that he ſays, in 
one of his Aphoriſms, That the ſweats that come 
upon the 3d, the 5th, the 1th, the 9th, the 11th, 
the 14th, the 17th, the 21th, the 27th, the 
31th, or 34th days, are beneficial ; but 
thoſe that come upon other days, ſignifie that the 
fick ſhall be bromght tery low, that his diſeaſe ſhall 
be very «tedious, and he ſubjett tq relapſes. He 
ſays further exprelly, in another Aphoriſm, (Or) Avkorifas 
at the Fever which leaves the Sick upon any but ,* Fg & 4. 
an 0dd day, is uſually apt to relapſe. Galen ex- | 
plaining this paſlage, PO that we ought 
4 to 
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to read a critical day inſtead of an oddda) ; but 
he gives himſelf a needleſs trouble, the 
thing occurring in divers places, as in the ſe- 
cond Book of his Epidemicks, where there is 
a pallage parallel to the afore-cited, and ano- 
ther which ſays, That =_ that die, die of ne. | 
ceſſity upon an odd day, it the diſtemper be long 
«pon an 044 Mionth or Year. More of this ſub- 
ject may be found in his fourth Book De Mor. 
bis, where what has been ſaid of odd days is 
look'd vpon as the received Opinion of all the 
World ; fo that tho' it ſhoull be objeRed that 
this Book is not Hippocrates s, but his'Son-in- 
Law Polibiass, the proof will yer remain in 
full ftrength, for this Author does not lay this 
down as his opinion only, bur as a notion-ge- 
nerally eſtabliſh'd. 
Galen was obliged to declare againſt odd 
days, for the ſame reaſons he rejets the diz- 
nity of the number ſeven, and other numbers, 
which by the Pythagoreans were eſteemed to 
have a certain virtue in themſelves, as bei 
more perfett than the reit ; and altho' he allows 
that the Criſis falls out upon the ſeventh days, 
yet he does not impute this effe& to the power 
of the number, but to the ſoon, which go- 
verns the Weeks which ccnfiits of ſeven da 7, 
whether Hippocrates thought of the Moon's in- 
fluence upon this occaſhon, bur he talks in one 
of his Books before-cire>, (1) of a harmony 
reſ.lting from the union of certain numbers more 
entire and certain than the ret, it ſhews plainly 
that le meant in the ſenſe of Pyrhagoras, 
which Celſas takes notice of when he ſays, 
(m_) Verum in (2) That the Pythagorean numbers, which were 
his quidem 20- Very much In Vogue at that time 3 that 1s, IN. 
tigu.s, inc The time of Hippocrates, miſlead the ancient 
ceichres ad Phyſicians 1mto Error. ' 
m»dumPy;be- But whatever was Hippocrgtesr's opinion of 
gorict numeri the power of his odd, and other Critical days, 
tefelleryunt, he conſeiles that ir falls out otherwiſe ſome- 
It» 3.<4j+4- times ; and he gives an inſtance of a _—_ 
r111s 


(1) D: party 
dcpiineſt, 
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Crifis coming upon the ſixth day, and the like 
upon the fifreenth, but theſe are very rare in- 
ſtances, and therefore don t overthrow the Ge- 
neral Rule. . 

Before we quit this head, we muſt take no- 
tice, that beſides the changes which derermine 
the fare of the Patient, Hippocrates ſpeaks 
often of another ſort of a change, which is 
when the diſeale, inſtead of terminating, 
changes (#) the Species, as when a Plexriſie turns 
to an inflamation of , the Lungs, a Vertigo to an 


Epilepſie, a Tertian Fever to a Yxuartane, or a xi]evixlacs 


continual, &Cc, 


CHAP. IV. 


Of other accidents or ſymptoms that accompany 
Diſeaſes, and thoſe that _ before or after 
them, Of the ſigns by which Hippocrates di- 
ſting uiſh d one from the other, and knew be- 
forehand what wow'd be the ſucceſs, or future 
event, 


TH E vaſteſteem Fippocrates gain'd is chiefly 
owing rv his great Induitryz, in ({trietly 
obſerving the moiſt minute circoxmſtancesof Dy/- 
eaſes, and his exa& care in nicely deſcribing 
every thing that happen d before, and every 
accident that appear «4 at the ſame time with 
them 3 as alſo what gave eaſe, and what in- 
creas d the malady, which is what we call the 
method of. writing the Hijtory of 4 diſeaſe. 

By theſe means, he not only underitood how 
to diſtinguiſh one diſeaſe from another, by the 
ſigns which properly belong'd to each, but by 
comparing the ſame fort of diſftemper, which 
happen'd to ſeveral perſons, and the accidents 
which uſually appear d before and after, he 
coud eafily *foretel a diſeaſe before it came, 
and afterwards give a right judgment of the 
ſucceſs and event of it. 


( n) Melia: 
Tic, OT 


He ſeems alſo in (a) a certain place, as if he (4) Lib. 2, de 
would infinuate that he is the greateſt Phy- (ot ſub 
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f1cian princips 
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Gcian that can put this in pra&tice, or can teach 
4 metliod how to tell the Patient beforehand, 
what ſhall happen to him in the courſe of his 
diſtemper, which is what we call giving the 
Prognoſticks of a diſeaſe. 

Twas by this way of prognoſticating that 
he came to be ſo much admir'd by all the An- 
cients, who, without doubt, were throughly 
convinc'd of that Maxim, which he owes to 

('\) Lib. prz- himſelf, viz. (6b) © That that Phyſician, who 
nori-n, in © upon the appearance of ſome certain ſigns in 
P: Inclp, * a diſcafe, can tell his Patient what he has hi- 

* therto ſuffered, and what will happen to him 
© every day; and after having received infor. 
* mation trom him, he not only ſpeaks further 
* of thoſe things he omitted before, but alſo 
*lavs down beforehand what will come to 
* paſs, 'tis he ſhall have the reputation of 
* knowing perfe&ly the condition of the Pa- 
* tient, and make him entirely refign himſelf 
* to his management. And as it 15 not always 
* in the power. of the Phyfician to ſave the 
* Lives of chefick, for that reaſon Prognoſticks 
* will be ſerviceable in ſome meaſure to ſecure 
* him from reproach. 

Flippecrates underitood fo well the Dodrine 
of Srgn:, that it may very well be ſaid to be his 
Malter-piece 3 and Celſus makes this remark, 

(-\R-:entio- (c) © Thar the Phyſicians that livd after him, 
r-* 4400: Me- ©rho* they found out ſeveral new things, re- 
c1-1, cuamvls © lating to the management of diſeaſes,yet they 
19 Curati0.11015 © ere obhg d to the Writings of Flippocrates 

murnt, Et for what they knew cf Signs. 
nm _ You find a vaſt number cf theſe $;z»s almoſt 
one 32. Every Where in his Writings, but they are pat- 
if; Jae ticularly colle&ed in his Book of Aphoriſms, 
Pn - * and rhree other Books, that treat of nothing 
504 bur thar ſubje& alone ; the Prenotzons or Prog- 
nojticks,the Predittions,and theCoacePrenotiones, 

Galen, becauſe they were very faulty, 
wou'd not allow the two laſt to be of _ Hip- 
gocraiess writing, He adds further, That 

SES. what 
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what is valuable in them is taken out of the 
twofirſt, and from the Books of Epidemical 
Diſeaſes ; notwithſtanding,many Learned Men, 
both Ancient and Modern,have writ Commen- 
taries upon them, and had 'em in great ettecm. 
To be able to make a tolerable gueſs from a 


* Prognoſtick, that is to ſay, to be capable to 


rell beforehand, that, from the appearance of 
ſuch and ſuch a thing, this or that ſhall ne- 
ceſſarily follow, the obſervation ought ro be 
made Rm its ſeldom or never-failing;one Ex- 
periencealone,or even 2 or 3 being not (| _ 
to give an Authority 3 which cannot be Yaid of 
all the Prognoſticks of Hippocrates in general. 
As toſome of them, one wou'd rather judge 
they were Remarks made in particular caſes, 
by thoſe that exaQly ovbſerv'd what happen d 
to every Patient, from the beguining tv the end 
of his diſtemper ; and who, by comparing 
what they ſaw hit with what followed after, 
thence concluded good or ill ſucceſs. 

This 1s what Galen hints at, when he tel:s 
you, that one part of theſe Prognofticks were 
abltratted from the Books of Epidemical 
Diſeaſes. He adds, Thar if any cne defiza d 
to-make himſelf Maſter of the Art of Prognotti- 
cating the ſucceſs of Diſeaſes, he thought that 
the beſt means to ſucceed wou d beto look into 
the Hiſt>ries of them, delivered co us by the 
moſt learned of the Faculty, and from thence 
draw concluſions ſuitable tv his intent. This 
method in effe& wgu d prove very good ; but 
to avoid the danger of being miſtaken, rwou'd 
be neceſlary ro colle& an infinite number of 
Obſervations on all 4iſtempers, of what nature 
ſoever they are, to be able to tind out amongſt 
them a ſufficient number of cafes exaRly alike 
in every fort of difcaſe, ſo that he might ſpeak 
Br certain, that mien COD, when {rs 4 

», 0r rather ſuch aid ſuch ſigns appear, the Pa- 
= ſpall die Fg: 04 the _ Sort S he fees 
other ſigns, the Patient ſhall eſcape. 

P 3 
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For example, if of twenty Patients that in 
continual Fevers have bled ſeveral drops of 
blood ar the Noſe, or that have but gently 
{weated in the head or breaſt, ftteen or eigh- 
tcen of them die; and if of twenty that have. 
bled in abundance, and have allo {weat all . 
over the body, as many of them have eſcap'd 
as of rhe others died, one may g-:nerally inter 
that the frſt accident is cf fatal conſequence, 
and the ſecond a good Prognoſtick. Bur it 
does not at all appear, that thoſe that have 
colle&ed theſe Prognoſticks, and particularly 
the Prenotions of Cos, have always taken care 
to have as many examples of every caſe as 
they propoſe wou'd be neceflary to put a con- 
hdencein. The life of Man is too ſhort fox 
thar, it s what Hippocrates himſelfhas confeſs d, 
as youll fee further in what follows. The 
advantage which this ancient Phyſician gain'd 
to himſelf in this point, 1s, That he cou'd ſup- 

ly the defeft of his own _m— in the 
Revicd and aſſiſtance he might receive from 
that of his Predeceſlors the Sons of eA:/cu- 
lapins, ſappoling them to be Men of capacity 
ſufficient for experiences, which to produce as 
they ought to be, Hippocrates has alſo ownd to 
be very diflicult. He was fo throughly con- 
vincd of ir, that he made no difhculty to ac- 
knowledge, that one might eafily be deceiv'd, 
particularly in what relates to Prognoſticks. 
Prediftions, ſayshe, in caſes of acute diſeaſes, are 
uncertain, and no one can juſtly tell whether the - 
Patient will live or die, Jn the following ac- 
count you'll ſee further proofs of the modeſty 
and fincerity of this Author. 

'T was not only from the compoſition of Man 
that Hippocrates drew figns,to know and foreſee 


Fiſeaſes and the conſequencesof 'tm. The natu- 


ral funRions,the ations and manners of every 
particular perſgn,their behaviour,their conſtant 
way of living; in a word, all the circum- 
ſapges that have any relation to the ng 
at 
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and habics of Men, and what happens whether 
before, or at the {ame time, with the diitem- 
per, by our own fault, , cr the indiſcretian «f 
others, by the internal diſpoſition of our body, 
or as it is in relation to things external which 
influence it 3 all this, I ſay, furniſh d this Fa- 
ther of Phyſjck with b6gns, by which he judg d 
of the ſtate of body they were in, in relation 
to diftempers preſent or ro come. 

The firtt thing Hippocrates conſider d, par- 
ticularly when he was concernd in an acute 
diſeaſe, was the looks of the Patient. Tis a 
good fign with him for a Patient to have the 
vidage of one in health, and the ſame which 
the Patient himſclf had when- he was well ; 
as it varied from this, ſo much gfeater the 
danger was apprehended to be. This is the 
deſcription which Hippocrates gives of the 
looks of a dying Man : © When a Patient, «ys 
* be, has his Noſe ſharp, his Eyes ſunk, his 
* Temples hollow,hisEars cold and contracted, 
* the skin of his Forehead tgple and dry, and 
* the colour of his Face end to a pale green, 
* or Lead colour, one may give our tor certain 
* that Death is very near at hand ; unleſs, as 
* be adds further, the ſtrength of the Patient 
* has been exhauited all at once by long watch- 
* ings, or by a locſzneſs, or being a long rime 
* without eating The Phyficians have call d it 
the Hippocratick Face, ro denote thar they have 
taken this obſervation from Hippocrates. The 
lips hanging relax d an1 cold, are likewiſe look | 
upon by this Author as a confirmation of the 
foregoing Prognoſtick. 

He allo took ſeveral of his ſigns from the 
diſpofition of the Eyes in particular. When 
a Patient can't bear the light, when he ſheds 
tears involuntarily, when in ſleeping ſome 
part of the white of the eyes is ſeen, unleſs he 
uſually ſl-eps after that manner, or has a 
looſeneſs upon him, this ſign, as well as the 
precedent ones, prognoſticare ill. The e& ts 

P + deal -:; d 
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deaden'd (as it were with 2 miſt ſpread over 
them, therr brightneſs lofty likewiſe preſage 
dearh,' or js a lign of ,great weakneſs, The 
eyes ſparkling, tix'd and tierce, denotes the 
Patient to be delirious, and that he 1s already, 
or ſoon w1!l be ſeiz d with a Phrenfie When » 
2 Patient ſces (a) any thing red,and like ſparks 
guy et of tire and i1ghrning paſs before his eyes, you 
may expet an Hemorrhage; and this uften 
FOE happens before rhoſe Critiss which are to be 
by a loſs of blood. 
The poſture jn Bed ſhews alſo the condition 
of the Parient. Iffyou find him lying on one 
fide; his Body, Neck, Legs and Arms a httle 
contracted, which is the poituge of a Man mm 
health, ir 1s a good ſign. On he contrary, if 
he lies on his back, his arms ſtrerch d out, and 
his legs hanging down, its a kign of great 
weakneſs, and particularly when the Patient 
ſlides, or lets himſelf fall down towards the 
feet, which denotes the heavineſs of his body, 
and approaching dgath. When he lies on his 
belly, unleſs ir be Cuſtomary to him, ?cis an in- 
dication of his being delirious, or that he 1s 
grip d, i 
When a Patient in a burning Fever 1s conti- 
(b) Keypon _nually (5) feeling about with his hands and +» 
# FOE hingers, and moves them up before his face of 
24; xeudt- eyes, asif he was going to take away ſomething 
6. that paſsd before them ; or on his Bed and 
Covering, as if he was picking or ſearching 
for little Straws, or taking away ſome filth, or 
drawing out little locks ot Wooll, all this is a 
1gn that he 1s delirious, and will die. Amongft 
the other ſigns of a preſent or approaching deli- 
rixm,headdsallo this: When aPatient that natu- 
rally ſpeaks lirtle, begins to talk more than he 
vsd ro do; or when one that talks much becomes 
Hlent, this change- is to be reckon'd a fort of 
deliri>zm, or 1s a-41gn that the Patient will ſoon 
fall inroone. The frequent trembling or leap- 
1g up of the Tendons of the ae, gone 4 
tkewW1is 


(4a) M {Owe 
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likewiſe a defiriamw. As to the ditterent ſorts 
of them, #ippecrates is much more afraid of 
thoſe that run upon doleful, or diſmal ſub- 
ie&s, than thoſe that ramble upon matter of. 
divertion, accompanied with gaity and plcaſant 
humour. | ; 
When the Patient breathes faſt, and is op- 
eſs'd, it's a ſign that he is in pain, and that 
* the Parts above the Diaphragme are intlam'd. 
Breathing long, or when the Patient 1s a 
great whule in raking breath, ſhews him to be 
delirious; but eafie and natural reſpiration is 
always a very good Prognoſtick in acure Dil- 
eaſes. It appear'd that Hippocrates depended 
much cn reſpiration in matter of ſigns, by the 
cars he took in ſeveral places to deſcribe the 
different manner -of a Patients breathing, re- 
ſpiration oppreſs'd, rare, great, little, that. 
which is great or long outward ; that is to ſay, 
in the time of : expiration 3 that whuch 1s little 
or ſhort within,” that 1s, when you draw in 
your breath ; that which 1s asit were doubled, 
cc. Continual watchings in the ſame diſcaſcs 
are a ſign either of. preſent pain, or a delirin 
near at hand. | 
All Excrements, of what nature ſoever, that 
are yam from the body of Man, furniſh'd 
alſo Hippocrates with. figns, from which he 
drew many conſequences. - He made no dilli- 
culty at al in examining into the Urine, the 
Stools, the Wind, the Sweat, the Hawkings 
and Spittings, the Mucus of the Noſe, the 
Tears, the filth of the Ears, the puruleng 
Matter of Ulcers, &c. as materials from 
whence he drew. figns, 'that gave him. the 
greateſt certainty in relation to the quality of 
rhe humours. 
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But for all that,, .we muſt not;btlieve what (a) Caivs 


a Modern (4) Author ſays of Hippocrates, That 


tie (11m, in 


h l . . : - f be _ « : 
e Was fo jor 1n 1ceking all occations. of in artiq. 'e&ion, 


proving himſelt in the knowledge of | his Pro- 
tcthon, that he was not aſham'd 7a taſte even 


\ 


* 


- _ 


(a) Lib. de 
humoribus, 


C6) Epidem, 
ib.6.ſcQ. 5. 
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of the very Excrements. If any one writ this 
of him before this Author, perhaps 'twas only 
in raillery, who to put the ridiculeon this fa- 
mous Phviician, applied to him the Epithet 
which Ariſtophanes gives to <ABſcnlapins, which 
we have menticned in the firſt Book; it's 
what the Author we have quoted ſeems to ac- 
knowledge himſelf, when he adds further, 
That others attribute the ſam@>ro /calapias. 

[t muſt be own'd' Hippocrates —_— into 
all theſe - things, according to their ſeveral 
qualities; that 1sto ſay, to their colour, {mell 
and conſiſtence, in relation to the Hetero- 
veneous Matter, or What he found out of the 
common courſe of nature, according to its 
heat,coldneſs,acrimony,Cc as well as in regard 
ro its quantity ; to the Parts from whence 
it iflued, the time of its continuance, the 
manner, and other circumſtances of its iſſuing 
out. No one can deny but that there were 
ſome of the things they have mentioned, which 
he judg'd of by the taſte, they had ; not that 
the judgment was made from his own, but 
the taſte of the Patient. For example, He 
drew ſome certain ſigns frem the (4) Spittle 
being ſalt or (weer, and from ſweat, or from 
rears, or the excrements cf the Noſe, which 
had a ſaltneſs or ſharpneſs. There 1s only 
the experiment of the wax of the Ears, which 
according to him 1s (5) ſweet in dying Perſons, 
or thoſe that will dic of ſuch a diſtemper, and 
bitter in thoſe that will live. I (ay there's 
only this experiment, which ſeems to be out 
of the power of the Patient to make 3 but 
theres no reaſon why the Phyſician ſhou'd 
not, if he thinks convenient, have it done by 
thoſe that attend the {ick, or by perſons that 
are every day. employ d in the moſt vile 


+ Oihces. 


There's another paſlage where Hippocrates, 
ſpeaking of the Excrements of the Bclly, 
iays, That in ſome cerrain caſes they are 


(Cc) ſaltiſh, 
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{c) alriſh. There's alſo another place, where (c) Kune 
he makes mentibn of a ſort of a Fever which ,,, in 
he calls a falr Fever, on which Galen makes , 7. Snw-* 
this remark: That altho faltneſls commonly >: | 
ſhews it ſelf by the taſte, and nor by the £02*. G—_ 
rouch, yet we ought to explain what Hippo- --- ya 
crates ſays here, in relation ro touching and - 
feeling 3 that it 1s not meant of the Patients, 

but of the Phyſicians, who in feeling his Pulſe 

rceives ſomething rough or poignant, as if 

= touchd ſalt fleſh, or that had been laid in 

Brine, I believe that one may, in efte&t,judge 

of a certain ſort of ſaltneſs by the touch, and 

that that of the Excrements, which 1s men» 

rtion'd in the firſt paſlage that was quoted, may 

be known by the manner of their pricking the 

Anns at their coming out ; but in this caſe 'ris 

the Patient, and not the Phykcian that can 

judge of it. | 

Amoneſt all rhe Excrements, the Urine and 

Stools, were what furniſh'd Hsppocrates with 

moſt of the figns, which ſerv'd for-almoſt all 
diſtempers. I give you here the chiefeſt of his 
Obſervations concerning Urine. The Patient's 

Urine is, in his opinion, beſt, when the ſedi- 

ment, that is to ſay, the thick parr, or that 

which falls ro the bottom, is white, ſoft to 

the touch, and of an equal conſfiltence. IF ir 

continues fo —__ the courſe of the diltemper, 

and till the time of the (4d) Criſis, the Patient (4) Sec the yr 
1s 1n no danger, and will ſoon be well, This :,;... pore 
is what Hippocrates call'd conco&ed Urine, or 
what denores the concoRian of the humours. * * 

And he obſerv'd, that this concoQion of Urine 

ſeldom appear'd thoroughly ſo bur in the days 

of the Critis, which” happily putan end to the 

diſtemper. (e) * We ought, ſaid Hippocrates, t(«) Lib. de 
* compare the Urine with the purulent Matter Crifibus. 

" that 1flues from Ulcers. As the Pas, which is 
* white, and of the ſame quality with the ſedi- 
* ment of Urine, we are now ſpeaking of, is a 
* fign that the Ulcer is on the point ot clofng, 
Or 
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© or being heal d up; whereas that which is 
(a) *Es 74s © (4) clear,and of another colous belides white, 
Jens wer | and of an ill ſmell, is a ſign that the Ulcer is 
he * (6) virulent, and by conlequence difficult to 
See befor *;» © be cured. So the Urines, which are like this 
the Chapter of * we have deſcrib'd, are only thoſe, which may 
rhe Cauſes of © be nam'd good, all thenelt are ill, and differ 
' diftempers, © from one another only in the degree of more 
(b) Kaxin9zs, © Or lefs. The hr!t never appear but when N. 
* ture has overconie rhe Dilcaſe, and are a ſign 

© of the concoQion of hunzours, without which 

© you can't hope for a certain Ccure,as we have 

obſerv d in the precedent Artick. On the con- 

erary, the latt are made as long as the cruairy 

remains, and the humours continue uncon- 

coted- Amongſt the Urines of this laſt ſort, 

the beſt are reddiſh, wich a ſediment that js 

ſoft and of an equa! confiltence 3 which denore 

that the diſeaſe wil) be ſomewhat tedious, but 

without danger. The worlt are thoſe which 

are very red, that are made at the ſame time 

clear, and without ſediment, or that are muddy 

and troubled in the making. In Urine there's 

(c) *Evas) ofcentimes a ſort of a (c) cloud thats hanging 
"*jn the Veſſel where 'tis received, the higher it 

ju: rites, or the farther diitaxgt it is from the 
bottom, or ditierent from the colour we have 

deſcrib'd, when we ſpuke of ſediments, the 

more there is of crudity- That which. is 
white, and cl:ar as water, is alſo a ſign of 

great crudity, and ſometimes. of. i3;le deing 

carried to the Brain. JT hac watch is yellow 

* or of a ſandy colour, denutes avuundance of 

Bile. ] nat that's black is the worlt, eſpecially 

if it has an 1]l (mell, and- 1s either alcogether 

muddy, or altogether clear. .That whoſc (c- 

diment is hke tv large gronnd Wheat, or to 

little flakes .or fcales ſpread ons upon another, 

or to Bran, preſages but 1Jh, elpec1ally the laſt. 

The Fat or Oil that ſwims {ometimes upon 

Urine, and appears in a farm ſoumething like a 

Spiders web, is a fign of a conſumption w — 

e 


- 
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and ſolid parts. The making of a great 
—_ of Urine is a fign of a Crifis, and 
{metimes the quality of it ſhews particularly 
how the Bladder ſtands affe&ed. 

In fine, we ought to obſerve that Hippocrates 
compared the diſpoſition of the Tongue with 
that of Urine : Thar is to ſay, when the Tongue 
was yellow, and chargd with choler, the 
Urine of courſe muſt be of the ſame colour. 
And on the contrary, when it was red and 
moiſt, the Urine was accordingly of its na- 
tural colour. 

The Excrements by Stool that are ſoft, yel- 
lowiſh, of ſome cenhſtence, and nct of an 
extraordinary ill ſmel], that anſwers to the 
* quantity of whats taken mwardly, and that 
are voided at the uſual hours, are the beft fort 
of all. They ought alſo to be cf a thicker con- 
fiſtence, when the diſtemper is near the Criſis, 
and it ought to be taken for a gocd prognofſtick, 
when ſome Worms round and long are evacu- 
ated at the ſame time with 'em. - But tho' the 
Matter excreted be thin and Iquid, yet not- 
withſtanding it may give ſome comfortable 
hopes, provided 'it makes not tov much noiſe 
in coming out, ard the evacuation be not in a 
{mall quantity, for coo 9fren, nor mn ſo great 
abundance, nor fo often, that the Patient is 
faint with it. ' AN Marter that's watry,” white, 
of a pale green, or red, or frothy and viſcons, 
is bad.” That that's black, like greaſe and 
that that's livid like the colour of \ erd-de-gris, 
are the moſt pernicious. That that's pure 
black, and is nothing elſe bur a diſcharge.of 
Choler aduſt, or black Bile, always prog- 
nolticates very ill, this huchtour, from what 
part ſoever it comes, never appeating, but it 
ſhews ar the ſame time the ill diſpoſition of the 
Inteſtines. 

The Matter that's of ſeveral difterent colours, 
denotes the length of a diftemper, and at the 
lame rime that it may be of* Carigerous cun- 
ſequence. 
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ſequence. Hippocrates places in the ſame Clak 
the Matter that 1s bilious, or yellow, and mix'd 
with blood, or green and black, or like the 
dregs or (crapings of the Guts. The Stools 
that conlifted of pure Bile, or of all Phlcam, 
he alſo look'd upon as bad. 

_ Matter caſt up by Vomiting ought. to be 
mix'd with choler and phlegm; where you 
ſee but one of theſe humours alone, 'tis worſe, 
That that's black, livid, Ercen, or of the co- 
lour of a Leek, is of diſmal conſequence. That 
that ſmells very ill is ſo likewiſe ; and if at the 
ſame time it be livid, death is not far off. The 
vomiting of blood is very ofcen mortal, 

The ſpittings that give eaſe in diſeaſes of the 
Lungs, and in Pleurittes, are thoſe that come 
up readily, and without difficulty ; and 'tis 
good, if they are mix'd at the firit beginning 
with a great deal of yellow ; but if they ap- 
pear of the ſame colour, or are red, a great 
while after the beginning of the diſtemper, and 
are ſalt and acrimonious, and cauſe violent 
Coughings, they are not good. Spittings 
purely yellow are bad; and thoſe that are 
white, viſcous and wars give no eaſe, 
Whireneſs isa tolerable good t1gn of concoRion 
in regard to Spittings, but they ought not at 
all to be viſcous, nor too thick, nor too clear. 
One may make the ſame judgment of the Excre- 
ments of the Noſe, according to their concottion 
axd crudity : Spittings that are black, green, or 
red are of very ſad conſequence. In inflamations 
of the Lungs, thoſe that are mix'd with choler 
and blood preſage well; if they appear at the 
beginning, but are bad if they ariſe nct till 
about the ſeventh day. But the worſt of all 
the (igns in theſe diſtempers, is, when there is 
no expeRoration at all, and the too great 

uantity of Matter that is ready to be dil- 
charg'd this way, makes a rattling in the 
throat or breaſt, Afﬀrer ſpitting blood, next 


tollows the diſcharge of purulent Matter, 
which 
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which is the cauſe of a Conſumption, and at 
the end death. ; 
A kind good ſweat, 1s that which ariſes in 
the day of the Criſis, and is diſcharg'd in 
abundance all over the body, and at the ſame 
rime from all the parts of the body, and 
carries off the Fever. A cold ſweat is bad, 
eſpecially in acute Fevers, for in others it s 
only a lign of long continuance. When the 
Patient ſweats no where but in the head and 
neck, it's a fign the diſeaſe will be long and 
dangerous. A gentle ſweat or moiſtneſs of 
ſome Part ; for example, of the head or 
breaſt, gives ho relief, bur denotes the ſeat of 
the diſtemper, or the weakneſs of the part. 
Hippocrates call d this ſort of ſweat © 10m 
As long as there 1s a colle&ion of purulent_ 
Matter in ſome part of the body, the Patience << 
1s in pain, and the Fever abates not, but when 4 
the Pxs is concoRed, both Pain and Fever goes 
off. The qualities of good and bad purulcur 
Matter you have ſeen deſcrib'd betore, when 
we ſpoke of thoſe that relared to Urine. . 
The (a) Hypochondria, or the Abdomen. in (a) I 
general, ought always to be ſoft and even, as 6) Ta va 
well on the right fide as the lefr. When there W xordeer. 
is any hardneſs or unevenneſs in thoſe Parts, aka to lay, 
or heat or ſwelling, or when one cannot en- ,j* 2005 a7 
dure to have ir touch'd, its a ſign the Ru ge 
teſtines are indiſpos'd. chief _—Y 
Hippocrates alſo inquird into the ſtate of At the 
the Pulſe, or the beating of the Arteries. He $p/cen, the 
is, according to Galen's obſervation, the firſt $j9mach, rhe 
of all Phyſicians we have knowledge cf, that Gt call d 
made uſe of the word (5) Pulle in the ſenſe it's Ducdenum, 
now commonly taken ; that is to ſay, for the and part of 
natural and ordinary beating of the Arteries. tbe Colov. 
For you muſt know, that the moſt ancient (b) Zgvype. 
Phyficians, and Hsppocrates himſelf, for a great Gal. de differ, 
while, underſt6od by this word the extraor- & gener. pull. 
dinary pulſation, or the violent beating that's 
felt in a Part intlam'd, without putting your 
1ngers there to feel it too. Bar 
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But the ſame Galen that gives this account 
of Hippocrates, fails not to obſerve in another 
place, that the bulineſs of the Pulle is the only 

: .. thing in all Phyſick thar this Phyfician has { 
(<) Theopill. ;optly rouch'd upon. Some Greek (a) Authors 
Protoſpathar. 1110;e modern than Galen, have allo made the 
hb. de Uri. © ne remark 3 nevertheleſs, one may colle& 
& Pall. from the Writings of Hippocrates, ſeveral In. 

ſtru&tions upon this ſubject - As when he ſays, 

(6) Epidem. That in (6) Fevers very acute, the pulle is very 

| lib. 4. fait and very great; and when he makes 

mention in the ſame place of trembling pulſes, 

and thoſe that beat (lowly ; and when he ob- 

ſerves, in ſpeaking of the whitefilowings of Wo. 

men,that the pulſe that ſtrikes the fingers faint. 
ly,and in a languiſhing manner,is a t1gn of a 

proaching death. He remarks allo in the 

Coace prenotiones, that Lethargick perſons have 

their Pulſe languid and flgw. He fays alſo in 

another place, (c)ſhat he whole vein,that is to 

ſay, Artery of the Elbow beats, is juſt going 

to run mad ; or elſe, that the perſon 1s in a 

y very great paſſion of anger. 

Theſe Quotations make it appear, that Hir- 

, = - pocrates was not wholly ignorant of the figns 

; taken from pulſes Burt it muſt be ownd, if 

he has given us ſome Inftruftions on thus 

ſubjeR, rhat it did not appear that he made any 

| uſe of them himſelf, or reduc'd them to 

| practiſe. We fnd little or nothing of it 

| \ 1n his Books of Epidemical Diſeaſes, 

| * except the two paſlages we have quoted, thu* 

theſe Books are a ſort of a Journal, where he 

mentions a great number of Hiſtories of Dil- 

eaſes that he has manag d. It's furprifing, that 

m other reſpe&ts he ſhou'd be fo cxatt in his 

Obſervations, even to the moſt minute ſigns 

and circumitances of a diſfcaſe, yer {ay nothing 
cf the pulſe of the Patients. How cou'd one 
judge that he knew, whether they had a Fever 
or not ? Or that he diſtinguiſh'd the difterenc 

Gcgrugs of 3t, when he ſpoke nothing of the 

pulſe ? 


(c) Epidem, 
bb. 6. 
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pulſe 2 It's probable he did not depend much 
' on this fign; I'll tell you what I think furniſh'd 
him with the knowledge of the pulſe. Per- 
haps the different degrees of heat or cold, which 
the Patients endured in their Fevers, the 

eater or leſs want of reſt, and particularly 
their manner of breathing, which he com- 
monly obſerved with care, was what he 
thought of greater importance to be taken 
notice» of, or at leaſt what inform'd him 
whether they had a Fever or not, and whether 
this Fever requir d conſideration, or was of 
little conſequence. 

We might add a great many remarks to the 


' precedent ones, if one wou d exhauſt all the 


matter relating to ſrgns Thoſe we have touch'd 
apon, have relation chicfly to Prognoſticks. 
Well ſpeak of others, that ſerve to diflinguiſh 
and give us knowledge of diſtempers, when 
we make an enquiry imto each particular. 

If Hippocrates hit right in his Prognoſticks, 
'twas the effet of his judgment, his exa@nels, 
and the particular attendance he gave in every 
caſe that preſented it ſelf, which was the occa- 


fion of what < juſtly ſaid in Galen, That (a) Hip- — a 
pocrates of all Phyſicians was the moſt diligent and (4)D-difficult 
indsſtrious. Application to cbſerve every thing 


that happen'd to a Parient, ſeem d to be ſo 
pou ro his CharaRer, that you never ſee, 
o great a Philoſopher as he was, that he was 
near ſo much taken up with reaſoning on the 
accidentsof Diſcaſes, as in faithfully reporting 


them. He was ccntent to obſerve well what 


theſe accidents were, to diſtinguiſh Diſeaſes 


wy themy and to judge of the event of thoſe 
tha 


t he had actually in hand, by comparing 


them with the like which he had had before in 
his management ; and he did not commonly 
give himfelf the trouble, to give a reaſon 
why fuch athing happening ſuch other wou'd 
neceſſarily follow. The 

# Sect of Phyſicians that aroſe afrer him, and 


ys 7 bg ye were 


Q- of 


reipir. lib.z, 


"and 


| That imitated him i relation to Prognoftchys 
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of whom we ſhall ſpeak in the following 
diſcourſe, for this reaſon diſputed with the 
Dogmatical or Reaſoning Phykciahs, main- 
taining they had the advantage to have this 
Father of Phyfick, on their de, prerending 
that his merhod was not different from that 
of his Predeceſfors the Aſclepiades, which was 
alſo the fame theſe Empiricks followed, and: 
looking upcn Hippocrates as one of the 
Authors of their fide. , 
Galen had ſome reaſon to exclaim agamft 
them in this point, and there is no donbt but 
that Hippocrates reaſon d, and alfo ſometimes 
philoſophis'd m_ his profeſſion, as you have 
feen before. But the Empiricks had not been 
altogether in the wrong, if they had plainly 
ſaid that Hippocrate's Philoſophy was none of 
che beſt, and that they preferr'd the deſcrip- 
tions all naked as they are, which he gives of 
Diſeaſes and their Accidents, and his In- 
ſtruions or Remarks on the manner of ma- 
naging them to all the Reaſonings they can find - 
any where in his Works, on the Cauſes of the 
{ame diftempers. Ir's certain at leait, that 'ris 
chiefly on this account, I woud ſay, on that 
which the Empiricks look'd upon as the moiſt 
atVantageous, thas Hippocrates has recom- 
mended Phylick to pokerity, and gaind ad» 
miration even from thoſe, that otherwiſe did 
not conſent with him to his priuciples, as we 
have already obſery'd, and as vou afterwards 
ſee. We may alſo add, That the Books of 
Hippocrates, that conſiſt moſt of Reaſoning, or 
that eontain moſt Philoſophy, are thoſe which 
are attributed to other Authors ; as the Book 
of the Natwre of Man; that of the Natnre of 
an ro that of Winds; the firit of Diet; 
ome others, 
As to what remains, we ought to make this 
Remark, That the Skill of Hippogrates, and of 
all the Phyſicians that came after hum, and 
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made the- people, that knew not how far their 


knowledge cou'd extend in this matter, look 
upon them as Prophets, and require of them 


things that were above their power. Sotne of 


them were glad roamuſe the Vuligar, and keep 
them in this opinion, for the protic they hop'd 
to gain from it, ſaying, Since the People are 
willing td be deceiv'd, ſo let them be. 

That that puts ſeveral of our Phyficians now 
pon the purſuit of this uncharicable and diſ- 
honorable Maxim, is their obſervation;That in 
effet the World will be deceivd ; and that 
they often ſee Phyſicians, that thinking them-< 
ſelves other ways qualihed enough to farisfie 
reaſonable Patients, will not become Con- 
jurers and Mounrebanks, are thoſe that have 
the leaſt buſineſs, or that quir it : And 
what do they quit it for 2 To inlinuate them< 
ſelves amongſt a wretched ſort of t eople, that 
ſometimes can neither write nor read ; and 
that ſome may come ſeeking for them a grear 
way off, to know of rhem, upon the ſight of 
a glaſs of Urine, what diftemper they diſ- 


cover, which if the Patieuc was Preſent they * 


cou'd know nothing at all of, When I talk 
here of the People, I wou'd not have it meant 
fmply what they call the Mob or of the 
People ; the Yulgar, or People, which I mean; 
meer equally in all conditions, and always 
makes the greateſt number in all Societies. Ic 
happens alfo, I know not how, that ſome Men, 
that in other things have good Senſe and Knows 
ledge, and are very ekilful in other matters, 
teem to be wholly depriv'd of their Under- 
ſtanding and Judgment, when it a&s cons - 
cerning theſe pretended Prophets, from whom 
they receiveas great unpreſlions as the meaneſt 
of the people. 

To rerurn to Hippbcrates; it's a thing very 
remarkable, and that which adds very much 
ro his Merit and Reputation, that having 
lir'd in an Age when Phyſick was, as you have 

Q 2 ſeen, 
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ſeen, altogether Superſtitious, yet ſuffer'd noe 
hunſelf to be carried down the Torrent with 
the reſt; ſo that neither his Reaſonings, or 
his Obſervations, nor his Remedies, have the 
leaſt mixture of this weakneſs, ſo common in 
thoſeTimes,and yet common ſtill even amon 
fome Phyſicians. We don't ſee that his Prog- 
nofticks had any other foundation than from 
the pure nature of things. Its true, 1n his 
Book of Dreams, he talks of ſme Sacrihces or 
Ceremonies which ought to be perform'd to 
ſome certain Deities, according to the nature 
of the Dreams we dreamt. But theſe were 
only Duties, which Religion neceſlarily en- 
gag d Men to. His good ſenſe appear'd in ano- 
ther place, particularly when in the ſame Book 
he ſolves Dreams, by what has been faid or 
done in the day time ; from whence he draws 
conſequences to judge of the condition of the 
body, according as tis charg d with Choler, 
Fhlegm, Blood, :&c. which he brings in as the 
Cauſes on which depends the difference of 
Dreams,an the circumſtances that accompany 
them. Well ſpeak one word more cf the 
averſion he had to ſuperſtition, in what related 
ro Remedies, and the cure of Diſeaſes, when 
we come to the Chapter of Purgation. 


Re ——_—_—_—— 


CHAT 4 
Of the ſorts of Diſeaſes that Hippo- 


crates knew, gave mames to, or 


deſcrib'd. 


T E particular Diſeaſes, which are men- 
tioned 1n the Writings of Hippocrates, ma 
be reduc d to five different Clafles. The fir! 
1s of dittempers, whoſe names have been never 
chang d, and that have been known ever ſince ” 
the 


, 
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the Greek Phyſicians, by the ſame names and ſigns 


4s they were diſtinguiſh'd by this ancient Phyſician, 
This firſt Claſs 1s the moſt conſiderable, and 
contains alone a much greater number of di- 
ſtempers, than the four following pur all to- 
gether. The ſecond includes thoſe which have 
not preſerved their names, altho' they have been 
known and diſtinguiſh'd j 'y the accidents which 
Hippocrates attributed to them, TI put in the 
third Claſs ſome diſtempers which he gave no 
name to, but only a ſimple deſcription of And in 
the fourth, thoſe, that tho' they are nam'd and 
deſcrib'd exattly in the Works that are allow'd to 
be his, yet notwithſtanding have not been known 
ſince that time, either by their names, which were 
grown out of uſe, or by the deſcription the Author 
gives of them. The fifth and laſt Claſs, is of 
thoſe that have names which were no longer 
known, and that at the ſame time there were no 
deſcriptions of ; ſo that we can ſpeak almoſt no- 
thing of them but by conjetture. 


] 
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CHAP. VI. 


A Catalogue of the Diſeaſes of the firſt 
Claſs, 9 of thoſe whoſe Greek Names 


are preſery'd, and have always comti. 
xued very near the ſame, 


WEI! rank evexy one of theſe Diſeaſes in an 

Alphaberical order, according to their 
Fr11:ſþ Names, which are partly deriv'd from 
the Gr:ebþ, which we'll put at the bottom of 
the page. ys 


(4) 4Bſeeſſe or Apoſthume. (b) Alphus, a cu- 
A 8 Ah: 20m (c) Alopecy, a dil- 
eaſe of the head, when the hair falls off, or 1s 
thin in:ſeveral places. (4) Almonds, diſeaſes 
of this-part, infl:mation, ſuppuration, ulce- 
ration. (e) Anes, the falling down, relaxa- 
tion, or 1nvertion of it. Vid. Hemorrhoids, 
inflamation of the Anus, Ancyle or Ancy- 
toſis, a contra&tion of the Joints. (g) Aphony, 
lois of voice. (h) Apthe, Ulcers of the mouth. 
(:) Apoplexy, a {udden privation of ſenſe and 
motion. Apperite,loſs 'of Appetite; v. Loathing. 
Appetite deprav d of thoſe that eat earth: and 
ſtones, » Colour, and thediſtemper of Women 


(a) *Anoomu ; Sno ao, wearing; fwnrvuua, (b) Ax- 
#2. (Cc) Anarnmer, (4) Natidun : erliz dar. Theſe are 
the commun nam rg th: part ard its diſeaſes. (e) Tis iSeng 
ex]2oTnh ; "(1 eHPAEyYpalsgo). (f) "AY/*02 1. (es) "Apwyin, 
eravdin. (bh) "Age. (1) 'Amerutin. Thoſe that were ta- 
hen wth this diſeaſe were call d Baii]?t, that is to ſay ſtruck, 
v Tounder ſtruck and Pleuriſie, Hippocrates alſo cen- 
ſeumds ſometimes Apoplexy with Paltiz, where he gives the 
i firſt of theſe Names to beth D'/caſes, 


with 


Fd 
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ith Child. Ck) Afterbirthretain'd. (1) Aſthma, 
a fort of Oat of breathing 3 v. Di/pnes. 
(m) Abortion. (») Arms ſhorter, and f a leſs 
proportion than they ought to be. . 


— 


(k) Te Yreog xe)exburre. (1) *Abpua. (m) Aroohogd, 
Hilgarts, Draghogd, infbond. This laſt word fgifes the alt ion 
of mijcairying. (n) Tame yrors, Weaſels Arms, Tis 
the name thas tlippocrates gives 0 thoſe that have ſuch armz, 

. 


(a) FOunch-backd. (b) Branchus, a ſort of a 
defluxion, hoarſenels. (c) Bubces, 
{wellings of the Glands in general, and parti- 
cularly thoſe of the Groin. Brain inflam'd, 
7. Inflamation. Brain gangren'd, v- Sphacclus. 
Brain mov'd, v. commotion. Brain dropfical, 
vV., Dropſic. (4d) Blood-ſhot of the Eyes, 
(e) A dry Blood-ſhot. (f) Baldneſs. (g) The 
body torpid or languid. (>) Blood, vomiting 
of blood ; great loſs of blood by Stool in a "Y 
burning Fever. Loſs of blood, v. Hemorr- | 
hage. (3) Barrenneſs, v. Womb. (&) The 
Bladder clos'd or ftoppd,, v.. Urine, Tuber- 
cule of the Bladder, v. Z#bercule. Stone of 
the Bladder, v. Stone. 


KR —_ 


(a) Kugnors, xyug]eCis, v 83, The laſt word ſer fes 
alſo Bunch back d, (b) Begyxds. (c) Beftargs,, a cms 
01 name :0 the Glands of the Groin, and their Diſeaſes. 
(d) Anuat (e) Anueat et. (f) $4Aa4x8 "15. (op) £6. 
ue ragxafs, corpulent, (Þ)"Euil® emualn@. (i) Ne 
j04 y Gogyy yoraixes, barren Women, | 


- 


————— 
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(a) (*Achexy : 4 ill habit of the fleſhy parts 

Y of the body, cansd by the corruption 
and aboundance of humours. (6b) Cancer, a 
ſort of a Tumour. (c) An outward Cancer, 
(d) An inward Cancer. (e) An hereditary 
Cancer, or that's born with one. Cancer of 
the Throat, of the Breaſt, of the Womb, and 
of other parts 3 aCancerous Ulcer. Car- 
dialzy, pain of the Stomach, Heart burning, 
(z) Carie, (h) Carus, a fort of a dead (kep, 
and out of which there's no raiſing the Pa- 
tient- (5) Cataphora, another fort of extracr- 
dinary dead (Icep- (4) Catarrh, or defluxion 
upon ſome part, v. Rheum, (1) A alt Catarrh, 
nitrous, acrid, and hot. (»») Catarrhs that 
kill ſuddenly. (n) Catochmw, A Diſeaſe, in 
which the Patient continues inflexible, with his 
eyes open, without knowledge or motion, (nn) Car- 
| a ſort of. Tumour, Canſus, v. Fever, 
(03 Cholera,a ſudden diſcharge of humours up- 
ward ard downward. (p) A wet Cholera ; a 
dry Cholera. Chordapſus, v. Ilews. (q) Coma, 
a ſort of a dead deep ſleep. (r) Coma watch- 
ing, 4 ſort of dead ſleep, or ſleeping with one's 
ezes open, (5) Contuſivn or Brats, (7) Con- 
vultions, involuntary contrattions of the Muſcles, 


F” (a) Kexetln, (5) Kryxi:@®, napxivuue. (c) K-2gn, 
Engrzhl&, (4) Kaps, nevnrif, wink; &. (ec) Kays, 
ovupvlG;, (f Kaghizhyin xapdioyute. (7) Ts wr. 
(hb) K4e®. (u) Kaſzpogh, (&) Kalappu®, pripa (1) Pp:o- 
18 <huve, gw, Jeu y Ueudr. (m) Ke]appor 
CUY jus SmMMurles, (1) Keley@, xaloyd. (mn) "Ardeg*. 
(0) Xc- bes. (p) YiAEﬀ- vyeb ; XoAvp, Cngd, (9) K &1u2- 
(r) Koua vx vancles. (Fr) ExxI pope, £XUuG7ng, (I) Emdg- 
1601. | 
(#) Coryz4, 
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1924, 2 ſort of Catarrh, a heavineſs of 
cars with a Rheum. (w) An ill colour, 
alene(s or greenneſs of look, in perſons that 
Cn a deprav'd appetite, and ear earth or ſtone. 
(x) The chapping of the Tongue or Lips. 
'3) Commotion or Concuſſion of the Brain. 
& Cold in the extreme, which is felt in cer- 
/ tain Fevers, and can ſcarce be taken off. 


* «+ W (+) Chilblains. (zz) Cough. OLE 
wy Ko:ite (w) Noewas To negv ; XA®egv. (x) Piyale, 
v. Rupture. (1) "Eyx8p2As 067 uO. (7, Piyx@. (3) xi- 
LgTAG, (zz) BIS, 


—— 


D. 


(a) JD Elirimm. (b) Diarrhea, Looſeneſs. (c) Dy- 
ſentery, violent pains in the Bowels, ac- 
: companied often with 4 flex of blood. (d) Diſp- 
nxa, difficulty of breathing in general. (e) Diſury, 
4 difficalty of making Water, withpains, v. Stran- 
gury, and Urine | Aeon” d. (f) Diſtortions, - 
v. Laxations, (g) Drophes of many ſorts ; ge- 
neral and particular. (4) Drophe call d Hyp 
ſarcidios, (i) Droplie call d encophlegmatia. 
w Droplie caus'd by Wind. (1) Droptie dry. 
m) Drophe of the Lungs. (mm) Droplie of 
the Breait, caus'd by the breaking of the 
Puſtales riling on the Lungs: Drophe of the 
Eeſticules, of the Womb, of the Read. (») Diſ- 
eaſe, call'd Sacred ; the Diſeaſe of Hercwles ; 


moms — — 
— 


— 


(a) Nagppeprum, muppeeh muptiorh, mygnporc, migg= 
AaneG. (b) Atapagin. (c) Avouewn. (d) AvaTIon. (Ee) Av3.- 
en. (f) "ExT]wgas. (g)"THgal de 3 ſwe. water, (b) Tx5- 
ozexid © ; that is to ſay, that comes undy or between the 
freſhy parts. (1) Awnoganeymerin ; Minor gary un. (k)" Tra) 
HsT bupvonuarer, (1) TY Sgad Enee, (mn) "ra T?4U 0- 
+, Oc. (n) Vid, lib. 2. de marb. & lib.d: internis « f. &ionih, 


the 
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the great Diſeaſe : Falling-ſickneſs, ». Epi. 
leplic, The dry Diſeaſe, the belching Diſeaſe 

| let 


the Diſeaſe, wh, E Ow _ odor 
the Hypoc 4, the putnifying ' 

roſs Diſeaſe, the Diſeaſe of wo; the 

lack and blue Diſeaſe, the black Diſeaſe, the 
Diſcaſe call'd Cura, the Phenicies Diſeaſe: 
See the Diſeaſes of the following Claſſes, The 
Diſeaſe of Virgins, v. Virgins. Di of 
Women with Child, that have their Appetitite 
deprav'd, v, Appetite. (0) Deafneſs, », Ee, 


hearing. 


es 


. (c) Epileplie; Fallng-fichneſs, Paſſio Sacra, 


Es... tt 


| (0) Kelgarce- 


E. 


(s) FE Mphroſthotones ; a ſort of Convullion, 

where the Body is forc'd ro bend for- 
ward. (5) Empyema ; a colle&ion of purulent 
Matter in the Thorax, E;helides, v. Spots 


Morbus Comitialts, the Diſeaſe of Hercules, &c, 
(4) Epilephie of Infants. (e) EpinyRtides, « ſort 
of Puſtules. (f) EreR&ion hinder'd, or want of 
Ere&ion. (eg) Ery/ipelas, a ſort of Tumour, 
St. Anthony's Fire ; Ery/ip. of all the Parts of 
the Body, of the Face, of the Lungs, of the 
Womb : Eryſipelas, with Ulcers malignant, 
with corruption, and falling cf the hair. See 
this underneath, in the Diſeaſes of the third Claſs, 


y——— 


(a) 'E une 3%lorO. (b) Furveus TTITTI1H T his name is 
given to all ſorts of In:pcjibhumes by Hippocrates, who in 
#rber places by mnivuay Lunu@, purulent Lungs, means (ome- 
times this diſtemper, or another that comes very near it, and 
calls thoſe that are ſubjett to it Yunvu. (c) 'Emmnlin (d) Ny 
7 ly ixazpiltcs. (e ) 'Emmuxlides. (f. ) Hippocrates means 
rhoſe that have this impotence by its 70 aufoiey ina ten ele 
Toy. (7) Eguainwas, 


(b) Exenrhe- 
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þ) Exanthemata, or :ilings on the $kin, the 
— rams ſorts are thele : Lxanth. accompa- 
nied with an itching and heat, as if they were 
on tire Exanth. or little ſpots round and red. 
Exanth. like (pots that remain after the ſting- 


, the MW ing of Gnats. Exanth. which reſemble the 
cale- WW wheals left after whipping. Exanth. where the 
The MW g$kin appears as if it was torn. (7) Exralte, a 
$ of WM Trance, being raviſh'd, or forgetting ones ſelf. 
tites (6) Exrafie with Melancholy. (/) Extention 
Ee, violent of the Fibres, v. Diſtortion, (>) Ears, 

ſwellings behind the ears, v. Parorides. (») Ears 
" moiſt in little Children. (os) Pains in the Ear. 


Noiſe and ſinging in the Ears. (9) Puſh 
oomerk on the Eye-lid. (49) MA fore, 
ſcabby. (r) Eye-lids beſet mhtde and outtide 
with Excreſcences of fleſh, in the form of Figs 
or Warts. Txbercle, or a little ſwelling of 
the Eye-lids, v. Wart, (5) Inverſion of the 
Eye-lids. (7) Eye-lids when the hair is turnd 
inward. (x) Eye-lidsjoyn'd or clung together. 
(») Eyes a-croſs, as your Squint-ey d perſons 
have. (x) Clouds or Miſts appearing before 
the eyes. Speck and Scars, ſome white, ſome 
of other colours, that hinder fight, +. Pupil. 
(2) Catara&t in the eye. (z) Ulcer of the eye. 
(z}) Eye burſt, v. Pupil. Eyes inflamd, 
- Opthalmy. Eyes clung together, v. Eye- 
ICS, \ 


——  — 


= 


(hb) EEalliuem iZalicuem, (3) Excary. (&) Exce- 
Cs pereryronmld, (1) Enragua, (m) Ta wa) ts gupale. 
(1) "O[oy vyeslnles. (0) *Qlay mhror, (p) Biufo ww Got, 
IX ot. (q) Kei iv Eagpage. (99) Bagpiqw? ocg. (r) Bae 
pagoy 6 guar ; F eoxa, (5) Bazonror inlcond, (t) Teixa- 
016. (u) Baggagey Evupuors, (W)"Inaven iuneJorltes end. 
(x) Ns p$Aaz, aryiu, & XAMvess «p73 ior, (1) [174g yer. 


(2) Ogleaur Iaxwrys. (3%) Ogharu® v9 0. 
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a) I;Leſh ſuperfluous, or Excreſcence of the fl ve 
'þ fleſh, * Parkin: Failing away of pe 
fleſh, v. Eryſi:elas. (5) Face awry, without Ml c: 
any other itIneſs. (c) Fire, v. Fever. 9 Wild. WW (+ 
fre, a ſort of Tettcr or Ring. worm. (e) Fever, Ml v 
(f) F. Intermittent. (gz) F. continual. Ge uo. Wl n 
ridian. (7) F. Tertian, (6) Hemitritus, or Ter. \ 
tian and half. (/) F. Quartan. (m») Feverof Wl 1 
five, of ſeven, of nine days each. (») F. of < 
day. (o) F.of a night. (p) F. burning, other. Ml | 
wiſe call d Cauſus. (4) F burning, call 'd fire. 

(r) F.kind, (s) F. malignant, (r) Fever that 

has exacerbations. (#) F. burning. (w) F. cold. 

(x) F. Lipyry ; or the outtard Parts cold, while 

the inwards are burning, (y) PF. moiſt (2) Fe- 
verdry. (a)F. ſalt. (6) F. windy. (c) F.red. 

(d) F. livid. (ec) F. pale. (f) F. reſtlels. (g) Fe- 

ver inconitant. (b) F., long and flow. (i) A 
little continual Fever. (&) F. errant. (/) F-acute, 
(m) F. terrible ro the ſight. (») F. whoſe heat 
1s ſoft or rough to the hand. (6) F, killing, 
(p) F. ſoft or gentle. (q) F. accompanied with 


(a) WLOLCLELITS ( D) Tlzego ee mnue TELE, (c) Iy- 
e:!% (d) [live 2.209, (e } Iluge'ss, (f) [lve. Sina etay, 
(s) Cure ne. (b) Apqnveeyde, (z) Tea, (&) "Hwler- 
JaG. () THaglu®. (m) Ileuiaid, Cc, (n) 'Avgnuer 
yds & nuiee@. (6) Nudicw@®. (p) Kabo®, (4) Nip 
(r) *Evidns. (5, Kuixonfns, (2) EnaxatiSfor, (u) Veeztans. 
(2) Hilza®. (x [7 ATP, , (7 / NIJ:eSns (SL) nave. 
(a) *AdpugoFn;. 10 Neniyalns, (1) Dtigulefr. (d) Ne 
M10, (e 1 47 &. (f) 'Arwdns. (F) Aud]as al, 
(bh Mnnyg; EanygtÞ. 5) Nupilioy CUE N65. (&) Nlazenn . 
(!) *O0f%;, (1) or $4. (n) Aaywolys 3 Tein TH 
% El, {6} $6763. (p) M:aJax@. (q) Avy ſang. 


Pd 
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the Hickup. (7) F. where the Iight is dim. 
(;) Fever laborious or tireſome. (7) F. moce- 
ratein its heat, (x) Fever irregular. (w) Fe- 
yer vertiginous. (x) Fever that haÞ the ap- 
pearance of a Tertian. (3) F. viſcous. (z) Fever 
caus 4 by pure Bile. (4) F. of the Winter. 
(6) Fiſtula 4 ſort of Ulcer, (b) Fiſtula in Ano, 
y. Tubercule. (c) Flux or loſs of blood of Wo-. 
men that continues much longer than their 
Months, and wheſe colour is Genetimas red, 
now and then whire, ſometimes yellowiſh, &c. 
See 4 little further in the cure of the Diſeaſes of 
Women, v. Months. (4d) Fluxion, v. Cartarrh, 
Rheum, Branchus, Coryſa. (e) Folly, Thun- 
der-ſftruck, a diſtemper where one 1s depriv'd 
of all ſenſe on a ſudden as if ſtruck with Light- 
ning, v. Apoplexy. Another diſeaſe, where 
they have afcer death their fides black and blue, 
as if they were murder d, or bruisd with Light- 
ning, v. Pleurifie, (f) Fra&ures of the bones. 
(s) Frica Riguur, ſhaking with the cold. (b) A 
Fellon or Bile : Flowings of Women, v. Flux. 
(i) Fear in ſleeping, -the diſtemper of little 


Children. 


(r) A;AveIn;. (5) Konedns, (7) Xaiag®. (n) "Alax- 
1G. (w) 'Taryſwfns. (x) Terravpuls, (9) T algo. 
YL) Aupurbxoa@- (a) Xeqier OF. (b) Sues, (c) Pgc 
yurane& ;, piE igules; ; avi, wp® The firſt is alſo 
meant [ometimes in Hippocrates fur the Months, (4) Ke: 


TejpoO, {e) Magwers, You find alſo the word iubegriurG@, 
which anſwers to the Engliſh word /tupid, and ſignifies foolſb, 
ſenſeleſs, dpgoy (f) *'Aypei 5, xanlyudle. (g) vi, 
(hb) Aliny. (i) $56 iy Unyors, 


The Hiſtory of 
G. 


(9) Ontinual Gaping. (6) Gripes. (c) Gan- 

grene. Gums ; the itching of the 
Gums of Infants. (e) Gums full of round 
Carbuncles, or little black and blue ſwelling. 
(f) Black Gums ; Impoſtumation of the Gums, 
Glands, v- Bubo's, ſcrophulous humours. 
(z) Glancoſis or Glaucoma, "diſtemper of the 
eye. ® Gongrone {wellings, a diſeaſe of the 
Neck. (i) Gout. (&) Gout, with hard fl 
Matter in the Joints, ».Tubercules. (/) Grave 
v. Stone, Kidnies. (-») Gut, the great Gut in- 
flamed. The falling down of the great Gut, 
v. Anxs. Gripes, v. Dylentery-. 


(s) Xaoud Fureyde. (b) 'Anyiudle, ehiym. (c) Th 
2<Yſeamol iis, anne Pores pinavern, Engya ; that is to ſay black 
and dry corruption ; 034 corruption ;, & apater@ ; opanenoult. 
(4) "Ofatiouic. (te) KoySunct Graber 5% Was. ( f ) vas ham 
vat. (pg) Thavxurs; YaWrope, (b) Toyſterm. (5) Ta vi- 


Dyes; & 
Tov ti riot aghogiory, 


/—— 


Teddyere; apheiris. (k) *Apby. wil, rwagauc- ' 


H. 


By anchus. (b) Hunger. 
| — loſs of blood in gene- 
ral. (d) Hemorrhoids; (wellings of the Am. 
Hemorrhoids, with the falling down of the 
Anus, v. Anus, (e) Herpes, (wellings ulcerated 
that run farther and farther. 1) Kickup. 
(z) Hypochondra ; ('tis the name which Aippo= 
crates gives to the Parts that are immediately 
under the ſhort Ribs) ſwoln, tenfe, with rum- 


Mm 


©Hf Corel, v. 


—_—_— 


(#) Beryxts. (b) Amide. (6) Arpoipayin. (4) Atuep: 
(e\"*Epmns, (f) twyuls. (8) T3 \anxbr Sever. 


—_- —— 


———..mm_—_ 


blinge, 


= a —— ce 
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flings, &c. Theſe are the different diſpoſi- 
rions of the Parts, and the Accidents or Signs 
that precede or follow certain Diſeaſes ; the 
ale of the Hypochondra, v. in the diſtem- 

s of the ſecond Claſs. (4) Hypogloſlis 3 a 
welling under the Tongue. G Hearing ; 
hardneſs of hearing, v. Deafneſs. (&) Hair ; 
the difeale when the hair falls off from all 
Parts of the Body, v. Alopecy, baldneſs. 
(/) Head like a m_ Loaf. (») Pain 
in the head. (») Heavineſs of the head. (0) Pain 
of the head, with puruient Matter runnin 
from the Noſe. (F) Pain of the head, caus' 
* water inclosd 1n the Brain, or within the 
S 


ull, v. Dropkie. 


7 TaoyAvar, (3) Baegvnxotn. (&) Medvrs. (1 ) + 
tis the name of thoſe that have their heads of this 


(m) Kipanahyin. (1) Keynfageln. (0) Tlver J16 birer, fc, 
__ 


(9)]Tch. (5) Jaundice, or /#ersz, a Diſeaſe 
of, the skin 3; the yellow or pale Jaundice 
arifing from the Liver ; black Jaundice from 
the Spleen ; other ſorts of this diſeaſe, v. Zens. 
(c) lens, a diſtemper of the Guts, one within 
the other, that the Excrements can't pals. 
9 Ileas accompanied with the Jaundice. 
e) ns ody: (f) —_— ach ;- diſ- . 
Poſition .of Parts, that you feel an extraordin 

heat and burning, whether there be a "=" ng 

»ot, Inflamation of the Lungs, v. Peripne«- 

0M), (8) ſaw mortified, fallen after a pain 

in the Teeth ; and after having had Excre- 

ſcences of fleſh upon it. 


(#) Kmeuds, xrinblng. (5) "Ixlep@. (c) "Eine&, xopta- 
\e, v. firtber on in the Article of Diocles. (d) *Eme@ 
izlega Sg; (te) "Em4& amareIns. (f) tarymerk. (z) Tis 
2160s ogangrro pls, Epidem, lib. 5. (cb, 7. 

K. (4) 


— 


= . 4 


K. 


Ings Evil ; diſtemper of the Gland 
OK (6) Kidnies, Reins, v. Nephrits, 7 


7 
—C— A ————y 


ann mp— 


(a) KXuegd.. 


—— 


L. 


a4)L1Ard Labour, v. Pargations and After. 
'H birth. (6) Lameneſs, [ettled ps 
(c) Liver, inflamation and pain in the Liver ; 
Liver inflated hard,and Impoſtumated. (4d) Le. 
profie, a diſtemper of the skin. (e) Lethargy, 
2 ſort of ſleepine(s, with a Fever, and memory 
failing : A ſort of Lethargy where the Lungs 
are atfeted. (f) Lexca, a diſtemper of the 
skin, that becomes white in ſome places. Lips, 
Ulcers of the Lips, v. Apthe, Lichon.v. Tetter, 
(z) Lientery, 4 diſeaſe whew you woid by Excre- 
ment your Food the ſame you took it in, or but 4 
little chang'd. (h) Loins, pain in the Back or 
Loins. (:) Luxations or diſtortions. Lun 
inflam'd, v. Peripneumony. (4) Lobes of the 
Lungs convulsd. Drophie of the Lungs, 
v. Droplie. Little ſwellings or knobs of the 
Lungs, v. Wart. Swellings of the veins in the 
Lungs, v. Varix- 


— _— OI 
— ——_— —. —_—_—_—_ _—_ 


_—__—— 


(1) Avroxiz. (5) Xanwns ; prorrhetic. lib, 2. (c) "Ana- 
Tiris *: iT2p GAL al: wy ; Thoſe that bad this diſtemper wire 
call'd Iman, a name common to all thoſe that had their Li- 
Vers indijpojed. (d) Ningn. (e) Aidagy®. (f) Awnn, 
Aer. (8) AuerTeeln, (b,"Oagu@® mir. (1) Extleces, 
6-(Ogiua]ay £:24b,ouTe, Srargipmuara, (k) Agbes 
TMs. u0: ardativra. 


M. () 
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M. 


(4) VOuth 3 the ill ſmell of the mouth. 

12 (44) Wry mouths, Ulcers of the mouth, 
v. Apthe. (6) Madneſs, v. Folly. (c) Raving 
madneſs. (d) M=lancholy, or melancholy di- 
ſtempers. (e) Months in too great a quantity. 
(f) Months in too ſmall a quantity. (g) Monchs 
without colour. (hb) Months withour mixture 
6) Months Roppd... (4) Months purulcnt, 
like pieces of Membranes, or Spiders Web,con- 
fiſting of phlegm, matrer, black, grumous, 
acrid, bilious, ſalt, &c. Months that aſcend 
towards the breaſts, &c. v. Flux and Purga- 
tions. () Mola, a lump of fleſh growing in 
the Womb. | 


(a) Aucnls; ripe. (a8) Eropa ercowecubror. (b) Thapg- 
your, (Cc) Marvin. (2d) Miaryyorln, Te way xtra (46) K2- 
lapire 'T Te yurarxfia more. (f) Kalap. iniyz. (g) Ka- 
lay £x294. (b) Kd]ap. axyire; yiriuere. (5) Kaas. inniy 
mY]s. (k) alenya inpirt, ruerolic, fc. (L) Minn. 


N. 


(a) VN Eck awry. (6) Nauſeating of Viauals 

EY common to Women wit Child, and 
accompanied with an inclination ro vomir. 
(c) Nephritis; a diſeaſe of the Kidnies, accom- 
panied with pains, ſuppreſſion of Urine, and 
other ſymproms, v- Stone. Noſe, more than 
ordinary moiſtneſs of the Noſe; a ſort of de- 
Huxion, v. Corzza, (4): Navil inflam'd, ulce- 
rated, and open from the birth. (e) Nyttalopy, 
a diſtemper of thoſe that ſee better in the nigh 
than in the day. 


— 


(a) ETysBaet; they are ſo nam'd that have their necks awry, 
(b) "Arotsfin dow. (c) Nepeitts. (d) "Oupza@® paryuailray, Cc 
(e) NuxTdaun ; 'ris ſo they are 6all'd by Hippocrates, that 


bave thu diſtemper, which be gives no name to as ſuch, 
R O. (4) 


The Fiftory of Part], 

Q. 
a) NIdema ;, (well; dt ' 
{ Je wellings and tumors Lear + 


v. Tumor. Omentum, or the Ca 
falling down cf it into the Groin, v. Tumox, 
(5) Oprhalmy, or inflainati-n cf the eyes,moiſt 
.and dry (c) Opiſthoronos, a ſort of Convulfion, 
where the b2dy bends backward, (4) Orthopyy, 
a ſorr of diificulty of breachingthat the Patient 
can t lie down in his Bed, v. Diſpnea, Aft hma, 


Es 


\a) Oidnpa. (b) Oplaryin ; ved, Enph. (c) Ondl- 
1:1&. (d) Oghanyim. 


P. 
| (4) PAlate 3 Impoſthumations and Ulcers cor- 


roding the Palate. The falling or ſepa- 
ration of the bone of the Palate and the T 


from whence follows the ſinking of. the Noſe. 
(5b) Palpitation of the Heart 3 Palpitation of 
the feſh in all parts of the _—_ ; Palpitation 


between the Navel and the Cartilage, that s to- 
wards the ſtomach. (c) Palſie, a privation of 
ſenſe and motion, univerſal and particular 


—— 
— 


(a) ie find ths ca/e at the begiuning «f the fourth and ſixth 
Toh of the Fp demicts. (b) Tlenuds. (c) 'Amonanting thi 
93117 1: 001151108 118 Hippo; arcs beth to fpoplex)y and Palſix ; 
amorhintly of fo owucn & + ſcme part of the ledy that's be- 
Parclytice, or that has left its ſenſe and motion. You 
fn 7..cre allo the word mepgatey, to relax in [peat ing of the 
Feris SL, Ye Poralytick, bed 64i/C they a'e relax d and hoſe, 
without jvm th tc wprore then, Tis from this Verb that the 
07 @ Tuggvars 5 der VA Valjie, but I do ut find it in Hip- 
pocrates, Fe means in anuoiher place by the word mugg any in 
- Jpecies 0/ the diſtemper, 
(d) Pars- 


Book III. PHYSICK. 
(d) Paronychia or Panaris, 'a Whitlow, or fore 
under the nails that's very painful. (ez) Paro- 
tides, ſwellings of the Glands behind the Ears. 
Padenda,excreicence of fleth at the entfance 
the ſecret parts of Women, the rotting and 
falling off of the hairs of thoſe parts, v. —_— 
pelas, (g) Peripnenmony, inflamation of * t 
Lungs. (h) Perirrhea, a great diſcharge of 
humours, particularly by Urine. 6 ) Plague 
and Peſtilential dittempers. Phagedena, v Ul- 
cer. © White phlegm, »v. Lexcophlegmaty. 
Phlegmon, v- Inflamation. (&) PhlyRenz, 6 
fort of pimples and riſings on the hin, like thoſe 
that cone after a burn. (1) Phrenelis, 4n acute 
Fever, with a ſtrong delirium, (m) Phthiſis,. 4 
diſeaſe whes the body conſumes away. (n) Phthiſis 
the back. (0) Phthiſis TC or that 
comes from the Reins. (p) Phthifis from the 


(4) Tlagmyin. (ec) Te way Is gvpam; he ſpeaks alſo of a 
diſt emper of little Children, that be calls gd]veraruis, which 
ſeems to be rhe ſame ; and be explains this word inancther place 
by 6)uzTe wag Þ; 314 Toioty Extygyers, ſwellings that riſe be- 
bind the Ears as the Satyrs hve; or rather, which makes 'em 
reſemble Satyrs, which-are painted with ears ſtanding up, «5 
thoſe have that are troubled with ſwellings behind 'em. He 
alſo calls the ſame ſwellings gigga, becauſe the Satyrs were 
call 4 gigess by the lonians. You Il ſee in another place ano- 
ther, ſignification of the word Satyriaſmus. (f) Kieviy 
ardoloens. (g) Teernrevuorin. (b) Tieepioin, (5) Addu®. 
(&) $cUxT&wvar, gAveTaividgs, (1) Ogeviles ; This word 
comes from opwes, Which i; the name the Ancients gave to the 
Diaphragm, and. ſignifies alſo the'Soul or Mind, becauſe they 
beliew/d the Soul bad its ſeat in the Diaphragm. (m) lou, 
vin, olnefcarcwiudle, Titi, de gfirey, to conſume, and 
Tixew Fo melt, (n) ebay wwrles, (0) view nepeddint. 
(p) #8 Ioiat inn; 


R 2 Hips, 


-,244 


* 
« 6 4 a b 4 
. 


Hips. (q) Phthi/is, - from the general habit of 

y 3 that is, trom the fleſh. &) Prickings 
all over the body, and im particular at the end 
of the tongue, (T7) Pityriaſis, a diſeaſe when 
the hairs fall off, and Scurf or Scales riſe on the 
skin of the head: Pleurifie, a on in the ſide, 
with a continual Fever. (t) Pleurifie moiſt, 
when the Patient expeRorates. (#) Pleurifie 
dry, when he does not ſpit at all. (») Pley- 
rige, in which after death the fides are black 
and blue, like thoſe that have been ſtruck with 
Thunder. (ww) Pollutions NoRurnal, v. Seed. 


. (x) Poljps, an excreſcence. of the fleſh in the 


Noſe. (5) Putrcfattion of the fleſh of the Pu- 
denda, Putrefation, v. Gangrene, (2) The 
Pupil of the eye ſpoil d. (9) 1he Pppil of the 
eye whitiſh, of a filver colour, of the cologr 
of Sea-water, of a Sky-colour. (6) The Pu- 
pe out of its place, Oo The Pupil appeari 

eſs or greater, and angular. Fil The ſtand. 


ing out of the Pupil, when the eyes burſt,” 


(e) A Scar on the Pupil. (f) Ulcer of the Pu- 
pil, v. Sight and Eyes. Pullation of the Hy 

chondra, v. Palpitation. (g) Purgations, that 
follow the ſuppreflion of the Lochia Purga- 


ToeiaTig. 


(q) 65 IG. (7) KriÞ won Fre 70 05pe, Of, (rr) Fi 

(s) Tagvelrs, (5) INa' vygh (@) Tix Engd. 
(w) Fur ths reaſon, thoſe that were in this oondition were 
call > Eaurer, that is to ſay ſtruck, as well as thoſe that fell 
into an /ipoplexy, See bef.re Apoplexy. (ww) 'Qreiggype. 
(x) Noavrve. 
more particularly in the diſeaſes of the third Claſs, (&)*Odus 
Siipk appar au. 
Hig, nvzria, ) xverTii, V. Glaucoma. (b) Tis 1G 
{% mb ned. (c) Kong PY, Epuutgerlecgt paves] a, wyvTLg gal, . 
g-0;125 Exon, (d) "Odds Jie Tis goypis unwixuea. 
(e/ 'Ovat ty ud.v, (f) Kipng laxwers. (g) Aoxvin nabagors 

- A&7tYopty1, OC, 


(y ) "Aibirny onneÞbres. we Il deſcribe it 


(4) Kopat Yrewnruperat, deyvenniics, Oaraan- 


tions, 
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tions, or the matter of them aſcending even to 
the Lungs and Head, and iſſuing out of the 
Noſe and Mouth, &c. Paſtales, pimples or 
ritings on theskin of ſeveral ſorts, v. Exanthe- 
mata, Terminthi, . Epinyttides, (hb) Pultules 
ariſing from ſweat that's acrimonious, with a 
corroding ſalt that uleerates the skin. 


(6 ) 1iyaa. 
Q 


4) {AN Uinſie, 4 diſtemper of the Throat. (b)Quin- 

'Q lie, extending it (elf, or throwing it 
ſelf on the Lungs. Quinſie, following an 1n- 
ward luxation of the vertebrz of the Neck, 
and which ends in a Palfie. 


—_— _—_—— —_— _—_ 


(a) Kweyxn, Of mg xurey an theſe are two differant ſorts 


(b) Kvray xn is + mhivuore. 
| R, 


(a) R Ihings onthe skin, or pimples, v. Exan- 

themata. (6b) Reſtleinels of Patients 
impoſſiblity to continue in one place. (c) Re- 
ſpiration hinder'd, v. Diſpnea, Orthopnea ;* 
Aſthma, Rheum, v. Defluxton. (4d) Ruprure 
of the breaſt or back, (e) Rupture, or break- 
ing of ſome Veſſel or Impoſthume within tho 


body. 


» 


(a) "EZalipe)e, (b) Barraouts. pralacuts. a\ven, 
«xvopds, (c) v. Dilpnea., (4d) ETal® 3 perdprerey pryiv. 
We know not preciſely what Hippocrates meant by waraggerex, 
it ſeems "tis that part of the back which is juſt againſt the Dia- 
phraym, which we ſaid was what we call d gives, (e) Piy- 
He : frem thence comes the word pryvatiu. Tis (o Hipp »: 
crates calls thoſe that bave any Vejjel broke in their body, or any 


Impoſthume that's open, v. Chapping . 


R 3 je (4) 


The Hiſtory of Pan}. 


S., 


(a), Tuttering, v. Tongue-ty'd. Stone, of 
— rhe (6) Scone in the Kidines and Bladder, 
(c) Spitring blood ; Skull when its bones ſepa- 
rate one from another, v.Sphacglas. (d) Swoon- 
ing, Swelling, wv. Oidema (e) StupefaRion, 
(f ) Spine cf the back bent inwardly. (g) Spine 
cf che back rhat goes awry, or that benas to 
rizht or left.  (b) Sudden ſurprize or ſtupe- 
faction. (#) Sca?, skin (4) rifing up in Scales. 
(/) Snoring. (m) Spleen, inflamation of the 
Spteen. (#) Sptecna ſweln. (0) A great Spleen, 
S10-:1rg, v.Snoring. (p) Frequent Salivation, 
S$4.:r1.1{mns, v. Pa; otides./ (q) Sciatick, Scrotwm, 
v. Tumors. (7) Seed, involuntary flux of Seed; ' 
v Pollutions. Decp fleep, v. Carns, Catochns, 
Coma, Lethargy Sphacelus, a ſort of Gangrene, \ 
v Gangrene. (s) Strangury, Urine comi 
out drop by drop wich pain, v. Dyſary. Su 
focaiion oft the Womb, v. Womb, (7) Super- 
teration. (#) Spots on the Legs by being too 
near the fire. (w) Spots on the face by being 
too much in the Sun White ſpecks in the eyes, 
v. Eycs. (x) Stones big or {woln. Varices, 
and other ſwellings of rhe Stones, -v. Tumors. 
(3) ight, dimnels of fight ; the fight of thoſe 


v. Nycalopy. \ 
v. Pupil, tye-li 


thac ice bertcer in the night tan in the day, 


2) Loſs of fight, blindne 
ds, Eyes. P73 


(a) TervaiTuls. (b) Aiftzot, (c) Aluar& a]vai. 


(4) *aluyln, arrrehopin. (Ce) Neagxwons. (f) Abghaci. 
(2) Pov12)} Sui oeh. (hb) "i x71w%y. (5) Vas (k) howol. 
(/) Ply xios, xigyr&, (mm) Enan iris. (n) Endiiv input: 
(0) EmAliy wiyes. (Þ) Tirvenroude, (4) "Tauar. 
(r) To yaowifes Siinfly. (5) ETexyvem. (@) "Exikunpe, 
(w) Foindu. (x) "Orys wiyas. (3) *Amu- 
(>) Tvgaus:, oebanumy FIenos. - | 


(u $@#, Ts. 
favay ut. 
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(4) T Etters- (5)Teeth; pains in the Teeth. 
(c) Teeth benumm'd. (&d) Grinding of 

- the Teeth. (e) Teeth gnaſh'd one againſt the 
other. Rotten Teeth, v. Sphace/ne. The fal» 
ling out of the Teeth, falling down of the 
Jaw, and of the Palate, v. Jaws, Palate. 
o ) Tongue-ty'd, that cauſes an hefitation in 
ing. (g) Too great a volubility of the 
ongue, thac occaſions ftammering. - (b) Te- 
weſmns, or pain in going to Stool. (i) Termin- 
thi, a fort of Puſtules. (kb) Teranns, a fort of 
Convulfion, where all the Muſcles are extend- 
ed, and the Body ſtraight. ( Trembling. 
(m) Tubercules, or little ſwellings of divers 
forts. Tubercule behind the Ears, v.Parotides, 
Tubercule on the Gums, v. Gums. (#») Tu-' 
bercule crude in the Lungs. (os) Tuberc about 
the Bladder. (p) Tuberc, in the Orethra, 
(q) Tubercules, or liccle hard (wellings rifing 
in the face. (qq) Tuberc. hard and ſtony of che 
joints of gouty perſons, and that ofcentimes 
come on the Tongue. (r) Tuberc. hard about 
the Anus, whence follows an Abſceſſe, and at 
laſt a Fiſtula, or a hitulous Ulcer that perfo- 
rates the Gur. (s) Tumors and ſwellings in 
general, v. Oidema. (t) Hard Tunlors (*) Scro- 


(a) Anyiines. (5) Tegs]3s diy 25 aarynue):. (c) "Apa 
Fin, (4; Nleto1s-ol 3fhy]w7, (e) Evecuruds 604-Joy. (f, you 
porin S:nnopls. (g) Thoſe that bave this inperſettion are 
call d Taxvyawarireey. (b) Tryxopds, (5) Terundet, (k)Te- 
Ter, (!) Topu®. (mm) vvuala, xirSuroi, aveyiuudla, 
(n) "Qudy Pu by TAgSnors, (0) Opn ft Thy turty, (p) $Tue 
TE vendpu, ( q) "TopJos. (99 ) log, 5 $717 we wale 9 
Cvogiuus!z, g aMbidia ou Toiow a59,o079w, fc. (r) waeg 
F Wew $VLz CxANgy!, © ipptyh bs 7d ErTegyy x ouztyyades 
_y vero. (5) 'Oidiua]e, (7 ) Exanguepele. (#4) vvpalz x4: 


j" 6, 
R 4 phiulous 
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phulous Tumors, ». Kings-Evil. (») Tumors 
of the Groin, of the Scrotam, of the Teſticules 
caus'd by the falling down cf the Omentum, or | 
the Intuſtines 3 or by the Varices of the Teſti. (/ 
cules; or by water colle&ed in the Scrotwm, 


(x) Typhomany, v. the diſtempers of the fifth Claſs, f 

Typhus, v- thoſe of the fourth. | , c 

Al " k 

Bb rang 2. 5 CPR. | 
(W) Kiaeu. Ts the general name thut Hippocrates gives { 


th:\- Tumors, and mention: th: ſeveral ſpecies of them, which, 
Wwe Lute taken notice of, (x) Togauerin. 


U. 


(s)[ ] Vula relax'd. (6) Uvula contraQed, 
(c) Uvula as it were diflolved - or -cor- 
'rupted. (4) Varices; veins ſwoln, or very: 
much dilated : Varix of the Lungs. (e) Veins 
vbſtru&ed, that hinder the motion of the blood; 
(f) Veins throwing out blood upon the brain, 
v. in the following Claſles. (g) Virgins, the * 
Diſeaſes of Virgins. (+h) Ulcers. (3) Ulcers of 
the head, with a running humour like honey. 
(&) Ulcers malignant and corroding. v Fiſtu- 
lous Ulcers, v. Fiſtula. (»») Scrophulous Ul- 
cers, v Kings-Evil and Tumours. (») Urine 
ſtoppd ; dithculty of making water >Urine 
coming out drop by drop, v. Dyſury, Stran- 
pury (hal 


—_—_— 
_—_ 


(, ETaguan, (b) Tegyagioy eargrreouir@®, (c) Kiores 
TyYXo:ierer, (4d) KTenu, WKiw, nipe& by mrivuour. (ec) vas 
far mb nlici. 'f, "Tre kwsl& I prefliey ofa + 62 xig2A07. 
(g) This diſeaſe 15 deſcrib d by Hippocrates, but be Save it 
no particular name, (h,*Enxxea. (5) Knelas, ayog. Erotian. 
(&)% 2x6z xaxonlen ; thoſe which becalls Nous & gays aires, 
that is to ſay, ihat eat and ccrrode ,, there are ſeveral ſorts of 
em, (I) "Lau overyyulea. (m) "Exe yogedic. 
(n) OPT KGTSY Gg707, v7; @p Erudlis, vpu bTIsR915. 


W. a) 
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4) T7 Omb ; ſeveral diftempers of it. ry Its 
W being out of its proper place. (5) The 
falling down of ' the Womb: (c) Suffocation 
of the Womb and Mother. The ſwelling of 
the Womb, caus'd by water or wind, v. Drop- 
fe. Excreſcence of fleſh growing at the en- 
trance of the outward neck of the Womb,v.P«- 
denda ; ſwelling and hardneſs of the orifice of 
the Womb. The cloſing of it, cauſing bar- 
renneſs or —_— of the Months. The 
folding or twiſting of the orifice. The orifice 
too much open. Womb putrify'd, inflam d, 
full of phlegm, ulcerated, cancerated, &c. 
2. further on the cure of the Diſeaſes of Wo- 
men. '(4) A Wart, Tubercule, or little 
fwelling on the Eyve-lids. (e) Wounds. 
(f) Warts (g) Worms. (4) Worms round 
and long. (9 arge and ſmooth. (4) Worms 
call'd Aſcerides, 'which are about the Auu7,and 
ſometimes in the P«denda of Women. (1) Ver- 
tigo. (m) Vertigo, with a miſt over the eyes. 


(a) Ta uriemea; it s 4 common name to all diftempers of 
the Womb, but it /ignifies alſo in particular the ſuffocation of the 
Womb. (aa) T\iaeyas fs voigiey. (b) 'Ext]ung i uchers. + 
(c) INy?Z ured. (d) Keil 6 fagpage. (Ce) Traugle. 
( fr ) 'Angyxbehores. (2)*"E Auivhes, wadi, nei. (b) 'c aa 
Ser yvaesn, (3) "Bat TAzTOWU, (K) "Aoxavd is, (I) "IA!1 p24, 
(m) Exoredin, 7% SxoTw Se. 


You ſee what are the Diſeaſes cf the firſt 
Claſs, which we leave at the preſenr, with a 
deſign to give the definition, or the more exa& 
deſcription of them, and ro obſerve ſome other 
circumſtances relating to their Nature, Signs 
and Cauſes, in the Chapter of Galen. 


CHAP, 


Ks ide 14 
—_ 
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CHAP. VI. 


The diſtempers of the ſecond Claſs, op 
5 ye. - ade the 66-2 t 
which Hippocrates gives them, the Ml ' 
they have been known by the accidents | 
or ſymptoms that he aſcrib d to them, 


T ouge (xg yr hat ocrates gives 
, , of a diſeaſe he calis (4) rhe drying or 
M () aver diſeaſe : © Thele, {0 he, that arc -ſeiz'd:wi 
*it, can neither be without eating, nor can 
* their ſtomachs bear or digeſt what they have 
* eaten, When they dont eat, their Guts 
" rumble and make a noiſe, and they feel a pain 
© in the orifice of their ſtomach 3 they vomut 
* ſometimes one ſort of humour, ſometimes 
* another. They throw up Biie,Spittle,Phlegm, 
* and acrid Matter ; and after they have vomi- 
"ted, they think themſelves a little better, 
* But when they have taken any nouriſhment, 
" they are troubled with belchings, their face 
* looks red, and they burn like fire. They think 
*they have a great occaſion to go toScool, and 
* when they come there, ofrentimes nothing 
* but wind comes from them. They have 
* pains in their head, and feel prickings all over 
* their body, ſometimes in one part, {vmerimes 
*1n another, as if they were prick d with 
* Necdles. Their L gs are heavy and feeble, 
* they conſume away, and grow weak by little 
*and little. He adds farther, This diltemper 
*1s of long continuance, and does not leave 
* the Patient till hes old, ſuppoſing, he does 
© nor die before that time. 
This deſcripticn agrees pretty well with a 
diſeale which is calid in the following dil- 
$5, courſe 
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courſe the Diſeaſe of the Hypochondra : That 
which Hippocrates calls the Belching Diſeaſe 3 
that is to lay, Where they belch frequencly, is 
a ſpecies or branch of the ſame, as well as the 
black diſttemper he ſpeaks of a lictle after. 

As to the diſeaſe which he names (6) Care, /b) $9977; 
that according to his report 4s very diſmal, ,z,g ,.... 
you may place 1t under the melancholy di-, . C As 
ſtempers, of which Hippocrates himſelf ſpeaks , ?. © 
in another place, and which we have pur "off es 
amonglt thoſe of the precedent Claſs. z ths jſeaſe, 
diſtemper, ſays he, you feel ſomething like 4 thors 
pricking your emtrails, Thoſe that are taken with 
it are extreamly reſtleſs and unquiet, they avoid 
the light and company, they are pleas d with dark- 
neſs, and are afraid of every thing ; the /Mem- 
brane that parts the Abdomen from the Breaſt 
ſwells out. When you touch them they feel pain, 
and are very much afraid of being hart ; they . 
dream horrid dreams, and think they (ee of a ſud- 
den frighrful Objetts, or dead Bodies. 


—4 


Ct 


CHAP, VII. 
The Diſeaſes of the third Claſs, which 


are thoſe which Hippocrates gave no 
name to, but which we miy, or think 
we may, know by the deſctiption he 
gives of them, 


Himes ſpeaking of the accidents that 

appen to thoſe that have a large Spleen, 

ſays, That their (a) gums are corrupted, and (4. Prorrhes 
their breath ſmells iſ He adds, That if they "16 lid. 2, 
have not ſome Hemorrhagz, 44d the month dyes 

not ſmell ill, they are troubled with Ulcers and 

Cicatrice's, or black ſpots on their Legs, Some 

pretend 'uus the dittemper Which £49 \obdes 

of, 


C 


the Northern People. ey 
Hippocrates in another place giving an exaQ 

relation of ſeveral accidents that accompani 

a diftemper that was beccme Epidemic 

of which he obſerves more died than lived after 


. reduc'd ro theſe, (6) Eryſipelas's or mai 
() _" og Tetters, fore Throat with hoarſneſs, 4 i. 
\3- ie F Fever with a delirium, corroding Ulcers rig 
won:b, ſwellings on the Pudenda, inflamationg 
of the Eyes, Carbuncles, diſorders in the Bowels, 
reat . loſs of Appetite, troubled Urine, and in 
- as quantities, ſometimes dozineſs, and at ano. 
ther time watchings, no entire or perfett ceaſing of 
theſe diſorders Pwr for the better, or to be term 
a Pp y concluſion of them, but a change that pro- 


duced Drogſies and Conſumptions. \ 
. After having begun in this manner, he adds 


That in ſeveral of theſe Patients, the wery ſmal 
Ulcers degenerated into Tetters, or Eryſipelas s, 
which ſpread themſelves in all Parts of the body, 
and came particularly about the head to Men 
ftxty years of age, upon the leaſt neg lett 4 their 
difkemper. © At the ſame time, ſays he, further, 
That they attually applied remedies, of a ſudden 
tbere aroſe N_ and Tetters, which ſpread 
themſelves all about. When theſe Tetters came to 
fupprration, you might ſee fleſh and Tendons fall 
of from ſeveral, and their bones come away from 
them ; and that which runs from theſe Vlcers, 
was not like to purnlent Matter, but was a par- 
ticular ſort of corruption of ſeveral colours, and 
in great aboundance. Thoſe alſo that happen d to 
Pave rhe fame about the Head, loſt their hair from 
the Part ; as alſo trom the Chin, the bones were 


thcle ſymptoms were ſemetimes with a "Fever, 
[ometimes without, and commonly they were in 
greater fear than danger, at leaſt thoſe, when in 
rhe dijlcrarer, the Matter came to a geod di- 
94/1187 ty! [URMT R350, fo they moſt of. then 

eſcaq d. 
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of, and 1s at this time very common amongſ 


it, ſays, That the accidents or ſymptoms werg | 


ſecn altogether aaked, aad ſome of them drogt off. - 


Bi 
pf 
fl 
h 
ti 
t 
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'd' But thoſe whoſe Eryſipelas, or Inflamation, 
; to Fart. a forex all SR 5 ep what- 
ever Part the Eryſipelas came, the ſame thi 
happend. From one 4 whole Arm woz d fall off, 
that is to ſay, it wou'd intirely looſe all the fleſh 
that cover d it. With another, the ſides , or any 
part of the body, before or bebind, were exposd to 
the ſame danger. And it ſometimes happen d, that 
the whole Hip, Leg or Foot, were left altogether 
naked, without any fle;h ; but thoſe whoſe Abdo- 


men, or Privy Parts, were tonch d withit, ſuffer d 


wore than all the reſt. pos 
L have drawn at length the deſcription of 


this diſtemper, that we may compare ic with 
that of ſome others, which we ſhall ſpeak of 
in the ſequel of this Hiſtory, and which have 
been look d upon by the greateſt part of Phy- 
ficians as new, and not known in the time of 
Hippocrates, nor a long time after him, altho' 
the» are found accompanied with ſymptoms 
which have a relation with ſome of thoſe we 
have touch d upon. You'll find alſo other ex- 
amples of diſeaſes, which have been thought 
new in regard to thoſe that are found deſcrib'd 
in Hippocrates, or which they pretend had their 
beginning at & certain time. 'Tis what we ll 
inquire into as opportunity ſhall offer it ſelf ; 
and 'twas chiefly in regard to this, that I 
thought my ſelf oblig'd at leaſt togive an ac- 
count of the Names of the diſeaſes this ancient 
Phyſician had knowledge of ; that, as we have 
already ſaid, we might compare his deſcrip- 
tions with thoſe that follow. 

We may put in this Claſs the diſtemper pe- 
culiar to the Scythians, which Herodotus makes 
mention of, and attributes to the anger of Yeux; 
Urania, whoſe Temple was pillaged by them. 
This is what Hippocrates has writ of it: © Ma- 
" Ny, {ays he, among the Scythians become 
; Eunuchs, do every thing that Women are 

accuſtom'd to do, and talk or diſcourle as it 


- they were ſo; from whence they are call'd- 


* Ette- 
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* Effeminate,. The Inhavitants of the Country, 
© that impute the Cauſe of this diſtemper of | 
* God, 'or the Deity, have a great veneratian | 
* for thoſe that are ſeizd with it, anding 
* manner worſhip them, for fear the ſame 
* thing ſhou d happen to themſelves. For 
* part, contin»es Hippocrates, I believe truly, 
© that theſe ſorts of diſtempers are Divine 'as 
* well as others, and that there's no diſtemper 
* more [Divine or Humane one than anothey, 

. ©* but that they are all Divine ; that every one 
* has its particular nature, and that there ig 
* never a one where Nature has not its 
*T'll tell you then from whence I think this 
* malady comes. The Scythians are ſubje& to 

certain Rheumatiſms on the Joints, which 

, *arevery ſtubborn, and continue a long time; 

which —_——_ ro them, becauſe they are 
continually on Horſeback, and their | 
© hanging down. When this dittemper has had 
* its period they become Lame, by reaſon of 
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misfortune. When they come ro their Wives 
and fnd they are not fit for enjoyment, they 
are not 1minediately much concern d, but 
when they finq they continue 1mpotent, then 
© they imagine they have offended the God,y 
* or the Djviuity ro whom' they aſcribe the 
* cauſe of their diſgrace. After which they 
* rake the habit of a Woman, and publickly 
— declare they ares ro longer Men ; they con- 


ve.le with the Women, and a inall re- 
PPear mn ſpedts 


- 


— nn 


4 
| 


. dittemper, that he was not at all ſuperſtitious, 
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* (pedts as ſuch. We muſt obſerve, that there 


# ire none bur the richelt cf the Sexrbians, or 
* thoſe of the greateſt quality, that are ſubjeR 
*to this diſeaſe, and that the poor are never 


*(iz'd with it 3 without doubr, the reaſon of 


*;t is, becauſe the firſt are almoſt always on 
* Horſeback, and the latter bue ſcldum. If 
* this diſeaſe was more divine than others, it 
* ought not ro attack the wealthieſt, and the 
* orcateſt Men only, but be equally common 
*to all. It ſhou'd father happen, that the 
* poor People ſhou'd be more exposd than the 
* rich, eſpecially if the Gods take pleaſure that 
* Men ſhou'd admire and adore them, and for 
* that reaſon beſtow their benefits on them. For 
* therich offer Sacrifices and Oblations to 'enr, 
* ſerve 'em, and ere& Statues oftner than the 
poor, becauſe they have wherewithal ro dp 
*1t 3 whereas the other have not, and inſtea 
* of adotation oftentimes curſe the Gods, that 
"they have not given them Plenty and Riches. 
* So that it wou d be more agreeable ro reaſon 
* that the poor and needy ſhoud be uniſh'd 


 *with this diſeaſe, for their wickedneſs, rather 


*than the rich. This diſtemper then is trul 
* Divine, as I ſaid at hri(t, bur all others arefo 
* too, and come naturally at the ſame time to 
© all People. 

The opinion of Hippocrates, concerning the 
diftintion that the Gods ought to make be- 
tween the Rich and the Poor, in relation to 
Sacrifices, might give an occaſion to ſome to 
accuſe him of taking roo great a liberty in 
Matters of Religion ; buc they might as well, 
and with the ſanie reaſon, blame Homer, when in 
ſeveral places he introduces Z«piter laying afide 
all bufineſs, to go and take part of a Collation ; 
that is to ſay, to ſup up the fmoak of a Sacri- 
fice of the Frhiopians, with all the Train of 
Gods after hﬀm. Ic appears alſo, by what 
Hippocrates ſays relating to the cauſe of this 


as 


To: ritey of!” ;- "Boi. 
as we have obſerv'd - before, and his thoughts 
on this ſubjeR are very well worthy of the 
in which Socrates livd, with whom he was 
moſt UIIrary: It feems probable to 
others, that this diſtemper of the Scyrhians fell 
upon the Rich oftner than the Pvor, | by the 
ſame reaſon that we ſee every day, that Per. 

*fons of Eſtates are more _ to the Hype. 
chondriack Afettion, than thoſe of meaner Fox. 
tunes, which you I ealily find to be true, 


_ 


CE—_ 
img 


CHAP. IX. 


Diſeaſes of the fourth Claſs, that have 
Jed 4 = to the Phyſicians that 
liv'd ſince Hippocrates. either by the 
deſcription he has given of them, nor 
by the names he gives them, which have 
not been in uſe ſince. 


A Mongſt the diſtempers of this Claſs, which 

are not many in number, no more than 

(a Tio thoſe of the two precedent ones, the moſt re- 
_*PS"-  markable are theſe two; the (4) Typhas, and 


(6) Nexurt (#) the thick or groſs diſeaſe : theſe are the names 
ongte, which Hippocrates gives them. Some of his 
Commentators were of opinion, that the firſt 
of theſe was a ſort of a burning Fever, which 
caus'd a delirinms with ſtupefaRtion. You'll ſee 
by the deſcription whether they have hit 
right, 
According to our Author, there are five ſorts 
of Typhus's : The firſt is really a * continual 
* Fever, that takesaway all the ſtrength of the 
© Patieat, accompanied with pains in the 
* belly, and a heat or inflamation in the eyes, 
* that he cannor look ſteady upon any thing 3 


* befides, , not being able to anſwer to any 
* queſtion 
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* queſtion that's ask'd him, by reaſon. of the 
* -reat Pain he lies under, unleſs when he is 
* uſt dying, then he talks, and looks ſtern 
* and bold- | : 

The ſecond fort begins with *© a Tertian or 
* Quartan Ague, and after that come pains in 
* the head. The Patient ſpits in abundance, 
* and throws up ſome Worms by .the Mouth ; 
* his eyes are painful to him, his viſage looks 
* pale, he has a tumour or ſoft {welling in his 
* feet, and ſometimes all over the body ; ſome- 
* time his breaſt and back pain him, his bell 
* rumbles and makes a noiſe, his eyes loo 
* fierce, he hauks and ſpits much, and his 
' (pictle ſticks to his Throat, that makes his 
* voice {queak. 

The third fort diſtinzuiſhes it ſelf from the 
reſt, by the * mighty quick ſharp pains in t1e 
* joints, and ſometimes all over the body. The 
, blood corrupted by the Bile ſtops, and is co- 
* agulated about the Hips; and the Bile de- 
* raind in the joints growing hard like a gravel 
* (tone, the Patient becomes lame. 

The fourth fort is known by the * great 
* tenſeneſs, riſing up, and heat of the belly ; 
* after which toilows a Looſeneſs, which ſome- 
* times leads the way to a Droplie, and is alſo 
* accompanied {ometimes with a Fever. 

The hfth and latt has for its ſigns, * a pale- 
© neſs and tranſparency of the whole body, like 
* that of a bladder full of water, yer without 
* any (welling 3 on the contrary, the body is 
* excenuated, dry and feeble, eſpecially ro- 
* wards the neck-bones and the face ; the eyes 
* are very much ſunk in, andythe body allo is 
* ſomerimes black. The Patient ſelJom winks 
* with his eyes, he feels about with his hands 
© upon the Covering of the Bed, as if he wou d 
* pick Wooll or Straws. Hetinds hicſclf more 
' Charg'd and fuller after caring, than when he 
© Was well ; he loves the ſmeil of a Lamp put 
- Out ; he has oftentimes pullutions when he 

) ; fceps, 
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* ſleeps, and the ſame thing happens to him 
* when _ Ki he thick 

So much for the /yprns 3 the 7 or gro(t 

diſeaſe is no leſs particular, and there is a. 


than one ſort of it. © The firſt is caugd by 
* phlegm and choler, which diſcharge them- 
* ſelves in the Abdomen and inflate it, and are 
* evacuated up and down like a Torrent. The 
* Patient is taken with a ſhivering and fever ; 
* the pain paſſes from the Abdomen to the 
* Head, and when it deſcends to the entrails it 
* cauſes a Suffocation. Sometimes the Pat 
* yomits ſowre phlegm and ſometimes falt; | 
* after vomiting he has a bitterneſs in his mouth, 
© red heats appear on his fide, and he ſtoopsin 
* the back ; he cannot endure to be touch d in 
* any part; and the pain that he feels is 6 
* violent, that there's a ſort of palpitation or 
* pulſe in the fleſh ; nis Teſticules are contra&- 
* ed, the heat and pain is continued at the ſame 
© time, even to the As and Bladder. He 
© makes thick water, like that of thoſe that 
* are dropfical ; the hair falls off from his head, 
* his feet are always cold. Art laſt the pain 
. © fixes particularly on the ſides, back, and 
© nape of the Neck; and it ſeems to the Pa- 
© tient, as if ſomething creep'd, or run all 
© about his skin. Sometimes there's a remiflion 
© of the diſtemper, other times there's nothing 
* at all of it. The skin of the head becomes 
* red and thick. This diſtemper continues fix 
© years, ſometimes ten. Towards the end the 
© Patient ſweats in abundance, and the ſweat 
© is of a very ill ſmell. He has oftentimes pol- 
© Jutions in his (Wp, and the ſeed he ejedts is 
* bloody, and of a livid colour, It ſeems at 
firſt as if he was deſcribing the Cholers Morbar, 
or ſome ſort of Cholick, bis that which comes 
after has no great relation to that. 

The ſecond fort of the thick diftempers, * is 
* causd by bile alone, that diſcharges itſelf on 
© the Liver and Head. The Liver ſwells up 

* an 
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* and prefſes upon the Diaphragm. The Head, 
* and particularly the Temples, arc unmedt> 
5 * ately ſciz'd with pain. The Patient is nor 
* right in his underſtanding, and ſometimes he 
* ſees but very little; an Ague and Fever ſuc- 
*ceed after the foregoing o—_—ms This 
- * comes at the beginning of the diſeaſe, and 
* then you have by times great remiihons, at 
* other times but ſmall ofles. The longe: the 
* malady continues, the pain grows greater, 
* the Pupils of the eyes are dilated, and the 
© Patienc ſees not a jot 3 that tho' you put your 
* © finger before his eyes he perccives nothing, 
© and does not {o much, as wink. Bur if he 
* has ſome little fight remaining, he's continu- 
*ally pulling out with his bngers the lictie 
* flocks of Wooll from the Covering, thinking 
* they are lice or naftinelss But when the 
© Liver extends it felf further towards the 
© Diaphragm, the P:tient raves, an1 fancies 
* he has before his eyes all ſorts of creeping 
* things, or wild Beaſts, or armd Men ; he. 
* wow'd fight with them all, and ralks and a&ts 
* as if he was in an engagement. If you don'c 
: pre nim liberty he chreatens, and if you let 
* him go hefalls down. He has always his feet 
* cold; if he ſleeps 'ris with continual. tolling ; 
© he's (car d with frightful dreams, and when 
*he awakes relates all he has done or feen. Ar 
* other times, he lies a whole day and nighr 
* without ſpeaking a word, breathing with a 
* great deal of difficulty, He is delirious by 
*mntervals; he comes ro himſelf, an{wers to 
* all queſtions that are ask'd him, underſtands 
: _ thing that is read to him, ' bur a little 
* while after relapſes ro his former condition. 
* This diſeaſe, /ax ow Author farther, talls 
© chiefly on Travellers, or thoſe that paſſing 
: through uninhabited places, have been 
x —_— with the light ct jou: Spectre or 
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The third fort * is occaſioned by phlegm, 
* which appears by the circumſtances the Pa- 
* tient is1n, who has a taſte as if he had eaten 
* Radiſhes. _ This diſtemper, or the pain that 
* accompanies it, begins in the Legs, from 
* whence it riſes to the belly, and diffuſing it 
© ſelf in the Inteitines, makes a great noiſe 
* there; after which the Patient vomits up 
*ſowre putrid phlegm, but this evacuation 
* gives him no caſe; on the — he falls 
*;into a delirium, and feels a pain fo trouble- 
* ſome and-uneafic in his bowels, and by times 
* apain in his head (o violent and fix d, thathe ' 
© has neither his Underſtanding nor his Sight, 
* but very confuſedly ; he ſweats plenrtifully, 
* and his ſweat ſmells il], but ir gives him eale, 
* The colour of the Patient is the ſame as ina 
* Jauncice 3 and this diſtemper 1s not ſo mortal 
* oftentimes as the precedent one. 

T he fourth ſort © takes its riſe from (a) white 
* phlegm, 'and comes after Fevers that have 


:. h, : . . , 
77 'PeCaraguee continued a long time. This diſtemper be- 


of the common 
1 mpers at 
the -rd of this 
Chapter, what 
tH:ppocrates 
under fi99d by 
whitc phlegm, 


* gins with a ſwelling in the face, ir tends af- 
* terwards to the Abdomen, which (wells alſo. 
* The Patient has a pain upon him like that 
* after hard Exerciſe, and his belly feels ſore, 
*as if it was preſsd with a great burthen: 
* The feet (well alſo. If Rain falls on che 
* ground, he can't bear the {mell of it z and if 
* by chance he's expos'd to the Rain, and ſmells 
* this ſmell of the ground, he immediately falls. 
* This diſtemper has ſome intermiflions, but 
* laſts longer than the precedent one; its con- 
* tinuance 1s for fix years. 

Weden't find that our Modern Pra@iſers,nor 
even thoſe amongſt the Ancients, that came 
after Hippocrates, have deſcribd any particular 
diſtemper attended with ſo many accidents or 
——_ all at once 3 and we muſt confeſs, 
thoſe we are come to ſpecitie are ſo many in 
number, that one would think it impolſible 
for all to happen in one and the ſame —_ 

n 
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And that thats yet more particular in it is, 
that Hippocrates, or the Author of the Book 
we have quoted, makes four or hve ſorts of 
each of theſe diſtempers, which appear ſo difte. 
rent one from the other, that we cannot ap- 
prehend why they are rank d under the {ame 
general name. 
- 'Tis thars the reaſon that the Phyſicians of 
Afﬀter-Ages, that eafily knew a Dropſie, for 
example, a Conſumption, a Pleariſie, by the 
CharaQers which Hippocrates pave of each, yet 
knew nothing of the two diſcaſcs in queition- 
We may infer from thence, cither thar the Zy- 
phus, and thick diſeaſe, areno longer in being, 
and thac no budy now is atfeted wich them, 
or that no body at all ever was, and that they 
are feign'd diftempers, and only deſcrib'd to 
pleaſe a humour or fancy. We ought not to 
reſt {atished with the tirſt conjeRture, tho tis 
not impoſſible that ſome diſeaſes may ceaſe to 
be, as well as they pretend new ones ariſc : 
This queſtion ſhall be treated of hereafcer. 
There's rather a probability, that thoſe that 
deſcyy'd this diſtemper did it to deceive us. 
You ſee afcer what manner one may pic- 
ſume the thing came to paſ-, 


Firſt, We muit know that the(aJgreatelt part (a) Profper 
of the Authors, as well Ancient as Modern, #125 i4 ye, 4 
do agree, That the Book wherein theſe diſeaſes Konman 7 hy. 
are deſcrib'd is not of Hippocrares's writing, but /ici:r, rh ur 
belongs ro ſome of the Works of the Cuidien writ a C enmm ne 
Phyſicians, who are mentioned in the forego-1 ar) on #11 pp »- 
ing Book. That which confirms this opinion, crates, bur 
1s what Galen particularly remarks, viz. That #** beginntng 
theſe Phyſicians reckon'd up four forts of?! *9's 4ge, 79 
Jaundices, three ſorrs of Conſumptions, diffe- <7 1:7 only 
rent from thoſe that are ſpecified in the Cata- 77% 7 4 
logue of the diſcaſcs of the tirſt Clals, and that "©! 90497-2+ 


they multiplied afcer the ſame manner the 
ſorts of ſeveral other diſtempers, withour reaon 
or neceflity. Tis then in the lame Bock tizar 
we hnd all theſe diſtinctions, which is an argu- 
Id 3 1N4Cilt 
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ment that it was after their uſual manner of 
writing. —_— was fo far from uſing the 

Cb) De Yizti ſame way, that he (6) himſelf has blam'd em 

in ac-:is, 1i2.4- for making too nice a diftin&tion of Diſeaſ 
as if a diitemper ought always to be call'd by 
a different name, becauſe it differs trom ano- 
ther in a little crivial thing, when tis the ſame ag 
to theEſſentials orCharaRariſticks,by which the 
genus and ſpecies of them are really diſtin. 
2uiſh'd.. 'Tis the ſame miſtake that Gales 
tound fault with the Empiricks for, who for 
want of method, had 6 Rn J to the 
ſymptoms or accidents, of which there might 
be an infinite variety, than to the diſtemper jt © 
ſelf; whence it came that they multiplied 
diſeaſes ad inſinitum, 

The ſame defe& in method, which was the 
cauſe that the Cnidiexs made diſtin&ions when 
there was nonecefſity for it, produc'd that dif- 
order and confufion you find in the deſcription 
of -rhe Typhas and thick _ 

In one word, the fault of theſe Phyſicians 
lay in this, That they joyn'd the ſymptoms of 
many diſeaſes to one alone, not cmingughing 
thoſe that were proper to certain cular 
diſtempers, and inſeparable from them, from 
thoſe which are common to Wy. 

Laitly, It may be that the fault was in the 
Copters, and that theſe ancient Pieces having 

ais'd through an infinite number of hands, 
hve been confuſcdly mix'd with obſervations 
ditterent from them, without the Authors ha- 
ving any ſhare in the diſorder. 

We may add to theſe diltempers, that that's 
call d the great diſtemper of the hollow veins, 
and that thats nam'd the vomiting of the veins * 
on the Brain ; theſe names which were ill im- 

ſed, or that did depend on the particular 

dea which theſe ancient Phyſicians had of the 
Budy, having been neither better retain'd, nor 
known, than thoſe mentioned before, 


CHAP. 
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Diftempers of the fifthClaſs,or which bave 
names that are no longer known, and 
at the ſame time have no deſcription 

ven of them, which is the reaſon we 
can ſpeak nothing of them but by con- 
je@ure. 


Ippocrates makes mention of a diſtemper, 
which he calls the (4) Pthinick Diſeaſe. The (4)Prontaric PA 
likeneſs between the words Prhinick and Pthi- (15.2 149 1.nem. «2 
fick, has given occafion to ſome Interpreters to | 
believe that he treated of a Conſumption in 
this place : But the more Learned agree, thar 
there's a fault in the Greek Text, and that in- 
ſtead of $0,1143,we ought to read porrenin oO, 
The Phanician Diſeaſe. Their opinion is found- 
ed upon this, viz. That they find this laſt word 
in che Commentators of Hippocrates, who add, 
That he underſtood by it 4 diſtemper common in 
Phznicia, 4nd in other Eaſtern Countries, which 
ſeems to be nothing elſe but an Elephaniiaſis. That 
which confirms this Explanation is, That H:o- 
pocrates treats in the ſame place of diltempers, 
that have a near relation to it ; ſuch are the 
Leprofie, Tetters, and the diſtemper call « 
Leuce, I'll only make this remark, vis. That 
Galen, who is the Authcr of a Commentary, 
might be deceivd in this, only becauſe he 
thinks that the diftemper of Phenicia is pre- 
ciſely the ſame that's call d Elephantiais, where- 
aS1t may be it had only a bare relacion to it ; 
and that by this diſtemper of Phenicia, Hippo- 
crates had underſtood the (6) Leprotie of the(s 5ee th- 
Fews, that was a ſort of a Lexce, that might C:mmentary « 
ave ſome ſymptom common with air Elephan- Mr. Le Cler: 
tzaſi, without being the ſame. «n Leviticus, 
S 4 The 
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The Commentaries of Hippocrates, which 
we'll ſpeak of hereafter, furniſh'd us with 
other examples of diſtempers, which we can 
have no knowledge of further than by cons 
jeture, becauſe their names are no longer in 
uſe, and belides theres no deſcription given 
of them. Such isthe diſeaſe which Hippocrates 
| . calls (a) Tange, which 1s thought to be a ſort 
( a) T4y/®, of a Tumor. Such is alſo thar that's call'd 
F pidem-lid.1. (4) Hippouris, whereby tis guels'd that he 
(6) ITTv#Us, qgeans a certain defluxion, which throws it 
Epidem. 119.7. {e}f on the genital Parts of thoſe that ride too 
often, or fit too long on Horſeback, and is ob- 
ſtinate, and continues a long time, or a weak- 
neſs, or ſome indiſpoſition of the ſame Pa 
ariſing from the ſame Cauſe. And that which 
(c) Avrepin, he _ (c) Anemie, that's thought to be a ſwel- 
ibid, ling of the veins, causd by windy blood, which 
puts them in danger of being broke. You 7 
(4)Tvpouzvin pur in theſame rank the (4) Tiphomay, whi 
Epi-em. liv. 4. 1s taken for a diſeaſe that's part L ethargy and 
(e) *ngie, part Phrenſfie, and that that's call d (e) ea, 
Epidcy. 1ib.5. | 
$A 3. See above in the diftempers of the fir fl Claſs, at the word 
Pacotides, 


CHAP. XTIT. 
* Of the means to preſerve Flealth. 


AFeter having ſeen in what Health and Sick- 

es conliſts, what the ſubje& of them is, 
and what are the cauſesand differences ; in the 
next place, we ought to ſpeak a word or two 
of the Advice that Hippocrates gave to thoſe 
that were in health ; after which, we'll in- 
quire 1nro the means he made uſe of to cure 


thoſe that were fick. 


One 
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One, of his principal Maxims was this : 

(a) That to preſerve health, we ought not t0 over-(4)* agycy 
charge our ſelves with too much Eating, nor on ER 
lett t NT Bevel, ae eeokhÞ » He - 
laid in the ſecond place, That we ought by no ©3290" 705- 
means to accuſtom our ſelves to 100 nice and exact} 9%, eoryin 
4s method of Living , becauſe, ſaid he further, T*4#r. | 
thoſe that have once begun to att by this Rule, if Epidem. lib.s. 
they vary the leaſt from it, find themſelves very 'eft 4 Aphor: 
* i i// which does met happen 10 thoſe that take 4 little *® 
, more liberty, and live ſomewhat more irregularly. 
| Notwithſtanding this, he does nor negle& 

to make a diligent enquiry into what theſe 

that were in health made vſe of for nouriſh- 

ment in thoſe times. Upon which, I can'r for- 

bear making this obſervation, That in thcſe 

days they were not fo delicate by much, as 

we are now, waich appears by the care Hippo-* 

crates takes ro tell what is the quality of the 

fleſh of a Dog, of a Fox, of an Horle, cf an 

Aſs, which he wou'd not have done, if at thac 

time they had not been usd for. Eatables, ar 

leaſt by the common People. We will not re- 

late here what Hippocrates has writ concerning 

other ſorts of Proviſions, it's ſufficient to know 

that he examines all thoſe that are now in uſe. 

For example ; Sallads, Milk, Whey, Cheeſe, 

Fleſh as well of Birds as of four footed Beats ; 

freſh and falt Fiſh, Eggs, ' and all manner cf 

Pulſe, and the different forts of Grain we feed 

on, as well as the different forts of Bread thar 

are made of it. He alſo ſpeaks very ofren of 

a ſort of liquid Food or Broth made of Barlcy- 
Meal, or ſome other Grain, which they {tecp'd 
for ſome time, and boil'd with warer ; bur as 
this has a regard more particularly to che man- 

ner of Dieting the Sick, well ſpeak a lictle 

more cf it in the following Chapter? 

Hippocrates 18 full as nice on the ſubject of 

Drink 3 he takes a great deal of pains to d1- 
ſtinguiſh the good waters from tnoſe that are 
bad. The dcit, in: his opinicn, vught to be 


clear, 


(a) Cl»& may fee alſo, that Hippocrates regulating the 
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Ttcal® : 
that is to ſay, lays, That in the Summer time you ought ro 
Wine more pure, MIX a great deal of Water with the Wine, in 


or leſs mizx'd, the Spring and Autumn a little leſs quantity, 
which 1s op- 


poſe 19 
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cicelF, 


Wine voy arch 10 uſe, exattly deſcribing their qualities. 
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clear, light, without ſmell or taſte, and 
out of Fountains that turn towards the Ka 
The ſalt waters, and any that he calls if 
that is in my opinion heavy, or that 
charge the ſtomach, and thoſe that riſe owe for 
Fenny ground, are the worſt of all ; as al 4 
thoſe that come from melred Snow. Bur the' * 
Hippocrates makes all theſe diſtin&i yer A 
he adviſes thoſe that are in health to drink of jr 
the firſt water that comes in their way, which le 
agrees with the Advice he gave before, not to t 
] 
( 
( 
| 


< 
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be roo exat in the manner of living, Bl ; 
ſpeaks alſo, but 'tis but two words, of Al 
Waters, or that partake of the nature of 
and of thoſe that are hot , Without enlarging 
further on their qualities or uſe ; we only per. © 
ceive by it, that he had a knowledge of 
«ral Waters. | 
As to what relates to Wine, he adviſes in 
ſome places to mix it with an equal quan 
of water 3 and Galen obſerves, that Hippocrates 
regulates by that the juſt proportion we 0 
to keep in this mixture : So that, ſays he, the 
Wine by its power might drive out whats 
hurtful to the body, and the water ſerve to 
temper the acrimony of the humours. But 
my thoughts are, that he does nor treat in 
thoſe places but of particular caſes, that are 
there {tated ; and perhaps it was from the vaſt 
quantity of Wine they drank in thoſe times, 
where they almoſt never drank it pure. You 


quantity of the Wine which ought to be drank 
according to the different Seaſons of the Year, 


and in the Winter (4) leſs than in any other 
time, which ſuppoſes that in all times you 
ought to drink a nuxture. Beſides, he gives a 
diffin& account of ſeveral ſorts of Wincs then 


Exerc:ie, 
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Exerciſe, which Hippoer ates adviſes to thoſe 
that are in health, as well as to thoſe that are 
infirm, ought to be uſed according to the 
Rules, and with the Precautions he has ſer 
forth, which are the ſame we touch'd upon ex 
paſſent in the foregoing Book, upon the occaſion 
concerning Herodjcxs, who we ſaid was the 
her .of he Gymmaſtich, or the Art of Exer- 

ifing, for health. On which we muſt ob- 
ſerve, that pee: himſelf, in the three 
Books intituled, Of Diet, and in the Book of 
Dreams, which is the ſequel of the precedent 
ones, pretends that 'tis to him the obligation's 
due for the ſame thing 3 that is, for the inven- 
tion of the Art of Exerciſe, which compleats 
Diet ; but theſe Books have been louk d upon 
ever lince, from the time of Galer, to be of 
anothers writing, and were then attributed, 
eccording to the ſaid Galen's remark, to Ex- 
, Phaon, Philiſtion, Ariſton, or to ſome 
other Phyfician, that liv d juſt about the ſame 
time that Fippocrates did. If I durſt give my 
opinion with the reſt, I ſhou'd ſay that the 
Books in queſtion might be of Herodicws's 
writing, who has paſs'd by the conſent of all 
the Ancients for rhe Inventor of the Gymnaſtich. 
However it is, the Advices of the Author of 
theſe Books, in relation to the Art we are go- 
ing to ſpeak of, depend upon the different 
times one ought ro take to walk in, and on 
the condition the perſon ought to be in before 
he does it whether it ought to be faiting, or 
afrer eating ſomewhat, in the morning or 
evening, in the Air, the Sun-ſhine, or Shade ; 
whether he ought to be naked or clcath'd ; 
when he ought to walk (lowly, and when 'tis 
neceſfary to run; all this in reſpe& to diffe- 
rent = and temperaments, and With the de- 
ſign of bringing the body down, of diiliparing 
humours, or of gaining jome other ai vantage 
from it, 


oath. 


Wreſtling, 
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Wreſtling, tho' it be a violentExerciſe, wa, 
numbred with the reſt. There's alſo mention 
made in the ſame place, of a Play of the hangs 
and fingers, which was thought for 
health, and call'd Chironomie; and of an Ex. 
erciſe, which was perform'd round a ſort of, 
Ball hung up, which they call'd Corzeas, which 

they ſtruck forward with all the ttr 
og they had with their hands. You may conſult 
the above-mentioned Mercarialis, that ſearches 

to the botrom of theſe things. 

And as you have ſeen in the Chapter con- © 
cerning, Herodicaus, that Baths were included 
in the Gymnaſtick, as well as the cuſtom'of 
ruboing and anointing ones ſelf, you ll find 
ſeveral direRions in rhis Author upon all this 
But Galen ubſcrves, in relation to Baths. that 
they w-re not \ ec commen in the rime of Hp. 
rocrates hiunſelf, wich he gathers from a ob 

— ſage of this ancient Phyiician ; where he lays, 
(«) De Dizta a) That there are few Houics, where you bad 
0 acutls. things neceſlary/for a convenient Bath. You'll 
ſee in the next Chapter, what Hipporrates 
thought of Baths, and the benefits that might 
be expected from them. 

As to what remains, ſceing health does not 
depend ſolely on the good ule, and regular 
management of Diet, nor on Exerciſe or Eaſe 3 
and that beſides, 'tis af importance to be re- 
gular in other things we have mentioned be- 
fore, when we treated of the Cauſes of Health, 
ſuch are ſleep, and watciings, the air, and 
other bedies which are about us3 that which 
ought to be ſeparated from our Bodies, or re- 
taiad there; and laitly, the Paſſions. 1 ſay, 
the preſervation -f our Health depending on 
all theſe Can.-., Hippocrates has not fail d to 
give vs aules tor all. | | 

To begia with thoſe things which ought to 
be ſeparated i;om our Bedies, or there retaind, 
he wou'd have us take great care not to load 
our {elves wit Excrements, or keep them 1n 
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too long ; and belides, the Exerciſe we are 
ſpeaking of which carries off one part of em, 
and which he preſcrib'd chiefly on this account, 
he wou'd have us excite or rouze up Nature 
when it flagg'd, and endeavour'd not to expel 
che reſt, or take off thoſe impediments which 
reliſted its efforts. 'T was for that principally 
he made uſe of Meats proper to loofen the bo- 
dy ; and when thoſe means were not ſufficient 
he wou'd have us have recourſe toClyſters an 
Suppoſitories. 

The compoſition of Clyſters for perſons that 
were thin and emaciated,conhilted of Milk,and 
oily untuous ſubſtances, which they mix d 
with a decoion of Chick Peaſe; bur tor thoſe 
that were Plethorick, they only made uſe of 
Salt or Sca-water. You'll lee in the Chapter of 
Purgatives, which youn come to preſently, 
other compoſitions of Clyſters, and other par- 
ticular circumſtances. relating to this remedy ; 
we ſhall alſo ſpeak there concerning Suppoſi- 
tories, and the manner of preparing them. 

Hippocrates alſo advisd Vooutives as a great 
preſervative againſt diſtempers, which he 
caus'd to be taken once or twice a Month, du- 
ring the Winter and Spring-time. The moſt 
fimple of them were made of a decofion of 
Hyllop, with an addition of a Jittle Vinegar. 
and Salt. He made thoſe that were of a ſtrong 
and vigorous Conſtitution, take this Liquor 
_ whereas thoſe that were thin and 
weakly took it after Supper. But as Vomirs 
are remedies which are uſed alſo in diftempers, 
well ſpeak of them likewiſe at the ſame time 
we do of Purgatives. 

Coition is wholeſome in Hippocrates opinion, 
provided . you conſult your ck, and do 
not purſue it to an exceſs, which he always 
finds fault with upon all accounts, and wou d 
have it alſo avoided in relation to (leep and 
watching. You find alſo in his Writings, ſe- 


veral remarks concerning good or bad. Air ; 
* and 


The Hiſtory of Panty, 
and he makes it appear, that the good or 
diſpoſition of it does nor depend folel =Y 
difference of the Climare, but on the 
of every Place in rricular, which, in 
to this, he carefully examines into, Hot to in- 
finuare, that you ought to be too ſcrupulons 
on this point, or to. oblige any one tv quit 
his Native Country, or the place where ones 
fixd, to ſeek a better, which would difturh 
Society, but to let the Phylicians know what 
ſorts of diſtempers are apt to reign in one 
place more than another, that they may en- 
deavour to prevent them, or make ir their 
ſtudy to get a proper remedy ; and from the 
effetts of the different ſituation of Places, com- 
pare things in relation to Health and Sickneſs, 
Laſtly, Hippocrates knew the good and bad ef- 
fets of the Paſſions, and wou'd have us, in 
regard to them, uſe a great deal of modera 
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CHAP. XIL 


The PrafGice of Hippocrates, or his 


manner of managing "er ot Ge. 
weral Maxims on which this pradice 


is founded. 


JF we refle& on what was ſaid before of the 
power Which Hippocrates attributed to Na- 
ture, in relation to the Animal OEconomy, 
and to Diſtempers, in particular, of which 
Nature, according to him, is the Arbiter and 
Judge, determining them in a certain limited 
time, and by regular movements, as we re- 
mark'd when we ſpoke of Criſes s, we'll im- 
mediately infer, that this opinion muſt 
him & far, as ro be contented, for the mo! 
part, 
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part, in being a SpeRator of whar the ſtrength 
of Nature performs, without doing any thing 
on his fide on this occahion. 

We ſhall alſo be conhdrm d in this opinion, 
if we conſult the Books, intituled, Of Epide- 
mical Diſtempers, which are, as it were, Jour- 
nals of the Pra&tice of Hippocrates ; for youll 

find from thence, that this ancient Phyhcian 
does very often nothing more than deſcribe the 
ſymptoms of a diſtemper, and what has hap- 
pend to the Patient day after day, even to his 
deach or recovery, without ſpeaking of any 
remedy. 'Tis not nevertheleſs abſolutely true, 
that he never did it, as you Il fee by the ſequel, 
but we muſt agree that he did it but very lutle, 
in reſpe& of what has been pratisd in the 
ſucceeding Ages Well ce. preſently what 
theſe remedies are, after we have given an 
abridgment of the principal Maxims on which 
they are founded. 

«es ſaid in the firſt place, That Con- 
traries or Oppoſites are the Remedies of their Op- 
poſſtes. That is, ſuppoſing that ſome certain 
things were oppos'd one to the other, we ought 
to ule them one againſt the other. He explains 
this Maxim i the Aphoriſm, where he ſays, 
That evacuation cures thaſe diſtempers which come 
from repletion, and repletion thoſe that are cans d 
by evacuation. So heat deſtroys cold, and cold 
heat, &c. 

Secondly he ſaid, That Phyſich is an addition 
of what's wanting, and a ſubſtrattion or retrench- 
ment of what s ſuper fluons ; an Axiom which you 
allo find explain d by this, That there are ſome 
Juices or humours, which in particular caſes ought 
ro be evacuated or drove out of the body, or be 
dry'd up ; and ſome others that you ought 10 reſtore 
18 the body, or cauſe to be produc d there again. 

As to the method you ſhou'd take in it, for 
addition or retrenchment, he gives this gene- 
ral caution, That yow 0wght to take care how y0u 
erACuate or fill up all at once, or 100 quick, or In 
PKCH ; 
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much; and that 'tis equally dangerons to heat w 
cool again on a ſudden; or rather, y0u ought at 
to doit, every thing that runs to an a being 
an enemy to Nature, 


Aippocrates allow in the FS That 


we ought ſometimes to dilate, and ſometimes 1g 
lock up ; to dilate or open the (4a) paſſages by whith 
the humour are voided naturally, when they axe 
not ſufficiemly open'd, or when they are clos'd; 
and, on the contrary, 'to lock up or ſtreightes the 
paſſages that are relax'd, when the jujces that yaſt 
there ought not to do it, or when there paſſes tog 
mach of them, Headds, That we oxgbt ſome. 
times to (mooth, and ſometimes t0 make rough to 
the touch ; ſometimes harden, and ſometimes 
ſoften again ; ſometimes to make more fine or 
ſupple ; ſometimes to thicken ; ſometimes to excite 
or ro#z# up ; and at other times, fo fin or 
take away the ſence, all in relation to the ſolid 
Parts of the Body, or to the Hutnours. 

He gives this htch Leſſon, That we ought to 
have regard to the courſe the humours take, from 
whence they come, and whether they go; and in 
conſequence of that, when they go where they ought 
not, that we make them take a (a) turn about, or 
carry them another way, almoſt like turning the 
courſe of a River. Or upon other occaſions, that 


Derivare. , endeavour, if poſſible, to (b) recal, or make 


(b) Arms: 


T&y, 


Revcllere, 


the ſame humours return bach again, drawing up- 
ward thoſe which tend downward, and downwa d 
thoſe which tend upward. 

He remarks alſo, That we ought to carry off, 
by convenient ways, that that's neceſſary to be car- 
ried off, and not let the humours, once evacuated, 
emer into the Veſſels again, 

He gives alſo this following Inſtru&ion 3: 
That when we do any thing according to Reaſon, 
tho' the _— be not anſwerable, we ought mot 
eaſil;, or too haſtily, alter the manner of atting, 
as long as the Reaſons we had for't are yet good. 
But ſceing this Maxim might ſometimes de- 


ecive, here's another of them that ſerves for a 
correaive 
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corrective or limitation, Me gh ſays our 

Author, ro mind with a great deal of attention, 

what (a) gives eaſe, and what creates pain; what's (4\ *A ggge 

eaſily / | ported, and what cannot be indared. ales £ fn ar- 
The Leſlon that follows is one of the moſt, : ” \y 

important ; (5) Fe ought not, ſaid he, ro do axy'* 5 © 70.995 

thing raſhly: We 0ught to pauſe, or wait, with. $29 79 

ont doing any my ; this way if you do the Pa-Tootoe, _ 

tient no good, at leaſt you'll do him no hurt. (5) Epidem, 
In extream illneſs, we ought, in his opinion, [19. 6, 

to uſe Remedies of the ſame nature ; that which 

Medicines care not, the Sword does ; what the 

Sword does not, the Fire cures ; but what the Fire 

cannot cure, ought to be look'd upon as incurable. 

Laſtly, He cations ws not to undertake deſperate 

Diſeaſes, which are beyond the power of Phyſick. 


Theſe are the principal and moſt general 
Maxims of the Praftice of Hippocrates, all 
which ſuppoſe this Principle which he has laid 
down ar the beginning, That Natare it [elf cures 
Diſeaſes, We ſhall ſee more of the particu- 
lars in the following Chapters, as we examine 
the Remedies he made uſe of. 


LE — 


CHAP. XII, 


Of the Remedies which Hippocrates 
made uſe of ;, and firſt of all of Diet, 
and of a regular method of Living. 


D IET was the firſt, the principal, and of- 
tentimes the only Remedy, that Hippo- 
crates made uſe of, to fatishe the greateſt part 
of the intentions we have touch'd upon : By 
theſe means he oppos'd moiſt to dry, hot to 
cold ; he added or fupply'd what was deficient, 
and took off from what was ſuperfluous, &c. 
and that that was to _ the moſt — 
E 


. CE ; 
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ble point he ſupported Nature, and aſfliſted it 
to —— the cauſe of the Malady ; and, in 
a word, put it in a condition to do of it 
what was neceſlary forthe cure of Diſtempers. 

The Dier of the Sick is a Remedy that is ſo 
much Hippocrates's own,that he wag as deſirous 
to paſs for the Author of it, as of that of Per« 
ſons tn health, which we have treated of be- 
fore. And the better to make 1t appeer tha 
it is a new remedy, he ſays expreſly, That the 
Ancients, that is to ſay, the Phylicians that 
were before him, had writ almoſt nothing con» 
cerning the Diet of the Sick, having omitted 
this point, tho' it was one of the molt eflential 
parts of the Art. The method we have ſeen 
e/Eſculapins and his Sons make uſe of, in their 
management of the Sick, in relation to that, 
iS a proof that Hippocrates ſpoke truth : To 
his teſtimony we may join that of Plato's, who 
endeavours even to juſtifie, in this reſpe&, the 
condu& of theſe firſt Phyſicians, as we re- 
mark'd in the ſame place. $o that what Phy 
has ſaid, that Hippocrates was the Inventor of 

(a) See abwe the (a) Clinick Phyſick, may be made appear, 
1n the bezinnirg Or ſaid with a more juſt Title, of Diztetick 
of the Chapter Phyſick, the name which was given to the 
c ncerning Hip- moſt noble part of all the Art, afrer the divi- 
p<crates, fon of it ſome Ages after, as you'll ſee in its 
place ;3 which ſhews how much they depended, 
m thoſe ancient Times, on the benefit which 
Patients receiv'd from a goed condu, 1n re- 
lation to eating and drinking. Bon 

In Chronical diſtempers, Hippocrates Dieted 
his Patients one way, and in Acute another. 
In theſe laſt, which are thoſe that require 
more pany an exaQneſs in relation to 
Diet, he preferr'd liquid food to that that was 


ſolid,eſpecially in Fevers; for that he made uſe 
(b) 11: adn of a fort cfBroths made of Barly that was clean- 
de Nirrexery, fed to which hegave the name of (5) Priſane,wch 
which ſignifies WAS a Common name as well to theſe Broths, 
t» bray or take 4s to the Blower of the Grain, of which they 
of the huh, WErs 
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were made. See after what manner the An- 
cients prepar'd a Ptiſane : They firſt ſteep'd the 
Barley in Water till it was plumpd up, and 
afterwards they dry'd it in the Sun, and bear 
it to take off the husk. After that they ground 
it, and then having let the flower boil a long 
time in the Water, they put it out into the 
Sun, and when it was dry they preſsd it cloſe. 
Tis properly this flower, ſo prepard, that's 
cali'd Priſane. They did almoſt the ſame thing 
with Wheat, Rice, Lentils, and other Grain, 
but they gave theſe Priſanes the ſame name 
with the Grain, Ptiſane of Lentils, Rice, &c. 
whereas the Priſane of Barley was call d tmply 
Priſane for the excellency of it. When they 
had a mind to uſe it, they boiled one part of it 
in ten or fifteen parts of Water ; and when it 
| began to plump in boiling} -they added a drop 
of Vinegar, and ever ſo ſmall a quantity of 
Aniſe; or Leek, to keep it from clogging, and 
filling the ſtomach with wind. Z#ippocrates 
' preſcribes this Broth for Women that have 
== in their Belly, after being brought to 
ed. Boil ſome of this Ptiſane, ſays he, with 
ſome Leek, and the fat of a Gout, and give it to 
the Woman in Bed. You won't find this Ragou 
very odd, if you refle& on what he has ſaid 
before of the manner of Living at that time. 
He preferr'd the Ptiſane to all other food in 
Fevers, becavſe it ſoften'd and moiſten'd much, 
befides that it was of eafie digeſtion. If he 
was concern'd in a continual Fever, he wou'd 
have the Patient begin with a Ptiſane of an in- 
ditterent thick conſiſtence, and go on by little 
and little, in lefſening the quantity of Barley- 
flower, according as the days drew nearer 
when the diſtemper was to be ar its higheſt 
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pitch 3 ſo that then he did not feed the Pa- (a) lrindras 


nient, but with what he call'd («) the juice of the 
time alſo th:y made uſe of for nouriſhment, Broths made 


of « 


or flower made into Jittle grains, which they call d in Gree 


xXvads. In this 
of grain, 
xovdg@&? 


that is to ſay Grain, ah in Latin Alica, Tou'll ſee more particularll 


What it was in the Chapter *f Galen, or in that of Dioſcorides, 
; T z © Priſane 3 


Piilane ; that is, the Ptiſgne ſtrand, whers 
there was but very little of the flower remain- 
ing, to the end that Nature being _ 
in part, from the care of digeſting the Ali. 
ments, it might the more eahly hold out to the 
_ andovercome the diſtemper, or the cauſe 
of it. | 

As to what belongs to the quantity of Ali- 
ment, and the time of giving it, he caus'd the 
Ptiſane to be taken twice a day by Patients 
that in their health us'd to eat two Meals a 
day, not thinking it convenient that thoſe that 
were fick, ſhould eat oftner than when they 
were well. He alſo durſt not allow eating 
twice a day to thoſe that fed but once when in 
health, but, was willing they niight come to't 
by little and little. In the Fit of a Fever he 


gave nothing at all ; and in all diſtempers* 


where there are exacerbations, he forbid nows 
riſhment whilſt they conrinued- He ler Chik 
dren eat more ;z and thoſe that were became 


Men; or Old, lefs, giving nevertheleſs a great 


deal of allowance to the Cuſtom of every patr- 
ticular perſon, or to that of the Country. 
And tho' he was of the opinion that too 
much ' ought not to be allowd to the 
ſick, for fear of nouriſhing their diſtem- 
per, yer we muſt obſerve, that he was not of 
the judgment of ſome of the Phyſicians of his 


. time, who preſcrib'd them long Abſtinence, 


eſpecially at the beginning of a Fever. ” The 
1eaſon- he produc'd fot't was, they weaken'd 
the Patients extreamly the Brſt ays of the 
diſtemper, which oblig'd them afterwards to 
give them more nouriſhment in the height of 
their illneſs ; which was thetime, in his judg- 
ment, when they ought to give the leaſt. He 


(a) Hecall dit blamd the Phyſicians for ufing them after . this 
Tiegmery au -* manner, (a) That they dry'd up their Patients 
ey '735s dylpars;.' He alſo deſcrib'd too great abſtinence by the 
terms of Mquorlorin and myzyxing from nuts, bunger, 
Thy} £309; to kill, 10 ftrangle, * 
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ike Herrings, before there was any occaſion for't | 
pu deftroy4 them for want of ah rm forts 
fides, in acute diſtempers, and particularly 
Fevers, Hippocrates made choice of nouriſh- 
ment that was refreſhing and moiſtening ; and 
+ he propos'd, amongltt others, Spinach, Gomrd, 
Orage, Melon and Dock, He gave this ſort of 
nouriſhment to thoſe that were in condition to 
eat, or cou'd take ſomething more than a 
Prifane, | . 
" The ordinary drink that he moſt commonly 
eave to his Patients, was made of (5) eight (4) They ca'l'd . 
parts Water and one Honey. In ſome certain thi, drink i; 
diſtempers they added a little (c) Vinegar, Greeb 
They had alſo another ſort of drink, like that uENiKoaſor 
we ſpoke of before, which one of the Sons of and in Latin 
AEſculapins drank when he was wounded. Mulla. 
(d) This drink was more or leſs mix'd, and (c) When there 
differently made up, according as the diſtem- was ſome Vin-- 
were. You find one (ec) preſcription of it £47 in it they 

defign'd for a conſumptive Perſon ;: the ingre- <4!'d i: Oxy- 
dients conlift of Rue, Aniſe, Selery, Corian- ®*1- | 
der, juice of Pomegranate, the rougheſt red ( «They call 'd 
Wine, Water, flower of Wheat and Barley, **** ©in& 
with old Cheeſe made of Goats Milk. COOCOP, 

Hippocrates did not approve of giving no- */*7*r*- 
thing but Water to the Sick ; and tho' he pre- KO "29 
{cribd them oftentimes the drinks we are now ſt: F —_—_ 
ſpeaking of, for all that he did not entirely for- (f.) See fa _ 
bid (f) Wine even in acute Diſtempers and _— + 
Fevers, provided they were not delirious, nor ,fn;(.,f., pn 
had pains in the head. Thequantity of water ,c:a/,n if the 
he wou'd have them put int in health, made plearj/ie, 
him judge that it wou d not be hurtful cothole 
that were fick, if taken after the ſame man- 
ner. Beſides, he took care to diſtinguiſh the 
Wines Lage in theſe caſes, preferring to all 
other ſorts White-Wine, that's clear, that has 
a great deal of* watet in jt, and has neither 
ſweetneſs nor flavour, * . * 

This is the Diet that was uſed in acute di- 
ſtempers. As to that in Chronical Diſcaſes 
| T1 youl 


b-.0 
z 
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you'll. ſee how it differ'd from the firſt by the 
examples we ſhall bring of the cures of them, 
We'll only remark before-hand, that Milk and 
Whey were very much made ule of on this ac- 
count, whether in lieu of nouriſhment, or 
that Hippocrates look'd upon them as Medi- 
CiNes. h 
We have ſeen before, that Baths and Exer. 
Ciſe were part of the Diet of Perſons in health, 
it Was al of thoſe that were ſick. There 
were many Diſcaſes which Hippocrates judged 
the Bath neceſflary for the cure of ; and he 
ſhews-all the conditions requiſite to receive 
advantage from it, amongſt which theſe are 
the principal : That the ,Patient that bathes 
keep himſelf ſtill and quiet in his place, with- 
out ſpeaking, and ler thoſe be doing that bath 
him, either by throwing water over the head, 
or by wiping him dry; and that they keep for 
his laſt purpoſe Sponges, inſtead of the In- 
rument Which the Ancients called - Strigil, 
which ſerv'd to rub off from the skin the dirt 
and naſtineſs which the Oils or Unguents they 
anointed themſelves with left upon it. That 
they take care before-hand not to catch cold, 
That they do not bath themſelves immediately 
after eating or drinking ; and that they abſtain 
alſo from eating and drinking immediatel 
after they come out of the Bath. That regar 
ought to be had, whether the Patient has ac- 
cuſtamed himſelf to bath in his health, and 
whether it did him good or hurt. Laſtly,Thar 
they abſtain from bathing, when the body is 
too open or too coſtive, or if they have not 
diſcharg'd before, or are too weak; if they 
have inclinations to Vomit, or a great loſs of 
Appetite, or that they bleed at Noſe. The 
advantage you receive from the Bath, and the 
ood 1t does, according to Hippocrates, con- 
iſts in moiſtening and refreſhing, . in taking 
away wearineſs, m making the $kin ſoft, ant! 
the joints pliant; in provoking Urine, and in 
m 
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making the Noſtrils moift, and other Pipes 


open- He goes as far as two Baths a day in 
his allowance, to thoſe that are accuſtom'd 
to't in their health. We'll ſpeak afterwards 
of a ſort of particular Bath, or half Bath, in 
the Chapter concerning-external Remedies. 
As to the Exerciſe of the Sick, Hippocrates 
approv'd of it very much in Chronical diftem- 
pers, as you'll ſee by ſume examples of Cures 
which well ſpeak of hereafrer ; tho' he thought 
it not convenient in acute diltempers, and 
openly blam'd his Maſter Herodic:zs, who fa- 
tigu'd eyen thoſe that were in Fevers with 
violent Exerciſes, as we have obſervd in the 
precedent Book. Tis not that he thought a 
Patient ought always to lie a Bed, he did nor 
at all commend lazineſs or the faint heart of 
thoſe that could not leave their Bed 3; or rather 


wou'd not, tho'they were able. (g) We ought, Ce) Epidem, 
fays he, ſometimes to puſh the timerons ont of 11. 5+ 


Bed, and rouzs up the lazy. 


I p "Y 


CHAP, XIV. 


Of Purgation ; under which are com- 
 preheuded all the ways of emptying, 
or diſcharging the Bowcls and Sta- 
mach, 


WHE N Hippocrates (aw that Diet was not 

ſufficient to eaſe Nature of the burthen 
of humours, that were too abundant, or 
corrupted, he made uſe of other means ta 
evacuate them, and to fatisfie one of the 1n- 
tentions we have touch'd upon before, which 
w iq diminiſh, or to "T away wht 1s ſuper- 


4 {912 4 
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{Þ 40us, Theſe ways were firſt of all (a) Parge. 
Fas anus which comprehends alt the ater wy 


de xe) any, 
0 CLEGE 


ro clears; Tho this word t1znihes alſo-in , particular, the 


» 10.44; | nag EVacuarion of rhe Excrements of the Belly, 
Sap rk and other humours, that come from all parts 
hat we wig. Of the Body, which is made by Stool, after 
allo ts prge, 6 haviry taken ſome Medicine by the Mouth ; 
144ate. he On Which we mult not forget to remark, after 
males uſe of what manner Hippocrater conceiv d this Me- 
the we d  Cicine to upc:ate, He imagin'd, that a pur- 
zewarty dc gave Medicine, atrer it was 1N the body, firſt 
Ecymancy, EVAcuated the humour that agreed moit with 
* Medici Its nature; after which,it attracted and purg'd 
Tull ſee far- the other zlſo. (6) Tajt after the ſame manner, 
ther in the {aid be, 4s every Flant attratts ou the earth 
Chapter of He- firſt of ail the juice that is agreeable 10 its nature, 
rophilus, and 4nd afterwards juices that are different, ſo 4 
in that of Aſ- Medicine that 042 ht to purge the Bile, . firſf At- 
' clepiades, rhe tratts the Bile; but if it be too ſtrong, or its 
reaſon where- operation continues too long, when it finds no more 
fore 1he word Bile, it then 'purges Phlegm, and after Phlegm 
Medicine ſ:gnt- che black Bile, and laſt of all the Blood, This 
fied a purglrg gpinion agrees with what has been ſaid in the 


Medicine, ard Chapter of the Philoſophy of ju. 0 con- 


_ frees cerning Attratton 3 by means of which, this 
$ :6 


Cone GG Phyſician wou'd have moſt things perform'd 
(b) De nat. that relate to the Animal OEconomy. = 

The purgatives wiuch they us d 1n his time, 
had moſt ot them their purging ahd vomiting 
quality from the ſalts in them; or if they 
had not always the latter efte&t, at leaſt they 
purg d almoſt every budy violently. 

Theſe Medicines are white and black Helle- 
Fore ; the firſt of which, is one of the moſt 
violent Vomits that can be given, The Cni- 
dien Berries, which are nocking elſe but the 
Seeds of Thymeleza; Cneorum, Which is alſo a 
Mecicine taken from Thymelea or Chamelea. 
Peplium, which is a ſort of a Milk Thiſtle, or 
Tithymallus, as well as Peplus, Thapſia, the 
juice of Frppophaes, a ſort of Rhamnus, Elate- 
rium, 


hon. 


that are us d to diſcharge the Stomach and Bowels. 
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Flaterixms, which is alſo the juice of a wild 
Cucumber. The Flowers of Braſs. i Coloquin- 
tida, —_— the /Magneſian Stone, which 
is a ſort of Load-ſtone. 

Hippocrates ſpeaks alſo of Cnicxs, which is 
taken for Carthamas ; and of a fort of Poppy, 
which he calls/(4) white Poppy, and puts it 1n (4) Lib. 3. de 
the rank of Purgatives. Burt we ought to take Vorbis. See 
care, not to contound it with the white Poppy / arther ia the 
now daily usd. h; Chapter of ies 

As thele Purgatives were for the moſt part **!*5 that 
very brisk, this ancient Phyfician accordingly cauſe ſleep. 
was mighty cautious when he had a mind to 
uſe them ; he did nor preſcribe 'epiſſh the Dog- 

Days; he never purg d Women with Child, and 

ſeldom Children and old People. The principal 

or moſt frequent uſe he then made of Purga- 

tives was in Chronical Diſtempers ; in acute ones 

he was much more wary in this reſpe&t. Of 

all the Patients in Fevers, or others in acute 
Diſtempers, which he gives the Hiſtory of in 

his Books, intituled, Of Epidenuical Diſtem- 

pers, Which we ſaid were as it were Journals 

of his Pra&ice, there are very few of them in 

which he ſays he has given Purgative Medi- 

cines. He alſo takes notice exprelly in the 

ſame Books, (5) that theſe Medicines having (b) Vide hiſto 
been given in certain caſes in the Diſcaſes ciam Scomphi 
w—_ he was treating of, had produc very pleurtici, : 
ad cftetts. Epidem. lib. c: 

One wou'd think we might conclude from in privciy. : 
thence, that Hippocrates abſolutely rejeted the hiſtoriam Sca- 
uſe of Purgatives in theſe diſtempers, but ir s Mandri & alias 
plain from other places that he was not -of '©jucntes, 
this opinion. He aRually gave Purgarives in 
Acute Diſeaſes as well as Chronical, but nor 
fo —_ w_ have —_— _ )h 

e was of opinion, for example, (c) that /, . 
purging was good in a Pleurihe, when had aneine 
Fain was below the Diaphragm, giving in this . 
cale black Hellebore, or ſome Peplium mix'd 
with the juice of Laſerpitizen, Which was br 

| 4 
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Alſa fetids, as you'll ſee in the Chapter of 
re hey He declares belides, in - ſever] 
places, that you may give Purgatives in acute 


di rs, ſetting forth the precautions re. 
fre for it, as youll ſee by what follows, 


The principal Rule Hippocratee givesrelating 


to Purgation is this: That you ought only to 
purge of the humours that are concotted, and ug 


thoſe that are yet crude, taking particular care 
not to do it at the beginning of the diſtemper, kf 
the humours ſhould be ftirr'd up, or very much 


(a) Emi ogy 2, nifi turgeant. 
We d> nor well bnow what he 
means by turgere ogyev, which 
is a term that expreſſes properly 
the motions of Animals. The 
greateit part of the Commentators 
are of opinion, that bis meaning 
was to deſcribe a ſudden motion 
of the humours, which ſwell up 
and endezvour to diſcharge them- 
ſelves of ſome ſide, or throw them- 


(a) diſkurbd, which 

pretty oftes. The underſtand- 
ing of this Axiom depends 
on What has been ſaid be- 
fore of the conco@ion of 
humours in the Chapter of 
Criltts'ss By the beginning 
of a diſtemper, Heippocrates 
meant all the time that paſsd 
from the firit day to the 
fourth compleat. He was 
not the fhrit that made re- 


Flves on ſome part. . Aphor. 23+ 
© 


&. 1. 


mark, that it wou'd be of ill 
conſequence to itir the hu- 
mours, or purge before that 
time; we have ſeen, in the hrit Book of this 
Hiſtory, that the Az yptian Phyticians had al- 
ready made this obſervation , Hippocrates 
might have learnd it from Democrirus, who 
had continued a long time in that Country, 
or he might have travell'd there himſelf, ſup- 

ſing that the A/clepiades, his Predeceflors, 

ad not alſo made this diſcovery themſelves. 

There is another Aphoriſm, which appears 
diametrically oppoſite to the precedent one ; 
tis that, where tis ſaid, That in the beginning 
of diſtempers we ought to ſtir the humours: 
that. is to ſay, to purge what we think we 
ought to be ſtirr'd. This Aphoriſm has given a 
great deal of trouble to the Phyſicians of the 
tucceeding Ages, Who have gndeavourd to 
| teconcile 
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reconcile it with the firſt. Galen has got off 
from the matter on this occaſion, by explain- 
ing the word to ſtir xp, to ſignifie uling all the 
Remedies that are =-ow-ayg for theeale of the 
Patient ; amongſt which, he reckons particu- 
larly bleeding and Jurging, So that the ftir- 
ring wp, which Hippocrates adviſes in this 
Aphoriſm, in his opinion is perform'd by the 
firſt of theſe Remedies, rather than by the 
lft ; that is to ay, Purgation might be ad- 
mitted ſometimes at the beginning of diftem- 
pers, but very rarely. Bur a third Aphoriſm, 
which explains that which we are going to 
quote, appears contrary tothe ſenſe of Galen, 
'tis the twenty-fourth of the firſt Sefton, which 
ſays, That we ought ſeldom to purge in acute di- 
ſtempers, and doit in the beginning, after having 
carefully examin'd if the by. requires it, Galen 
falves the apparent contradi&ion between this 
Aphoriſm and the firſt, by laying that it is in 
diſtempers that continue a-long time, that we 
ought always to wait the conco@ion before 
we purge, but that in acute ones we may do it . 
at the beginning when the humours are turgid. 
And he adds, that the caſe being rare, it's 
what obliges &ippocrates to caution, that you 
examine well into all things on this occaon, 
before you uſe this Medicine. | 
It attually appears, that Hippocrates purg'd 
ſometimes at the beginning cf acute diſtem- 
pers ; and beſides the Aphoriſm we have juſt 
now: read, he ſays in another place in ex- 
preſs terms, That we ought to purge at that time 
in Fevers,when the Urine of the Patient is troubled, 
but we ought to abſtain from it if it be clear. Ne- 
vertheleſs, we muſt agree, that he did it rare- 
ly as matters went. That which has been ſaid 
at the beginning, that amongſt a great number 
of perſons ſick of theſe diſtempers, which he 
ipoaks. of in the Books we have quoted, he 
nds but very few of them to whom he has gi- 
xen Purgatives, is at leaſt a proof of it. * 
| PBelides, 
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Beſides, he gives this important Advertiſe. 
ment, which has ſome relation with the firſt 


(a) De ratione Aphoriſm,(4)That thoſe that endeavour to take 


vittus 1n acut. 


(5) Aphor. g. 
Dect. 2+ 


i 
(c )"Eusr@ 
dc EULHY, 
tn wort ; 
from whence 
comes the word 


off inflamarions in a parc by purging Remedi 
draw nothing from the Part where the ey 
mation is, by reaſon of the great tenſeneſs of 
it, and becauſe the ditemper' 1s yet crude ; on 
the contrary it diflolves, or corrupts that that 
remain'd found in the Parr, and that held out 
againſt the diſtemper.. 

We muſt alio obſerve, that Hippocyarer, 
(b) before he Parg'd any one, won'd have them 
make thciir body or their humonrs fluid : thati 
that chey wou'd dilute them ſufhiciently, to the 
end they might be more eafhly evacuared. 

Laſtly, he ſaid, That we ought to give to 
the Cholerick, or in cholerick diſtem 
Medicines to purge choler ; in Phlegmarick, 
thoſe that purge phlegm ; in Melancholick, 
thoſe that purge melancholy, or black choler ; 
and in the, Drophe in particular, thoſe that 
purge the Waters. 

He added, That we knew if a Purgative had 
drawn from the body what was fit to be evacuated, 
according as we found our ſelves well or ill «pox 
it. If we og our ſelves well, 'twas a ſign the 
Medicine had Ago. expell d the humour that 
offended. On the contrary, if we were ill, Hip- 
pocrates pretended, whatever quantity of humonurs 
were come away, that the humonr that was the 
cauſe of the illneſs was not, not judging of the 

goodneſs or badneſs of a Purge by the quantity of 
Matters that were woided by it, but by their 
quality, and the effeft that follow d after it. 

(c) Vmiting is alſo a manner of Purgation, 
which operatcs upwards, and draws up alſo 
further tan trom the ſtomach, if it be a little 
ſtrong. We have ſcen before what were the 
Vomuirives Hippocrates preſcrib d by way of pre- 


Emetick,which Caution to perſons in health. 


ſ2ninhes vomi- 
Ive, 


_ In regard to the fick, he advis'd them ſome- 
tim2s the lik-, when his intention was only 
; ro 


2 Can os a> a6 
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| to cleanſe the ſtomach. ' But when he had a 
| mind to recal the hamours from the moſt hid- 
- den receſſes of the body, he made uſeof brisker 
Remedies 3 and white Hellebore, which we 
placd amongſt the Purgatives, was one of 
thoſe he us'd ofteneft for this eftet. Particu- | 
larly, he made the Melancholy and (5) Mad (5) De Dizta 
folks take it 3 and it is from the great uſe a]l liber primus, 
the Ancients made of this Remedy in the like 
caſes, that 'tis become a Proverb, To have need 
of Hellebore ; as much as to ſay, To have loft 
ones ſenſes. 

He gave it alſo in defluxions, which come 
according to him from the Brain, and throw 
themſelves on the Noftrils or Ears, or that fill 
the Mouth with Spittle, or that cauſe ſtubborn 
pains in the-Head, or a wearineſs, and an ex- 
traordinary heavineſs, or a weakneſs of the 
knees, or a ſwelling all over the body. He 
gave it alſo to (c) conſumptive perſons in Broth (c) De mork: 
made of Lentils, to thoſe that were ill cf the 119+ 1. & de 
Dropfie fcall d Lexcophlegmatia, and in other \Ntcrn. affeR: 
chronical diſtempers; but we do not find that 
he made uſe of it in acute diſtempers, unleſs 
in the (d) Cholera Morbas, where he ſays he (4) Epidew. 
has us'd it with benefir, tho' in this diſtemper lib. 5. 
they had vomited - but too much already, _ 
in this caſe vomitmg was cur'd by a vomit. 
Some took this Medicine faſting, but moſt took 
it after Supper, after the ſame manner we aid 
Was practis d in regard to vomits, that. were 
order'd to be taken by way of precaution. The 
realon why he gave this Medicine moſt com- 
monly after eating, was, That in mixing with 
the vituals, it might looſe a little of its acri- 
Ttiony, and operate with- leſs violence on the 
Membranes of the ſtomach. He gave alſo 
ſometimes ofa Plant call'd Seſameides, with 
the fame intention to cauſe vomiting 3 and 
ſometimes he mix'd it with Helebore, Laſtly, 
We ought to obſerve, that he gave in ſome cer- (e) Marte 
gal caſes Hellebore, which the call'd (+) ſoft or x& $aifie- 

| ſweet, t&. 
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ſweet, which had ſome relation to the quality 
of this Remedy, or to the quantity that he 
gave of it, which might be leſs on this laſt 
ken had a mind fiinply to k 

en Hippocrates had a mind {1mply to 

the body open, or make an evacuation of th 
Excrements contain'd in the Inteſtines, with- 
out drawing from too far, he made ule of 
Simples chiefly to produce this etfe& ;. for ex. 
ample, of the Herb Aercwry, or of Cabbage 
the juice and decoftion of which he order' 

to be drank. He us'd Whey for the (ame 
effe&, and alſo Cows or Afﬀles Milk, adding a 
little ſalr to it, and letting it boil ſometimes, 
Or if he gave Aſſes Milk alone, he caus'd 
great a nanny of it to be taken, that it muſt 
of necellity looſen the body. He preſcribes 

(+5 De ration. (þ) in one place even f{ixteen hemines of it, and 

viftus in acutis. eyery hemme contain'd nine [taliar Ounces of 

liquor. I know not whether there be a fault 
in this paſſage or not ; we find in the ſeventh 

Book of Epidemical Diſtempers, an example of 

a young Man, to whom he gave nine hemines 

in two days, which is much leſs. We mi 

alſo ſay, that the time wy to take thi 

quayteſey of Milk in, being, not ſpecified in the 
rſt paſſage, nothing hinders but that we un- 
derſtand, that it ought to be taken in more 

than a days time. As tv what remains, I 

know not whether, when Hippocrates makes 

mention of certain Demi-purgatives, or of a 


(c) 'Twox2- manner of (c) purging, that's in the middle 
Baipey. between Clyiters and  wegatopen, properly fo 
et 


Subpurgare, Call d, I know not, ſay I, whether he means 

kb. de vi. the juice of Adercury, of Cabbage, and other 

ratione in Remedies, we have been ſpeaking of, or 

acutis dum de whether he had other Medicines. Gr laſtly, 

plcuricide. Whether his ordinary Purgatives, taken in a 
.leſs Doſe, wou'd not produce this effeR. 


=. 
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He made ule alfo of (5) -Suppoſitoriey and (b) iggdyra, 
(c) Clyſters, with the ſame intention to looſen geauyee. 
the body. Suppoſitories were compounded of (1 gu 
Honey, the juice of Herb AMercary, of Salt of | *. 7 « 
Nitre, of Powder of Coloquintids, and other "Fes 
ſharp ingredients, to irritate the Anus, which *** HT» 
they put into a round form like a Ball, or #*7«ALrpe- 
round and long, of the ſhape and length of aa, dexau4e, 
finger. You have already ſeen before, what #9 cleanſe. 
were the Clyſters which Hippocrates preſcrib'd 77 word 
to perſons in health ; thoſe which he made up #57, _ 
for the ſick were ſometimes of the ſame com-f79m whence is 
polition, Ar other times he took the deco&ion deriv'd that of 
of Blits, or other Simples, in which he dif- Clfter, ſignifies 
ſolv'd ſome Nitre and Honey, and diluted it mw crand 
with Oil, er ſome other ingredients, accord- As. 
ing as he had a mind to attraR, to waſh, irri- ,,,, ve A 
tate or ſoften 3 or —_—_— to the diſtempers Chiter 
he had to engage withal. The quanrityof the | 
liquor came to about four hemines, that is 
thirty fix 1talian Ounces 3 which ſeems to 
make 1t plain, and that he did not order 1t to 
be taken all at once, bur at ſeveral times, 


CHAP, XV. 


Of the Purgation of the Head, and that 
of the Lungs in particular. 


FJ ppocrates alſo propos'd to himſclf ſome- 
riumes to (4) purge the Head alone. He 

put in po this Remedy, afrec he had (4) Thy negs- 

purg'd the reſt of the body, in an Apoplexy, als xafaigur. 

in inveterate pains of the Head, in a certain 

ſort of Jaundice ; in a Conſumption, and in 

he greateſ}, part of Chronical Diſtempers- 

tor 
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For that he made uſe of juices of ſeveral 
Plants 3 as for example, the juice of Selery, tg 
which he added ſometimes Aromatick. Dry 
making them ſnuff up this mixture into their 
Noſtrils. He uſed allo Powders compounded 
of Myrrh, the flowers of Braſs, and white Hel. 
lebore, which: he alſo made them pur up into 
the Noſe to. make them ſneeze, and-to draw 
the Phlegm from the Brain thro' this part. He 
alſo made uſe of, for this effe&, an Inſtrument 
or a Drogue, which he calls Tetragonos ; that 
is to ſay, that that has four Angles, but we 
know not what he underſtood by it. They did 
not know it even in the time of Galex, who 
(«)See theCom- gyeſles it ro be (4) Antimony, or certain ta- 
mentaries on bes or flakes that you find in Antimony. 
Hippocrates in Fe undertook alſo to purge or cleanſe the 
Gate, Lungs,. or the Breaſt in particular, in the di- 
ſtemper call'd Empyema. On this intent, he 
commanded the Patient to draw inhis Tongue 
as much as he was able, and when that was 
done, he endeavoured to put into the hollow 
of the Lungs a Liquor that irritated the part, 
which raiſing a violent cough, forc.d the Lungs 
to diſcharge the purulent Matter which was 
contain'd in them. The materials that he usd 
for it were of different ſorts; ſometimes he 
took the Root of Armam, which he order'd to 
* be boiPd with a grain of Salt, in a ſufficient 
quantity of Water and Oil, diflolving a little 
Honey 1n it. At other times, when heintended 
to purge more ſtrongly, he took the flower of 
Copper and Hellebore : after that he ſhook the 
Patient violently by the ſhoulders, the better 
| to loofen the Pus. This Remedy, which 1s 
(5) De morbis found in (6) two places of the Works of Hippo- 
lib. 2 & de in- crates, 1s attributed by Galen to the Cnidzen 
er in : aftcQio- phyficians, which we have ſpoke of in the pre- 
cedent Book. The Phvficians of the ſucceed- 


ing Ages have pratisd it no more, whether 
they had no Patients that wou'd ſuffer it, or - 


whether they thought it of no benefit, which - 
3s 
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: moſt probable. Theſe ancient Phyſicians 
:nvented this Remedy to raiſe a cough 
upon what they obſerved, that jt was the only 
means by which the P«5s cou'd be naturally 
evacuated from the Breaſt, and be as it were 
pump'd out of the Lungs. | 


— ———_—— ———— 
————— 


C H A P. XVI. 


Il bether Hippocrates ade uſe of Pur- 
ations or Superſtitions Purifications, 


which we ſpoke of above. 


WE have ſcen in the firſt Book of our Hi- 
ſtory, that Melampus and Polyzides us'd 
certain Purgations or Expiations, which had 
regard to Crimes as well as Diſtempers. It 
ſeems Hippocrates alſo approv d of this praQice, 
when he lays, (4) That a Phyſician owght to have (a) "Erdnrie 
knowledge of the Purgatives or Purifications be- $1 ney; Bliov 
neficial ro hife. (b) Cornarins has underſtood yon! « 
it this way 3 and, in ette&, we cannot explain ; 
this pallegs « you IN he -_ not 
treat here of the Purgations that we ſpbke of; ; : 
in the foregoing Chapter : And the other In- nr as _ 
terpreters or Commentators on Hippocrates, /\) 4 Modern 
that have taken it in this latter ſenſe, arc 7ran/lator of 
miſtaken, — Hippocrates. 
But we may ſay, That ſeeing he meets with 
variations in the Original 
(c) Manuſcripts, in relation (c) Some Manuſcripts read 
to the word 1n queſtion, and x=8=gFing in the ſingular, which 
that all this paſſage, there 7ntirely alters the ſence, and that 
being comprisd in ir, that /znifies nothing if y:u don't refer 
which imm<diately follows, '* * the follewing word, which is 
is but obſcure, perhaps Hip- alſo very obſcure, 
pocrates meant to ſpeak quite another thing. 
u (d) A 


14 Kalmy 
zeae cor, 
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(1) atz121-: (4) A freedom from Superſtition, which is one 


I aoyin. 


of the qualitics he requires in a Phyſician, 
in the ſame place where he makes a parallel be. 
twixt aPhiloſopher and cne of this Profeſſion, 
appears contrary to it, For how indeed does 
the necelſity which he wou'd impoſe on a Phy- 
fician to underſtand purifhcations, which con- 
fiſted of ſome ſuperſtitious ceremenies, agree 
with the freedom from every thing that is ſy- 
p*rſ{tirious. It's true, that another tranſlator 
of Hippocrates's reads this laſt word otherwiſe, 


(e) Coivus and takes ir (e) in rhe contrary ſenſe. But the 
;» anflates as if znclining to ſuperſtition, or a ſuperſtitious fear 
le had read of the Gods, 1s not that which they have ac- 
$4191 eam2yin cus'd the Philoſophers of no more than the 


Phylicians, between whom they ſay, Hippocrates 
endeavours to make a compariſon in this paſlage. 
We have nothing to do befides bur to read 
the Book intitled of the Sacred Diſtemper, to 
ſee how Hiopocrates openly laughs at all the ri- 
diculcus ceremonies they pratts d in his time 
to cure this diftemper, and in particular the 
explations and purifcations they perform'd on 
this occaſion. We will not relate any thing he 
has ſaid above, to avoid being tedious : we'll 
only remark, that he puts thoſe that meddled 
with expiations, Magicians, Mountebanks, and 
1impudent Boaiters, that promiſe more than 
they mean , and have nothing to perform. 
Well remark, 1 ſay, that he puts all theſe ſorts 
of tellows in the ſame rank, ending a long dil- 
courſe, which he makes on this ſubje&, with 
theſe words, more worthy of a Chriſtian, than 
a Pagan, as he was, {t &, ſays he, the Deity 
that purifies us, aud waſhes us from our greateſt 
fins, and from our moſt enormous crimes, It 
the Divinity which protefts us, and it is only in 
the Temples, which are the habitations er of the 
Gods, that we ought to ſeek to purifie ourſetves of 
what s nnclean. 
I know this Book to be ſuppos'd to belong 
to ſome other Author : But however- it _ 
that 
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that Hippocrates uſed only remedies purely na- 
tural, and never propoſed any ſuperſtirious 
ones, is an Argument he was never for them. 
We may ſee further how he elſewhere (f) ral- 
lies the women of his time that were troubled 
with the Mother, for offering to Diana rich 2 !peRaut- 
Garments. He does not ſtick to ſay, that the 

Prieſts who advisd theſe poor women thus, 

abuſed them wretchedly. 


(/) Liv, de his 
que ad vyirgt- 


tt. 


CHAP, XVII. 


Of Blood-letting, and of the Application. 
of Cupping-Glaſſes. 


REood-lettin was another method of evacs- 
ating or taking away the ſuperfluity of what 
was in the Veſlels and parts, which Hippocrates 
us'd. Another aim he had in it was to d:zert 
or recall the ccurſe of the Blood, which was 
going where it ought not tro be. A third end 
of —_ Was to procure a tree motion of the 
Blood and Spirits, as we may gather from the 
following paſlage. p 
(a) When any one becomes ſpeechleſs of a ſud- (a) $24Lwp 
den, Hippocrates ſays it is caus'd #5 the ſhut- SrAnþ1as, 
ting of the Veins, ſpecialh when it happens to a ## («ys elſe. 
perſon otherwiſe in good health, without any out- where in the 
ward violence, 1n this caſe the inward vein of | ame "__ 
the right Arm muſt be opend, and more or leſs ****5 2AKp« 
blood taken away, according to the age and conſti- 160 ; 
tution of the Patient, Thoſe that leſe their Speech %* Bladder 
thus, have great ; fiuſhings in the face, their Eyes (Nt. 
are ſtiff, their s are diſtended, their Teeth (5) Tiveuud- 
gnaſh, they have palpitations of the Arteries, they Twy Sman{1cs 
cannot open their Jaws, the Extremities are cold, aye Ta pxi- 


if and the Spirits are intercepted in the Veins. gas. 


_—— 


pain enſues, it 1s by the acceſſion of the black tntercaticnes 


Ie and ſharp humours, For the Internal parts Spirituum in 
U 2 being venis. 
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being vellicated or irritated by theſe humours, (uf. 
fer very muck, and the Veins being alſo irritated 
and dried , diſtend themſelves extraordinarily, 
and are inflam'd, and draw all that can flow ty 
(c) Tas x7? them, ſo that tne Blood corrupting , and the Spj. 
#:/ow 34s . rits not being able to, paſs through the Blood (c) þ 
their natural their ordinary paſſages, the parts grow cold 
paſſages. reaſon of this Stagnation of the Spirits, Hence 
comes _—_— of of ſpeech, and comvll ; 
(d) *Eml my If this diſorder reaches to the Heart, the 
nike or ta (d) the great Veins. From hence come alſo 
It ought to. be Epilepſies, andPalſies if the defluxions fall upon the 
obſcrv'd that he parties nam'd, and that they dry HP, becauſe the 
mabes m men- Spirits are deny'd 4 paſſage thro them, In this 
tion here of the caſe _ Fomentation a Vein mult be open'd 
brain, mr of while the Spirits and Humours are yet (e) ſof- 
the nerves. pended or unſettled, 
(e) Mertwewy Hippocrates had alſo a fourth intention in 
; 7, you bleeding, which was for refreſhment, So in the 
(f) D: m:rb, (f) 1hac paſſron he orders bleeding in the Arm, 
1:", 2. Thy » and in the Head ; to the end,ſays he,that the ſ#- 
one f 11:40 qerionr Venter ( or the Breaſt ) may ceaſe t0 be 
B's 1/44t ae overheated, The particular intentions which 
attribured to Hippocrates might further have in the uſe of 
Polytiue, this remedy will appear in the examination of 
(z) Callime- the particular caſes wherein he thought it ne- 
aontis puero ceſſary, We ſhall ſee at the ſame time the 
Ars 4 caution he us in theſe occaſions, what Veins 
egy he open'd, what quantity of Blood he took, 
Vena. Evidem, 22d circumftances relating to bleeding, 
Cpt We muſt here take notice, that his condu& 


Tl . 
eg ks :». Was much the ſame in Bleeding as Purging , 
Janus, puero in reſpe& of time and perſons. We ought, ſays 
decratom ſan- Ne, 70 let blood in acute diſeaſes, when they are 
evinem. Now in 9i0lent, aud if the party be Inſty, and inthe flower 
the Greek it is of his Age. Hence it follows, firſt, that he let 
7G xaaauk- blood neither infants nor oldperſons ; and I was 


Hovres, ſurpriz'd at a conſequence which (g) Riolanxs 


fiito Ca'limedontis, and not puero, as Cornarius h«s tranſlated it, 
wh1ch led Riolanus into this miſtake, who did act take the pains to con- 
ſuit te Greek Text, which he underſtood perf:#ly well, and which would 
have ſhown him that this Son of Callimedon might be in the flower of his 
«ge, cr at leaſt above that of an Infant, De Cireul. Sang. cop. þ 
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draws from one paſlage of our Author, or by 
which he pretends to prove that he ſometimes 
took blood from Children, becauſe in the paſ- 
ſage cited, the perſons Age who is ſpoken of is 
not determined. 

Hippocrates elſewhere infinuates, that we 


ought to have regard to the time, both in reſpett of 


the diſeaſe, and of the ſeaſon when we let blood. 


He adds 1n the paſlage firſt cited, by way of 


explication of what he means by diſtempers 


both acute and violent (1): That blood ought 10(j) De ra'i ne 
be let in great pains, and particularly in inflama- yi&u, n a. 


tions, Amongſt which he reckons thoſe which 
fall upon the principal Viſcera, as the Liver, 
the Lungs, and the Spleen; as likewiſe the Qxrin- 
zy and the Plewrife, if the pain be above the 
Ora ped In theſe caſes he would have 
them bleed till they faint, eſpecially if the pahn be 
very acute, rather he adviſes that the Vein ſhould 
not be cloſed till the colour of the Blood alters, 
that from livid it turns red, or from red livid. In 
the Lxinzy he blooded in both Arms at a time. 
Difficulty of breathing is alſo reckon'd arnong 
the diſtempers that require bleeding ; Fſ;pro- 
crates mentions alſo another ſort of «nf!amation 
of the Lungs, which he calls a ſwelling or Tu- 
mours of the Lungs ariſing from heat, in which 
caſe he adviles to bleed 1n all parts of the bo- 
dy, and directs particularly ta the Arms, the 
Tongae, and the Noſtr:ls. | | 
To make bleeding the more uſeful in all 
ins, he dire&ed (5) to the Vein neareſt the part 
oo ; and he gives particular dire&ton in a 
leurifie (1) :0 often the iaward Vein of the Arm on 
that fide 02 which the pain 5s. For che ſame rea- 
ſon, in pains of the Head he open'd the Veins of 
the Noſe and of the Forehead, Upon the ſame 
account he blooded an /dumean Slave in the 
Foot, for a great pain in the Hips and Leg 
which pur her into convulſions, contradted aft- 
ter Lying in. : 


tl 3 When 


(b) Epid-mic. 
It, 5. (-&.6. 
(1) Lib, Me ras 
tin. vicus 10 
acutis, 


oe th 
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Cm) De natu- 


ra huminls. 


(n) Epidem. 
I" 2. {c@ 6, 
(2) Thidem, 
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When the pain was not «ger, and bleeding 
was adviſed for prevention, he direfted (m) to 
the parts fartheſt off, with intention inſenſibly tg 
divert the blood from the ſeat of pain. 

The higheſ? Burning Fevers, which ſhew nei- 
ther fhgns ut inflamation nor pain, are not 
rank'd by Hippocrates among the acute diflem- 
pers that requird bleeding. On the contrary, he 
maintains, that a Fever it ſelf is in ſome caſes a 
reaſon againſt bleeding.(n) 1f any one,lays he,has 
an Ulcer in the Head he muſt bleed, unleſs he 
has a Fever. (0) Re ſays farther, _ that loſe 
their ſpeech of a ſudden muſt be blooded, wnlefs 
they have a Fever. 

Perhaps he was afraid of bleeding in Fevers 
becauſe he ſuppoſes, as it appears by ſome pal- 
ſages, that Fevers were produc d by the Bile 
and the Pituita, which grew hot, and after- 
wards heared the whole body, which'is, fays 
he, what we call a Fever, and which in his 
opinion could not be evacuated by bleeding. 
He looks elſewhere upon the preſence or abun» 
dance of Bile as an chietion againſt bleeding, 


'p) Epidemic. And he orders, ) to forbear bleeding even in 


ſpitting of blood, tho in a Pleuriſie if there be Bile, 
that is, I ſuppoſe, in & Bilious Plenrifie, which 
is not accompany d with violent pain. 

To this we muſt add, that Hippocrates diſtin- 
guiſht very much between a Fever which fol- 
lowed no other diſtemper, but was itſelf the origi- 
nal Malady, and a Fever which came mpon 1n- 
flamation. In theſe times, as Galen obſerves, 
the firſt ſort only were properly call'd Fevers, 
the other took their names from the parts af- 
feed, as Plemnriſie, Peripneunmonie, Hepatitis, 
Nephritis, &c, which names ſignifie that the 


Pleura, the Lungs, the Liver, and the Kidney: 
are diſeas'd,but do not intimate theFever which 
accompanies their diſeaſe. In this later ſort of 
Fever, Hippocrates conſtantly ordered bleeding, 
Out not 1n the former, 


We 


w_ OT" 1 
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Weare not therefore to be ſurprized, if in 
all his Book of epidemical diſtempers we hnd 
but few directions for bleeding 1n rhe acute 
ciſttempers, and particularly in the great num- 
ber of continual and burning Fevers there 
treated of, 

In the firſt and third Book, which are the 
moſt finiſhed of all, we find bur one {tingle 
inſtance, and that m a Plenrifie, in winch ewo 
he ſtaid rill the eigthth day of the diitcm- 
per. 
Galen accounts otherwiſe for his Condut in 
this caſe, (q) Hippocrates having ſaid nothing (7) In ib, >. 
of bleeding, not 0aly in the caſe of Pythion, but Epriemic, 3, 
likewiſe of ſeveral other Patients who ſeem'd ac- &vmm. 1. 
cording to his own principles to want bleeding, as 
far as we can judge of them by his writings ; We 
muſt neceſſarily conclude, either that he did not 
bleed them at all, or that he omitted the mention 
of t in the Hiſiory which he gives of their Caſes. 

ow it is not likel) that he omitted bleeding when 
the caſe required it, this great man being ſo fond 
o that Remedy , as appears by thoſe 'Works of 

is, which are acknowledged by all the World to 
be Genuine, ſuch as the Aphoriſms, the method of 
Diet in acute pan aud that we have now 
in hand, where he ſays thus ; 1 open'd a Vein in 
the Arm upon the cighth day, and It out a- 
bundance of blood, as was necetlary : If he 
blooded upon the eighth day in the caſe here mc:.- 
tioned, we mm more reaſyn to believe he did 
it in the preceeding, On the other ſide, it is 
not probable that he ſhould forget ro ment1- 
on it, in a caſe wherein 1t was his ordinary 
praftice, eſpecially when he puts down Reme- 
dies of much Iſs importance, not Cmirting 
ſo much as a Sxp;oſitor. Since therefore, ſys 
Galen , there lies ſome difficalry won citheoy 
of theſe opinions, we ought to detern'in for that 
which has leaſt, This beizs ſuppoſed, I am of 091- 
mon that it was uſed to {ever of theſe Patients, 
but that the niention of it was omitted in tag Hi- 
u 4 fferr 


LY 
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ory of their caſes ,as a thing ſuppos'd of courſe, 
fer j wont vr ro this ncdetkc Fre 
Hippocrates himſelf takes exreſs notice of bleed. 
ing on the eighth day, which 1 imagin he reculi. 
arly remark'd, becauſe it was a thing againſt the 
uſual prattice, {oppoſing the mention of bleedil 
the preceeding days, as being the common me. 
thods. 

Moſt of the mcdern Commentators upon 
Hippocrates are of Galen's opinion: But to 
this 1t may be anſwer'd, that Hippocrates being 
very exact, as 6alen himſelf acknowledges, e- 
ven in the relation of the moſt Minute Mcedi- 
cines he usd, ſuch as Sappoſitors;' 'tis hard 
to think in this caſe he would omit the moſt 
conſiderable. 'To this we may add, that Ga- 
len himſelf maintains elſewhere, that Eraf.. 
ftratus, cf whom we ſhall ſpeak hereafter, 
never blooded any body, only for this reaſon, 
that in ennumerating the Medicines he made 
uſe of in {everal occaions, he makes no men- 
tion of bleeding. If rhis Argument will hold 
againſt Eraſiſtrates, it will againſt Hippocrates, 
Beſides, it was altogether of as great impor- 
rance, that we ſhould be inform'd cf- the 
Remedies, as of the Proceſs of the dittempers. 
The ſymptoms which ariſe , depending as 
much upon the pra&ice cf the Phytician 
himlelf, as upon the nature of the diſtem- 

er. 

In all probability where Hippocrates omits 
the mention of bleeding in any caſe, he did 
not uſe it, nor is this ſo much againſt his 
principles, as Galen would infinuate. On the 
contrary, he follows- him therein preciſe- 
ly, as appears by what has been Eid al- 
ready. 

_ If Hipporrates had blooded his Patients plen+ 

tifully 11 "Fevers-in the beginning of their 

illneſs, as Galen pretends, he woulJ not perhaps 

have had the opportunity of ſeeing ſo many 

Fevers ternunate by Crsfss, that is, by mw 
| ra 


10ung man complaining of a great pain of his Bel- 
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ral Evacuation, which come of themſelves in 
certain days. RE ts : 
This Ancient Phyſician laid ſo much weight 
upon the affiſtance of Natwre and the me- 
thod of Diet, which was his favourite Medi- 
cine, that he thought if they took care ro 
dict the - Patients before-mention'd according 
ro rule, they might leave the reſt to nature. 
Theſe are his true principles, from which he 
never deviaics, ſo that his pieces cf. exsdemi- 
cal diſeaſes, {cem to have been compos'd only 
with an intention to leave to poſterity, an 
exa& n,odel of management in purſuance of 
theſe principles. 
To return to the Rules that Hippocrates 
pre{crives for bleeding, (7) 'tis obſervable in (» } Galen 
all diſeaſcs which have their ſeat above the Lj- Comment. in 
ver, he bleeds in the Arm, or ſome of the up- Aphor.6.1dd E. 
-r parts of the Budy, but for thoſe that were 
below ir, heopend the Veins below, as of the * 
Feot, the Ank/e, or the Ham. (5) If the Belly C,)De ratione 
was too Laxative, and bleeding was thought vi&us in zeutls 
neceſlary, — ordered the J.coſeneſs to ſub nem, 
be ſiopt b ore bleeding, 
Almolt all rheſc inftances hitherto regard 
ſcarce any thing but ac#te diſtempers. We 
find ſeveral concerning chronical diſeaſes. 4 


which ceaſed after eating : Thu pain and noife 
continuing his meat did For no good ; but on the 
contrary, he daily waſted, and grew lean. Seve- 
ral Medicines, as well Purgers as Vomiters were 
in vain given him, Ar length it was reſolv'd to 
bleed him by intervals firſt in one Arm and then(t)"F aq Þ- 
r other, (1) till he bad ſcarce any blood left, which nies 
perfetth cur'd him. 72, til bt was 
Hippocrates let blood alſo in the Dropfie, and ,,j;1., we 
even in a Tympany ; in both theſe caſcs he pre- Epidemic, hb, 
(cribes bleeding in the Arm («). In a diſeaſe ,” giv princi. 
arifing from au over-grown Spleen, which is at- pio, 
tended by diverſe other ſymptoms, he propoſes (u,) De affeRi» 
fd bleeding oniv. | 


h, with a great rumbling while he was faſting, 
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bleedi ſeveral times repeated at a Vein of the 


Arm which he calls the Splenatickh Vein, We. 


ſhall ſpeak more of this Ven hereafter. 


(» ) De Mor® He propefes'in another place(») bleeding un- 


bis lth. 2. 


"# Tos for 
this the Chab- 
ter of the Anas» 


t-17y of Hippo» 


CYAccy 


(») See the lift 
of diſeaſes 


der the Tongue in a fort of Fawndice.' This per. 
haps was an Empirical Medicine grounded on- 
ly upon experience, for the ufe of which he 
could give no good reaſon ; and what confirms 
me in this opinion, 1s, that the Book wherein 
this remedy 15 mentioned is ſuppoſed to have 
been written by the Cnidian Phyſicians, who, 
as we have ſaid before, were Empiricks. Or 
erhaps it might be grouuded upon ſome rea- 
on Which 1s loſt to us, becauſe we have not 
the ſame Idea of the diſpoſition of the Veins, 
and their ſympathy with the ſeveral parts of 
the body, that the Antients had. What Hip- 
pocrates advances elſewhere, that if we burn in 
' any one the Veins or Arteries of the Temples, he 
can never procreate after, ſeems to be founded 
upon no better reaſon, We have as much reaſon 
to ask what particular communication there is 
between the Veins of the Temples, and the 
Organs of Generation, as between the Liver 
and the Spleen, which are the parts affeRed in 
the Jaundice, and the Veins of the Tongue. 
This difficulty would lye as heavy upon us as 
the other, if Hippocrates himſelf did not inform 
us (x), that the Seed which comes from all 
parts of the body, and particasizrly from the 
Head , paſſes or deſcends by the Veins of the 
Temples, or behind the Ears; fo that when 
one burns thoſe Veins, one interceſts the taſſa_e of 
the Seed. 
(y) This opening of the Veins behind the 
Ears was, as we have ſhew'd before, a famili- 


len to Hips ar praftice among the Scythians, by which they 


p2crates. 


cur d themſelves of a certain fort of a Sciatica. 
There is no doubt, bur that bleeding, as well 
as purging, Which are two Medicines whoſe 
effe&s are not eafily to be accounted for, muſt 
in many caſes be Empirical remedies. It was 


ſuffict- 
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ſufficient for Hippocrates and the reſt of the 
ancient Phyſicians, to know that they were 
ſerviceable in certain caſes, to induce them to 
the ule of then in thoſe caſes, tho ignorant of 
the reaſons of their operations. 
We ſee by what has been faid concerning 
bleeding, that there were ſome occaſions, in 
which he did nor only bleed once in the courſe 
of a diſtemper, but that he did it very largely, 
continning it ſometimes even to {wooning. 
Sometimes he blooded in both Arms at a time 
in others he did it ſeveral timies,a nd 1n ſeveral 
parts of the body, but he does not put down 
the quantity took at a time. The Veins which (z)8y the word 
he vgs were thoſe of the Arm, (2) the yg, hand, 
Hands, the Ankles on both fides, the Hams, the the Greeks «f- 
Forehead, behind the Head, the Tongne, the tn underſtred 
Noſe, behind the Ears, under the Breaſts, and ail the arm ; [ 
thoſe of the Arms; not reckoning thoſe he that when they 
burnt, and the Arteries he opened, of which only meant the 
we ſhall ſpeak under the head of his Surgery. hand they ſaid 
«Key YOp, 
the extremity of the hand, or of the arm. | Hippocrates makes parti - 
cular mention of two veins of the arm, or of the hand, one of which be 
calls Hepatitis, «nd the other Splenitis, ſuppoſing that the firſt came 
from the Liver, and the other from the Spicca. 


Hippocrates likewiſe uſed Cupping-veſſels , 
with intent to recall and withdraw the humours 
which fell upon any part. He conrented him- 
ſelf ſometimes with the bare attraRtion made 
by the Cupping-veſlels, ſometimes he ſcarified 
alſo, that is to ſay, he ſlaſht or pricke diverſe 
holes on the place where the- Cuppine-veſlel 
had been. We ſhall ſee more at large in the (a) 
ſequel the ſeveral forts of Cupping-veſlels in fone yu 
uſe amongſt the Antients, and the manner of FCels __ 
applying of them. We ſhall ſpeak likewiſe of = 
their Camteries, in the Surgery of Hippocrates, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XVII. 
Of Dinretick and Sudorifick Remedies. 


Hen bleeding and purging, which were the 
principal and molt general means which 
Hippocrates us'd to take off a Plethora of the 
Blood or humours, were inſufficient, he had 
recourſe to Diareticks and Sudorificks, Which 
he infinuares in this paſlage, wherein neverthe- 
{a)De ratione leſs he makes mention of bleeding. (4) All 
victas 10 mor- diſcafes, ſays he, are determined or cared by 
dis acutis p. evacuations by the mouth, by ſtool, by wrine, o 
m 403. ſome other ſuch way, but ſweating is common tg 
all, that is, takes off al! 2lize. 
(b) arvgirina _ (6) Diaretice, Mcgicines were of ditferent 
forts, according to fue difpoſition of perſens ; 
ſometimes Baths, and ſometimes Sweet Wine, 
provoke urine; ſometiunes the nouriſhment 
which we take contributes to it : and amongſt 
thoſe Herbs which are commonly eaten, Hep- 
pocrates recommends Garlick, Leeks, Onions, 
Cucumbers, Melons, Gourds, Fennel, and all 
the biting things which have a brick [mell. With 
theſe he numbers Honey, mixt wirh Water or 
Vinegar, and all Salt Meats, But when he 
would grive it more forcibly, he took fourCan- 
Tee the Chapter tharides, and taking off their Wings and their 
of the Cautes Feet, gave them in Wine and Honey, He 
of D:(zaſes, gave theſe ſeveral. Medicines in, variety of 
Cronical diſtempers after Purging, when he 
thought that (c) the Blood was over-charg'd 
oy with a ſort of moriture, which he calls 1chor, 
V1 Or in ſuppreſſions of urine ; and when it was 
& fudorem Ade nm els quantity than bx tr | 
Sroverare. De Hip: ocrates uſed alſo ſudorifick or fweating 
1h, mulier, Medicines: There are alſo ſome caſes wherem 
= he would force {weat (d) as well as urine, but 
/>) De Morb. he dues not tell what is to be taken for that 
Epidemic. 1'y, purpoſe, He ſays in another place, (e) that 
& (ett. 2, : ; £00 
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good care ought to be taken when ſweat is provok- 
ed, both how and when, but he tells not the 
means. There is only a fing/e paſlage that I 
know of, wherein he mentions (f) ſweating, 
by powrs yu the Head a great quantity of bot 
Wer till the F, 

_ "ſelf over the whole Body, running from 
the Head t 

them eat boyl d Meat and drink thereupon pure 
Wine, and being well covered with cloaths, lay 
themſelves to reft. What he adds immediately 
after, that they ſhonld eat two or three heads of 
Daffodills, does nor ſeem to me at all to relate 
to the provoking of (weat, _ being 
reckoned by Dioſcorides among the YVomitories. 
Hippocrates perhaps puts the Patient co his 
choice, whether to ſweat or vomit. Perhaps 
the Narciſſus of Hippocrates was not known 
afterwards by the ſame name, which has 
been the fortune of ſeveral other Simples whoſe 
names have been changed. I do not find an 
other ſudorifick Medicines taken at the mour 
in Hippocrates. 

The Diſeaſe for which he open the a- 
foreſaid Remedies is a Fever, which is not, ac- 
cording to him, produced either by the Bile 
or the Pitxita, but from meer LZaſſitxds, or 
ſome other lite cauſe. By this we fee that 
Hippocrates did not approve of Sweating in any 
other Fever than here pointed ar. 


0) Ibid, lis: 3» , 


ect (meat, that ts. till the [wear (<R. 5. Vid. & 
fea, that i, tll te ſeas 0. 5. Vid. 


6 the Foot After which he would have © 7: 
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CHAP. XIX. 


Of the Simple Mediicines which change 
the diſpoſition of the body and hy. 
mours, as to their ſenſible qualities, 
without making any ſenſible Evary. 


ation. | 


De affe@&. p. m 515, (4) CT Heſe Medicines, ſays Hi 
6G Boek bas been attributed T crates, which Parge —_ 
to Polybius. Upon this ſee Bye nor Flegws, that is to ſay, which 


what is remarked of refreſh- re not at all purgative, 4 by 
ing remedies, below in the cooks , 


, 0 heats 5 , Or 
Chapter of acute Diſra) es. wofubee, or by ol 6 as IT 
(b)'H Core yorm n die- , reſolving diſſipating. To 
xioyrms, The frſt ſenifies 11,05 remedies he joins thoſe which 
re cloſe, to thicken 3 the ſe- procure ſleep; but he does not fa 
cond to reſolve, 10 diſſipate. "pt are thoſe remedies. whic 
cool and moiſten ; and 'tis proba- 
ble, that what he calls Medicine in this place, 
ſerv'd likewiſe for Food : Which he ſeems to 
infinuate a little after, when he ſays, that the 
Meat and Drink, which men uſe in their health, 
oug bt to ſerve them when they are ſich, c 
or preparing them according to the preſent — 
0n, of cooling or moiſtning, drying or heating. 

As this relates to the Diet of the ſick, we 
may conſult what has been before ſaid upon 
that Head. Hippocrates uſed thoſe Medicines 
which thickned, or reſolved and diſſipated, as 
well externally as internally, as well to draw. 
the matter of an Abſceſs to the Head, as to 
reſolve” and diſſipate a Twmonr, or to thicken 
a ſharp and thin Humour, or to attenuate or 
ſubtilize thick viſcid uſes. Of theſe more un- 
der the Chapter of his Pharmacy. 


CHAP: 
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CHAP. XX. 


Of Hipnotic or Sleep-procuring Me- 


ICINCS. 


[ Ippocrates ſpeaking in the aforeſaid paſſage 
of Remedies (4) which procere ſleep, ſays (.\we have 6b. 

they produce this effett, (b) by calming or giving (:ryed in the 
reſt to the blood, neither does he tell us whar preceding Chap. 
theſe Medicines are. He ſpeaks in ſeveral that the Beck 
other places of a Plant which he calls (c) e- from whence 
con, which is the name the Greeks call the Poppy this paſſage is 
by. But 'tis remarkable that he generally atrri- !aken, has been 
butes to this Plant 2 purgative quality ; ſcribed to 
which makes it plain, that he did nor mean f2!ybius, who, 
the Poppy by it. (d) Galen tells us that ſome © ,”* ſhall ſee 
took the Peplus which we have ranked before ©”, was « 
amongſt the Purgatives, and Spatli Poppy, eafoncy 
for the ſame Plant ; and in his Ghſer p01 RN Tr_ 
Hippocrates he ſays, that Meconium and Peplus (b) *M "_ 
__—_ frequently the ſame thing in him, Y'/ 7789- 
I ſuppoſe we ought to read AMecon, and not (c) Minor. 
Meconium, Pliny taking notice that the 73 (4) Þ* __ 
thymale which is the ſame with the Peplus, P'*: —_ 
was otherwiſe call'd econ, or at leaſt Galen lk SPIE 
ought to have ſaid that the MMeconium was * © 
the Frice of the Pepin, and not the Peplus 
itſelf. 

We find notwithſtanding in Hippocrates , 
ſome paſlages in which th_ two words /Me- 
con and AMeconium are taken in the ſame 
ſenſe, in which the Greeks of the following 
Ages conſtantly uſed them, that is, the firit 
fignifted Poppy, and the latter the 7zzce of it ; 
which ſhews that in Hippocrates's time, two 
very different things were called by the 
ſame name ; the Peplxs which is a purging 
Tithymale , and the Poppy which is Aſtrin- 
gent and Somniferous. He ſpeaks likewiſe of 
a third ſort of Meconinam drawn from the Ex- 
crements, 
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c rements, which name has been fince given 
to the Excrements firſt voided by a Child 
newly _ In the y Book of my 
diſtempers, he propoſes (e) the Jace } 
(e) "Ons fo a DC ——e of the Matrix, and as a — 
PaTTLITS that he meant the Juice of Poppy, which 
from the word ca uſes (leep, he calls it within a few lines af- 
I#ds, Juice, © ter the (f) Hipnoric Meconinm, to diſtinguith it 
formed that of from the other, 
Stor,  Opi> From hence it is apparent tnat he knew 
we in Latin. the virtue of the Poppy, but it is obſervable 
We may find in that he us'd it very ſeldom 3 and I do not 
Dicicoridesthe end that he propoſes this Remedy in the 
difference be- cafes to which it has been fince apply'd, that 
rwcen Opium, i. 5, wakings, and eſpecially in pains. We 
and Meconl- 1, 1] have occaſion to ſay more of this Re- 
_ medy, (g) in the ſequel, and of the uſe the 
f) Trl ancients made, and the doubts they had of 
4 FOI it. : oY 
(£) See below There is another paſſage in Fippocrater, 
zz theChapt. of herein he mentions nope. and black Pop- 
Heractides Of y (#) in theſe words. The Poppy ſays he, is 4 
——_ ſtringent, the black more than the whute, yet 
(3)Devitt.rat. 4, phite ir ſo beewiſe, (5) but it nouriſhes and it 
G) Tatarury of 87448 force. Dioſcorides and Galen inform 
' T6o# ;, that the Ancients pur Poppy-ſeeds in their 
Y *X,ve#)- Cakes, which they made of Meal and Honey, 
' and ſometime even into their Bread, as it 
1s not likely they did it for nouriſhment. 
Perhaps there may be ſome fault in the Text 


of Flippocrates. 


lib 2 


ny 


welded. 3 4 
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CH A P. XXL: 


Of the Specifick Remedies of the ſeveral 
diſtempers, whoſe operations are not 
accounted for. 


—_— 


7] He Medicines hitherto ſpoke of a& after a 
ſenſible manner, and it was by their means 
that Hippocrates anſwered the general intenti- 
ons which he propoſed in the cure of diſeaſes. 
There were other Medicines which he made uſe 
of for no other reaſon but the known ſucceſs of 
them in ſeveral particular caſes. His own ex- 
porenh, and that of his predeceſſors, was ſuf- 
cient to eſtabliſh the uſe of them, tho he 
could not rationally account for their effeQs. 
We ſhall give ſome inſtances of theſe reme- 
dies in the account of = cratess method of 
curing ſome particular diſeaſes. But we muſt 
not forget here that theſe remedies were chief- 
ly ſuch as he inherited from his predeceflors 
x Aſclepiades, who being Empiricks, did not 
much trouble themſelves how their Medicines 
ne ſo the Patients were cured. Tho 
ippocyates relied very much upon the former 
fort of Medicines, yet he did nor negle& theſe, 
for almoſt all the Phyſicians after him contmu- 
ed the uſe of both ſorts in their praQice, the 
one ſupplying the defeRs of the other. 
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CHAP. XXII 


the Remedies apply d externally to 


diverſe parts of the Body, Of Com- 
pound Medicines in general, and of 
the Pharmacy of ti1ppocrates. 


( a) ven, Tveieua , 
ip :opue; from Tie , 
which ſignifies Fire; and 
Oepparw, tO Warm ; 
xMizoue, from 3 12ivw 
to hcat, This laſt word 
ſeems common to Fomentati- 
0ns, Cataplaſins, and all ex- 
terior applications of O'!s , 
andUnzuents,which are uſed 
as lemfiers. In LatinFomen- 
tum from Forere. 

(5) T4 fort of Pomentation 
was called ya viguea , 
from 6 xali{ery,t0 ie with- 
In. Lib. de Superfatat, de 
ratione vietus in acucis, de 
mord, 3. 


A Mongſt the Remedies external- 

ly apply'd, (a) Fomentations 
were the chief. Theſe were a pe- 
culiar ſort of Bath which Hippo- 
crates uſed very often, and which 
was made ſeveral ways. The firſt 
was that, wherein the Patient (6) 
ſat ina Vellel, in a deco&ion of 
Herbs or Simples, appropriate to 
his Malady, fo that the part agrie- 
ved was ſoaked in the decodtion, 
This was chiefly us'd in diſtempers 
of the Womb, of the Arms, the 
Bladder, the Reins, and generally 
all the parts below the Diaphragm. 
This Remedy might be referrd to 
the Ow of Baths, of which it 
isa kind. 


The ſecond way of Fomenting, was to take 
warm Water, and put it into a Ski» or Bladder, 
or even into a Copper or Earthen Veſſel, and to 
apply ir to the part affe&ed ; as for example, 
upon the fide in a Pleurifte. They uſe likewiſe 
a large Sponge, which they dipt in the water 
or other hot Liquor, and ſqueezed out part 
of the water before they apply d it. 1 he ſame 
uſe they made of Barley, or Vetches, or Bran ; 
whi ch was bozl'd in ſome proper liquor, and 
apply d in a linnen bag. Theſe Fomentations 
were call'd moiſt Fomentations, 


© 


the part, 


He us'd alſo dry ones made of Salt or MMil- 
let, made very hot, and applied in bags __ 


T 
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The laſt ſort of Fomentations was by way of 
Vapoxr, which ſteam'd from ſome hot Liquor. 
We find an inftance of this fort of Fomenta- 
tions in the firſt Book of Womens diſtemyers, 
He caſt at ſeveral times bits of red hot Iron 
into urine, and covering the Patient cloſe 
upwards, cauſed her to receive the ſteam be- 
low. His delign in thefe Fomentations, was 
to warm the part, to reſolve or diflipate, and 
draw out the peccant matter, if any where, to 
mollifie and atiwage pain, to vpen the paſlages 
or even to ſhur them, - according as the Fo- 
mentations were Emoilieat or Aitringent, _ 

(c)Fumigations were likewiſe very much uſed (c) gus/ us 
by Hippocrates for the following intentions. 724, yaugy. 
(4) In the <«#nzy he burnt Hyſor, with Suwhbur LOR 
and Pitch, and cauſed the Smoke to be drawn (4) pe orb 
intothe Throat thro a Tunnel, which brought jj, ., L 
away abundance of Flegm thro the Mouth, ; 
and thro hs Wh or _ he rook Soy oh 

ame purpoſe, (e) Nitre, Marjerom, and Creſs- (8) De mo 
ſeeds, 9% 8 A boyl'd in Water, Vinegar and Go I, " 

Oyl, and while jt was on the Fire, caus'd the 
iteam to be drawn in. by a Pipe. We find, 

particularly in Hiycocrates, a great number of 

Fumigants for the diſtempers of Women, ro 
provoke their Menſes, and to check them, to 
help conception, and to eaſe pains in the 
Matrix, and the ſuffocation of it. He us'd 

on theſe occaſions, ſuch Aromaticks as were 

then known, as Cinnamon, Caſſia, Myrrh, and 
ſevera! Odoriferous Plants, as likewiſe ſome 

Minerals, ſuch as Niter, Sulphur, and Pitch, 

and causd them to receive the vapours into 

the Matrix, by means of a Tunnel. 

(f) Gargles, which are likewiſe a ſort of (f) *Avey 29- 
Fomentarions for - the Mouth and Throat, . ;\,,z,, <- 
were allo known to Hipzocrates, He uſed in; 
the Quinzy, a Gargle made of Marjerom, S4- ©" aeppeagi- 
vory, Selery, Mint and Nitre, boyl'd with Wa- ** 
ter and a little Vinegar. When this was ſtrain- 
ed, they added Honey to it, and waſh'd their 
Mouths frequently with it. X 2 They 
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They made likewiſe very great uſe of (g) Oyls 
and Oyntments, in order to mollihe and to 
abate pain, to ripen Bo1ls, to reſolve Tumours, 
words Hippy £0 refreſh after wearinels, to make the body 
erares aſes to ſupple, and divers others particular intent- 
fiorify al! that ons. We ill have occation to {peak further 
's projer to a of O-memes: s and _— Perfumes ereafrer, in 
nint, the Chaprer of Frodicws, one of Hippocrates's 

Scholars. Hippocrates us'd ſometimes Oyl of 

Olives neat, ſomerimes he infuſed ſome Sim- 

ple into it, as th= leaves of Artle or Roſes; 

this latter Oyi was in great requeſt among 
the Ancients, 
There were other ſorts ct Oyls more com- 
pounded. HIpPOCY AICS {peaks of an Oyl or 
c Unguent call d (+) Suſinzm, which was made 
of the Flowers of the Iris, of ſome Aroma- 
tricks, of an Oinn:ent of {Varciſſms made with 
the Flowers of Narciſſss, and Aromaticks in- 
fuſca in Oyl. Bur the moſt conſiderable or 
the 1201t compound Oyntment that he men- 
tions , 1s that which he calls Netopwm, which 
he prepar d particularly for Women. Heſychi- 
4s tells us, that it was an Oyntment con- 
niting of a great number of Ingredients. 

Hipocrates (peaks likewiſe of an Oyl or 

Oyntrment of <Azgypr, which was compound- 

ed as it is elſewhere, of abundance of Aro- 

maticks, which ſeems to be the ſame with the 

Netopum, or as Dioſcorides calls it, Ietopinm. 

As for another Oyl, which was called the ' 
(1) De fimpt. white Ol of Azgytt, Galen ſays (5) in one place, 
Medicam. fa that 1t was only very fine Oyl of Olives ; 
cuj:at1b. lib 2, ( & ) but 1n another place he tells us, that it was 
(6) ingloflis the ſame Oyl or Oyntment that was other- 
Hippecratis. wiſe call'd /fendeſinm. 

Hizzocrates us'd allo a fort of Oyntment 
(I) K1'pp iz, which he call'd (1) Ceratum, which conſiſted 
Knbw74, chiefly of Oyl/ and Wax, which gave name to 
the Medicine. The Compoſition of one Cera- 
tum, which he recommends for the ſoftning, 
of a Tumour, and cleanſing of a Wound, =_ 

| 


(os) Edie, 
of 
PLOT ES EL116 
To-fle tree 


(h) S-e Dio 
cyrid-s, 
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this. Take the quantity of a Nut of the Marrow 
or Fat of a Sheep, of Maſtick or Tiurpentine the 
quantity of a Bean, and as mu-h Wax, melt theſe 
over 4a Fire with Ol of Roſes, for a Cera- 
Iu, 
Sometimes he added mixed Pitch and Wax, 
and putting a quantum ſufficit of Oyl, made a 
compoſition of greater confiſtence than the for- 
mer, which he call 'd (-) Ceropiſſus. COTE. 
(n) Cataplaſms were a ſort of Medicament of ,,, 
leſs confiſtence than the two former. They (n) x 
conſiſted of Powders or Herbs ſteep 'd or boyl d cu 
in water, or ſome other liquor, to which they 796+ <- 
{ometimes put Oyl, In the Qu173y, Hippocrates 
orders a Cataplalm made of Barly-mea! boil d 
in #/:ne and Oy/. Cataplaſms were uſed with 
intention of ſoftning, lenifying*, or reſolving 
Tumours, or ripmng of the Abſceſles like the 
Cerata; they had alſo cooling Cataplaſms 
made of the Leaves of Beets or Olive, Fig or 
Oak Leaves boil d in Water. 
Hippocrates us'd alfo a fort of Medicines cal- 
led a (0) Collrium, It was compounded of (9) Koantery, 
Powders, to which was added a {mall quanti- Dc mort, my- 
ty of ſome Oyntmen: or Juice of a Plant, to licr. liv, 3s 
make a ſolid dry Maſs, the form of which 
was round and long, which was kept for 
uſe. : (p\ $9 iS: 
Another Compoſition not much ditlcrent g9,j- 4, tro 
from the other, but in the form, the Ingredi- ,g,t. »/+.1 
ents being much of the ſame nature, was a /a455 aGot 
ſort of{p) Lozange,of the bigneſs of a {mail piece go-4u(e hers 
of Money, which was uſed to be burnt upon ! .2aro2s worn 
Coals for a perfume, and to be powdered tor fur and road 
other uſes, as we ſhall ſce more particularly fe a r:!- 
hereafter. We find likewiſe in Hep; ocr4tc; 5 calf, $334 7x; 1 
Deſcriptions forPowder:5,tor ſeveral ulcs 10 taks $52, Hoary 
off Fungous fleſh , and to blow in the Eycs 5., 7;-. . 
in Opthalmies, & Cc. Y RP WT Yn 
Theſe are almoit all the Medicines uſed ex- ;., 14 *f 
ternally, We ſhall have occaſion to take D um. Þ 
notice of a certain Compalition Of this na- nwfh, n 1189 
S$£-* rure, ib 4, 


? 
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ture, inthe Chapter of Womens diſtempers, As 

for the Compound Medicines taken inwardly 

(q) bdguars they were either Liquid or Solid. (q) Thoſe 
| which were in a Liquid form, were prepared 
either by deco&ion, or infuſion in a proper 
Liquor, which, when ftrain'd, was kepr for 
uſe, or by macerating, certain Powders in 
ſuch Liquors, and ſo taking them together, or 

DE by mixing divers Liquors together. &) We 
(1) 3eer"e Ch, pave given before the preparation of a Potion, 
6 5 rig f call'd Cyceon, and ſome others- The Medi- 
after; > cines in (s) Solid form, conſiſted of Fuices, in- 
(s5,Ka7aTore { flated,of Gums, Rofins or Powder made up 
Ar ani with them, or with Honey, or ſomething 
> rag proper to give the neceſſary confiſtence to 
jr ho, Fa '24t the Medicine. Theſe were made up in a form 
ah ___ quantity fit to be ſwallowd with 

eaſe. 
Amoneſt the ſolid Medicines may be ranked 
that which is delivered in the friſt Book of 
Womens diſtemfers, under the Title of (t) the 
(1) T2) ons Salt Medicine. 

There was a third ſort of Medicine, which 
was betwixt Liquid and Solid, which was a 
fort of Larbitrve, which they were forced 
to keep ſome time to diſlolve in the Mouth, 
that they might ſwallow it leiſurely. This 
Remedy was uſed to take off the Acrimony 
of thoſe Humours which falls ſometimes upon 


AT. 


PIYY. EurTi- 
Otws:o0”. The 
Vatican C9- 
pres read it, 
a7 TonAav 
of ſeveral in- 


redients, : , l 
A ) *Exnacry- this part, which provoke Coughing, and other 
apts” inconveniencies. Honey was the Balis of it, as 
{X, ELAEHK- 


: we ſhall (ee in ſome deſcriptions to come, in 

70y, jrom the relation of ſome inſtances of diſtempers, 
anxty tolick, curd by Hir;ocrares's method. 

By all this wemay ſee what fort of Com- 

f ound Medicines Airpocrates uſed. If the Book De 

Atettionibus be his, we may infer frum thence, 

that he wrote particularly upon this ſubje&. 

The Author in that Book quoting others 

which treat of Medicaments only. Theſe Books 

bore the title of Pharmaca ; and Pharmacits, 

las our Authcr, «t Scri. tum eft in OR 

, enart 
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that is, in Libris De Pharmacs« Agentibas. 

The word Pharmacivs is an AcjeQtive, ro 

which the Subſtantive Liber, which 1s under- 

ſtood, muſt be joyned. Pharmacitis Liber, the 

Book of Medicines, But this Book has. been - 

aſcribd to Polybizs, Son-in-law to Hiyocrates ; 

and it is remarkable that theſe Books, or this 

Book of Medicaments, is Cited no where elſe by 

Hipzocrates, Galen obſerves, that thoſe ſort of 

Books were very rare in thole days, becauſe 

the Ancient Phylicians uſed to give a Receipt 

of the Medicines they uſed, with the Hittory 

of the diſtemper they uſed them for. 

Another thing which is worth our Obſcr- 

vation 1s, that the compound Medicines of 

Hipjocrates were but very few, and conliſted 

of very few Simples, four or hve at moſt. 

We find indeed in Attxnrizs the deſcription of 

a very compounded Antidote, which he calls 
Hippocrates's Antidote, for which he ſays, the 

Athenians treſented him with a Crewn, But this 

is plainly a fition, and one of the ſpecious 

Titles the Greeks uſed to give to their Medi- 

cines, to promote the ſale, of which w* 

ſhall ſee more examples hereafcer. 

' Here we muſt take notice, that Hippocrates 
underſtogd Pharmacy, or the Art of Com; eund- 
ing or Preparing Medicines. (w) This Galen Cw) Lib, dg 
endeavours to prove from a paſſage of the Theriaca ad 
ſecond Book of the Epidemicks, where he Piſon, 
introduces Hippocrates ſpeaking after this 
manner. (x) We know the natare of Medicines, (x) This pad. 
whereof (0 many different things are compornded, 112e is 1 ory oh- 
for all are not compounded alibhe, but ſome af- ſCwy e, as we 
ter one manner, and others after another. Some ("4 I mn. 
ſamples ought ro be boyl d quick, others ſlowly Pets and 
They are likewiſe differently prepared. Some _ mk » 574 
b-; Si ſome are ſtampt, ſome are boit- Bol ed "s 

The laſt obſervation we ſhall make npon ons. gies 
the Pharmacy of Hippocrates is, that he not {,, what it is 
only underſtood the preparation of Meclicines, i» 0» Originaty. * 
X 4 bur * 
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but that he prepar'd them himſelf, or in his Bu 
own Houle by his Servants, after his own di. 
regions This was the prattice of the Phyſici- 
ans of thoſe times, when neither Pharmacy nor 
Surgery were become particular profeſſions, C 
REAR. C 
C 
C 
C H A P. XXIII. - 
A Lift of the Simples usd by Hip- 
pocrates, 
| 
A 
| B 
A $nus Caſtus. 
Alica. Brab; and its Ruſt, 
Alom, Alom of Egypt, 49>. > Scahtes, 
Scifſil Al-m. and Catx, 
Burnt Alom. Birthwort. 
Almonds. Baccharis. * 
Amomunm. * Butter. 
Anagallis. Blites. 
Anagyris. Bulbus albxs. 
Alkanet, * Bulbus parvas growing 
AmmomaCc, Gum, among the Corn. 
Aneth. Bcmbylwum, 4 ſort of 
Anilc. Meliſſa. Erot. 
Anthemus, or Anthe- Bryony. 
mis, Bupreſtis,, the name 
Aſparagus. oth of a Plant, and 
After-birth hamane. an Animal, 
Aſphod1l. Beetles. 
Atriplex. * Beans. 
Amber Baſil. 
Aſs its Dung, Barley. 
Aſh-tree, Acbilles's Barley. 
Apples. Bramble. 


Bulle, 
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Bulls Gall, Liver , Clary. 


and Urine . Carrots 
Cinquefoil. 
C Cuttle-hſh, its Bones, 
and Eggs. 
$$ Gooſegraſ s. Chalk 
Cachrys. 
Calamint. D 
Calamus aromaricus. 
Cantharides., * IDoOsz 
Capers. Daphnoides. 
Cardamomes. Daucus. 
Caſa. Dittany. 
Caſtor. Dittany of Crete, 
Cedar, end its Roſin, Dracontium 
Centaury, Dracuncunculus. 
Chalcits Docks: 
Chamzleon. 
Chondrus. E 
Coleworts. 
Chrethmus. Þ Pony. 
Chryſocolla. Elaterium. 
Chrylitis. Epipertrum. 
Cinnamon. Erviolum. 
Cneorum. Ervyum. 
Cnidia Grana. Eryſinum. 
Cnicus. Evanthemum 
Colocynthis. Eggs. 
Cucumbers Garden and Elder. 

wild. 

Conyza. E 
Coriander. 

Crateogonon, Rankincenſe. 
Creſles. Frankincenſe gra- 
Cumine, vulgar, and mnulated, 

Ethiopian, Flower, or Meal of ſe- 
Cyc'amen, veral ſort; of Grain, 
Cyperus. fine and courſe. 
Cypreſs, Fenugrceek. 

Cycilus. Fenncl. 
Cravhſh. Ferula. 


Cheeſe, 


427 


Fig-tree, Garden and Hemp. 
wild, its Leaves,Wood Honey. 


and Fruit, 8&Cc. Honey of Cedar. 
Frecgs. 
Feverfew. I 
Fox Dxrg. 
Uncus odoratus 
G Iris, 
Ifatis or Wood. 
(;Arlick. Ivie. 
Gooſe Graſs. Cli- 
Vers. L 
Goat, the Milk, Dung, 
Excrements of Þ ] Oadſtone. 
Shin, Fat, and Horns. Lettice. 
Gourds. SN. 
Gall of Oxen, Swine, Lalerpitium. 
Sea Scorpion, &c. Laurel. 
Galbanum. Lentills. 
Galls Nats Lenriſcus. 
Glans Egyptia. Lees of Wine 
Grapes, and the maſ; Lees of Wine burne 
of en after preſſing. Lotus. 
re” 
H , \ Cyanens 
[Sl Lapis [i Mag neſs. 
Emlock. Leeks. 
Horns of Oren, Goats, 
and Deer, raſp'd, M 
and burnt, 
Hellebore, white and MA Mallow 
black, Mugwort. 
Heath. Muſhromes. 
Herb Chariey, Milk, Aſſes, Cons, 
Hedgehog. Mares, Bitches. 
Sea Hedgehog, Maſtick Tree. 
Hippomarathrum. Maſtick 
Hippophae. Malicorium. 
Holoconitis- Mandrake. 
Hyſlop wwlgar , and Mallow. 
Cilician. Me conitis. 


Hare's WooL (4) Meconiym prrg4ns. 
M 
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ment, 
Melanthium- 
Melilor. 
Mint. 


Mercury the Herb. 


Mulberries. 
Millet. 
Minium- 
Miſy. 


Molybdena. 
Mos. 
Muſtard. 
Mules Dung. 
Myrica. 
Myrrh. 
Myrrha State, 
Myrtle. 
Myrtidanum. 


N 


NArcifl US. 
Nardus, 
Nitre. 

Nitre red, 
Nuts Thaſias. 
Nettle. 
Navelwort. 


O 


N1ons. 
Orache. 
Oats. 
Oak. 
Oyl. 
Oenanthe. 
Oeſype. 


Modus, 4 rvor. 


Olive, ood, Lraters, 
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Meconium ſomniferum. Gall, Fruit, Stoner, 
Mecontum, 4 excre- 


and Oyl. 
Origanum. 
Orobus. 
Orpiment. 
Orpine. 


P 


Plmpernel 

Parſley Baſtard. 
Pomegranate. 
Pepper- 
Panax. 
(6) Poppy. * 
Peplium. 
Peplus. 
Pompions. 
Parſley. 
Parſley carled. 
Pencedanum. 
Poplar. 
Phaſeolus. 
Philiſtium, 
Pine, and its Kernel, 


| Peaſe, and dvy, 


Purſlan. 

Pitch. 

Praſlium. 
Pleudoditamnus. 


Pennyr oyal. 
Q 


or” Lime. 


R 


R Ailns 
Rhadiſh. 


Ranunculus. 
Root white, 
Refine. 
Rhamus. 
Rhus. 
Ricinus. 
Rocket. 
Roe. 
Roſemary. 
Rubia» 

R ue. 


COthernwood. 


Silver, and its 


Flower. 
Spices of all ſorts. 
Stag its horns, CFC. 


Services,or Sorb Apples. 


Sea water. 
Succory yellow 


Sheeps Fat, Marrow , 


and Dung 
Saftron. 
Sagapenum- 
Sandarach, Gm. 
S2V2urY. 
Savin. 
Sage 
SCatnmony. 
Squills. 
Scolopendrium 
S3'r, 
Saii f Thebes. 
Scier1 
Selamum. 
Selamoides, 
Spodium. 
Sulphur 
Stavelacre. 
Srxbe. 
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Struthium. 
Sty bis, 
StyraXx. 


SOOr. 
Sea Calfs Lungs. 
Spelr. 


T 
T Horn white, 


Thorn Eg yptias. 


Turnep. 
Turpentine. 

Teda 

Terra Agyptiaca. 
Terra nigra Samia- 
Thapſia. 

Thlaph. 

Time. 

Thymbra. 
Tirhymalus. 
Tithymalis. 
Torpedo. 
Tortoiſe. 

Tragus. 

Tribulus. 
Trefoill. 
Trigonum. 


V 


V iper. 

Verbaſcum. 
Verdegrilc. 
VerJus. 


Vine, it s Wood, Leaves, 


and Tendrels. 
Vinegar, 
V . W416 


Urine, 


Part] 
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wW X 
Ormwood 
W Wax, white Wax Api. 
—_ £4 
Whey. 
Worms, Zr. 


Wine, of ſeveral ſorts, 


Theſe are the names that occur in Hippocya- 
tes, except perhaps a very few, which may 
have eſcap'd our notice. TheG cb, like moſt 0- 
ther Languages, having ſuffered great altera- 
tion, and the natmes of diverſe Plants being 
chang'd,it became within 2 or 3 Ages difterenc 
to derermin whatPlants Hippocrates defign'd by 
ſome of 'em ; but the _ of 'em is ſo ſmall 
that the loſs is not very conſiderable. 


CHAP, XXIV. 


Dome inſtances of particular Cures of 


ſome Diſeaſes, both Acute and Chro- 


nical, 


WE ſhall hnd here, beſides the practice of rhe 
general rules before laid down, ſeveral 
particular Medicines of which no mention has 
been made. We have already ſeen Hippocra- 
tes's diſtintion between Fevers that were not 
[ympromatical, but were of themſelves the ori- 
inal diſtemper, and thoſe which attended in- 
mations. We have obſervd, that in the firſt 
ſort of Fevers Diet was the only Medicine, he 
not thinking it neceflary neither ro bleed or 
pwrge, or do any thing more than nurſe them 
after the manner below laid down. 


We 
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bleeding and purging in i»flamations, ſuch 
the Pleuriſie and Peripneumonte, and his cauti. 
ons in the uſe of them. 

In the firſt of theſe diſtempers he attempted 
t5 abate the pain of the fide, or to diſſipate 
the peccant matter, by applying Fomentati- 
ons upon the part. In the caſe of the man that 
was not blooded till the eighth day of his 
Plevuritie, he takes expreſs notice that the 
Fomentations had not at all abated the pain,which 
ſuppoſes him to have begun with them. #e. 
mentations were, and have been a long time, 
almoſt an univecſal Remedy, and the uſe of 
Oyls, Oyntments, Cataplaſms, and other ex- 
ternal Medicines was near as common, as the 
ſequel will ſhew. Hirpocrates did not only 

FRE ply theſe Medicines to the part affe&ed in 

C«) De lzta the Pleurifie, whoſe ſeat 1s in the (ide : (a) He 

ah cauſed almolt all the body, and particularly the 

Loins and Thighs to be anointed. Of thoſe 

remedies which he gave inwardly in this di- 

{temper, he appears to have relied moſt upon 

(6) De hcis thoſe which promoted (5) ſpitting. He pro- 
is om poſes allo the following remedy.( ag he, 

(c) Dizta in Sothermwood , Pepper , and black Hellebore, 
acutis. boyl them in Vinegar and Honey, and give it inthe 
beginning of the diſtemrer, if the pain be urgent, 

He preſcribes in the ſame caſe, as alſo in infla- 

mations of the Liver, and pains about the Dia- 

phragm, Panax boyl'd in the ſame Liquor ; 

and intimates that theſe Medicines ſerve to 

looſen the Belly, and fo provoke urine 3 fo 

that black Hellebore ordered in the firſt pre- 

ſcription, muſt nor be raken for a true purga- 

tive, becauſe it would have been againſt his 

principles, but for a Medicine that only looſens 

the Belly gently, and was about the ſtrength 

(d) See tie of a Clyſter. In another place he allows 
Chapter of . urine cd) ro his Plenriticks, ſo ir be not a 
Dre. ſtrong Wine,and it be well diluted. He al- 
lows it likewiſe in a fort of inflamation of the 

Lungs 
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Lungs and in a Lethargy, which makes me the 
leſs ſurprized at his ordering Pepper in a Pleu- 
iſy; and which is an argument that the intenti- 
on of cooling, or the fear of heating, were 
not the ſtrongeſt conhderations upon which 
Higocrates ated in the cure of acute diſtem- 
pers; although he recommends elſewhere to 
Pleuriticks, a drink made of Water and Vine- 
, into which he ſometimes pur a little 
Honey, with an intention to moiſten and ex- 
peRtorate. Perhaps this Pepper Medicine was 
one of the empirical Remedies before ſpoken 
of, the experience whereof he had withour 
the reaſon. 
In a Peripneumonie, or inflamation of the 
Lwngs, his praftice was much the ſame, as 
in a Plexriſtke, We have ſeen before that he ler 
blood frequently. We ſhall only take notice 
here, that he endeavoured to clear the Lungs 
by Medicines, that attenuated or incided vi- 
{cid matter, and help'd expe&oration. He 
particularly for this purpoſe, dire&s an 
(e) Eleftnary compoſed of Pine-apples, Galba- (?) See the 
mon, and Attick Honey. Sn eceeding 
We have ſeen that he ordered bleeding for ©*4*r- 
thoſe that ſuddenly loſt their Speech, or who 
had any ſymptoms of an Aroplexy, Palſy, or 
Commlſrons, and other diſtempers of the like 
nature. Poon this he — _—_— ; _ £ 
purge of a great quantity (f) of Aſſes Milk. = 
But this latter Remedy ſeems rather defign'd EP 
for thoſe that were recovered of theſe diſtem- gozen , and 
pers, or had overcome the firſt fit. The Fo- ſometimes of 
mentations likewiſe muſt have been uſed in the ſixteen hemi- 
beginning. =, ; nz. See the 
For Contfsons in particular he gave Pepter, Chapter of 
and black Hellebore in Chicken Broth, He made "*rg*75. 
them ſneeze, bath, foment and anoint continu- 
ally. (gz) In another place he orders « - fire to 
be made on both ſides the patients bed, and gave (e) De !oeis io 
him AMandiake Root in a ſmall quantity, and jomine. 


applied Bags very hot to the  — _y 
in 
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ward Reme- 
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hind, without ſpecifying what Tendons he 
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In pas us he opened the Veins of the 
Arm, and under the Tongue and Breaſts, He 
gave Lambitives and Gargles, which they were 
ro uſe hot,and uſedFumigations as we have ta- 
ken notice already. tie adviſes ſhaving the 
Head, and to lay a Plaiſter to it, as likewiſe 
the Neck, which was alſo to be fomented and 
* covered with Woul. (+) In great peril of (uf. 
focation he pierced the Wind-pipe, and put 
a Reed or Pipe into it. When the diſcaſe be. 
gan to abate, he purged with El/aterium, to 
prevent a relapſe. He began the cure of an leo 
by } omiting allo z tho 1n this diſtemper they 
vomit of themſelves roo much, as we have ob- 


(i)Se- theChcp, ſerved that he did in a Cholera, which is like- 
of Vomitives, Wile a diſcale whoſe chiet ſymptom is vomit- 


ing. Afterwards he let blood from the Veins 
of the Arm and ot the Head, and cool 'd all the 
Diaphragm , not the Heart excepted ; and 


Ct) See the warm'd all thoſe below (&), by placing the pa- 
Chavrer of out. tient in a veſlel of warm water, and afterward 


anointing him continually with Oyls, or ap- 
plying Cataplaſms as hot as might be endured. 
He uſed alſo upon theſe occaſions Suppoſitors 
eight inches long, made with Houey only, and 
rubb'd at the end with Bulls Gall, This Sup- 
politor having - drawn away the neareſt excre- 
ments, he gave a Clyiter. Bur if the Suppoſi- 
rory had no etteet, he thruſt up the An the 
fnowrt of a pair ct Bellows, and having blown 
up the Belly and Inteftines, he drew the Bel- 
lows and gave the Clyiter. He gives a caution 
that this Clyſter be made of things which do 
not heat very much, but ſuch as ditlolve the 
excren.ents: and after it is taken, he orders 
the Anus to be ſtopt with a Sponge, and the 
Pacient be put into warm water, and keep the 

Clyiter as long as pollible. 
tHe bcgins his Cronical diſtempers with the 
Ex/iccating diſeaſe deicrib'd before, and taken 
notice 
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notice of as a kind of a Fhpochondriacal affetticn; 

For the cure of this evil, Hippocrates propoſed firit 

walking and exerciſe; and in caſe of weaknels, 

to make uſe of ſome cariiage, and to make 

ſhort Journeys. He adds, that they ought to 

take vomits and purges frequently, to ule cold 

Bathing in Summer and to anoint in Autumn 

and Winter, with Oyls; to drink Afes Ah 

or Whey, to abſtain from meats, either ſweet 

or ozly, and to uſe cooling things, and ſuch as 

keep the Belly looſe, and to take Chſtsrs. He 

mentions (k) the caſe of a young man, ſome- '!) Epidemf, 

thing like the diltemper we are ſpeaking of, s. ſub prior. 

thas was cured by repeated Bleeding. See the Chapter 
His Pthylical patients he firſt purg'd with of ble-dirg: 

pretty violent purges, ſuch as the Berries of | 

Thymelea or S; urge, After which he gave them 

Aſſes Milk or Cows Milk, mixt with a third 

part of Water and Boney, and afterwards all 

forts of Milk, whether Cows, Afles, Goats, 

or Mares, eithe? pure, or mingled as before, 

ro which he added a little Salt, when he had | 

a mind to make it purgative. (/) He burnt iy $4, 6, 

them likewiſe in the Back, and the Breaſt in £6, :;y of = 

ſeveral places, and kcpr the Ulcers open for chicurgery of 

fome time. Ar laſt he had recourſe to [ging Hippocrates. 


. the head, (m) the manner of which has been (m) See rhe 


21ven before. He dieced them in this diltem- ©b.pter of Pup- 
per ſometimes with Goars fleſh, and ſome- 4attves. 
rimes with Swines, which was the advice of 

Eſcula!ins, in the ſame cafe as we have ſeen 

before. He ordered likewiſe to rhoſe that 

could nor ealily expeRorate the matter with 

which their Lungs were ſtufr, ro eat very far 

falt Meats, in order to diſcharge the purn- 

lent matter, «ad cleanſe rhe Lungs. He al- 

lowd them the uſe of Wine m (mall quanti- 

ries, ſo it were not black and rough, bur 

ſuch as that which was an ingredient of the 

in) Cyceon before mentioned, which was a 8) Cee the 
potion he ordered in this cate. He adviſed, ;;\..., of Bi. 
mn ſhore; moderate exerciſing; and particularty',,, * 
walking. Y In 
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In an Emyema, which is a Diſeaſe akin to 
the Pthyſis, cauſed by a ColleRion of pury. 
lent matter between the Lungs and the 
Pleura, which often comes upon Pleurifies, 

(o) See the 146 propoſes (0) pr ging of the Breaſt, of which 
Chapter ofCi- }ofore. He has yet another cute by means of 
_ 9614s, curgery, of which hereafter. He cured pains 
= F : mn "IN he Head by firſt waſhing or fomenting it 
the polka long time with warm water, and afterwards 

F cauling ſneezing, by that means drawing away 


"I the Pituita, which he called pwrging the Head, 
He forbad Wine, and recommended moiſtnj 
If theſe were inſufficient, he open'd the win: ' 
of the Noſe and of the Fore-head, and if ftill the 
(p) See the diſtemper continued obſtinate, he made (p) i#- 


Chapter of Chi- ciſſons upon the head, or (q) camerized the 

rurgery below. yeins in ſeveral parts of it, as we ſhall ſee 

(7) Delocis in hereafter. He cured the ptwmeſcence, or the 

homine. over-growth of the Spleen, which comes upon 

Fevers, by giving Fhdragogses , and a Diet 

proper to diminiſh or purge flegm, If this were 

not ſufficient, he order d burning in ſeveral 

(r) Sir Places about the Navel, to draw out the water 

26 exe. That way, In another diſtemper of the Spleen 

p- *Y#2” he adviſes to cleave Wood, and to uſe abun- 

790*547%. dance of Exerciſe. Amongſt the diet he orders 
” if _ it: this caſe Dogs fleſh. 

_ H%. _—_— For the Dropſie he preſcribd. firſt a on 
4 © which tended wholly todry the body, to 
oy yr_ _— diſcharge the ſuper fixous humonrs. ) To this 
* end, he orders them to walk, and uſe as much 
thor ſays there . 
is better than Exerciſe as poſſible, to do laborious work , 
bis tranſlation [9e4t much, and fleep upon it. As for their 
of this paſſage. yet, he adviſed them to cat things dry and 
Gt) De ratio- ſharp, which is the way to make much water; 
ne vitus inand to be ſtrong, that they ſhould eat Toſte 
acutis, & Epi- ſteepr in Black Wine, and Oyl and Swines 
dem. lib. 5« y, fleſh boyl'd in Vinegar, drinking otherwiſe but 
69. very little, and then of thin ſmall White wine 

at firſt ; but when the diſtemper grew _=_ 
them, ftrong black Wine. If it happens, ſays 
he, that the Patient has a difficulty of breath- 
Ng, 
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ing,-in caſe it be Summer time, or he in the 
flower of his Age and luſty, he ought to be 
blooded in the Arm. In the place where Hip- 
corrater gives theſe gdire&ions, he ſeems ro 
confound rhe cure of the Drophe call'd Hy; o- 
ſarcidios, with that ſpecies abat 3s occaſron'd by, 
or accompany d with Wind, which are the two 
kinds of this diltemper mencion'd in this place. 
There are, \ays he, two forts of Dropſies, one 
calld Hypofarcidios, which.is not to be avoided 
when it is coming, the other which is with. wind, 
which is not to be cured but by great luc which ( t)See the lift 
requires abundance of exerciſe, hard labour ,*f Dijeaſes 
and fomentations, and. t they live very \nown .to Hip» 
temperately and ſparivgly,, that. they eat things PrAtes aboves 
dry and ſharp, &c. as before. I fu . 
the cure of the firſt ſort of the Deophe to 
commence at theſe laſt words, that what he 
ſaid before in ſhort of exerciſe, fomentations 
and temperance, rclpeds-the latter; at leaſt, it 
the-ſame method is deſigned for borh. | 
Beſides theſe Remedies, Fip; ocrates propoſes... 
in other places Prgers that carry off Water - 
and Flegm, and not Bile. And again, (=) he («De intern, 
elſewhere diſtinguiſhes a Droplie proceeding ft. This 
from the Liver, from that which ariſes from 5% 7s aſcrib- 
the Sileen. He orders in the former of theſe *, ts Cnidiay 
diftempers, a Medicine compoſed with Marje- yficlans, 
rom boiled in Wme, and £Laſeriitinm to the 
quantity of a Tare. This potion was fſuc- 
cceded by Goars Milk, of which four Hemi. 
ae were to be taken with a third of Water 
and Honey. He ordered abſtinence from fo- 
lid nouriſhment for the ftrſt ten days, in 
which time he diſcovered, whether the Diſ- 
eaſes were mortal -or not, and dyring that 
time aPriſan boil d.with Honey, and ttrained, 
2nd to.drink a fort of White Wine which he 
ſpecihes, and was pot. very ſtrong, The ten 
days over, he allowed them to eat a Cock 
roaſted, which rhgy were to cax hot, and.) gee therts 
(») P Pies, Al} 3 Certain fort of Fiſh which he upon the Chay-. 
Y 2 tamed er of. Diet. 
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named, with the aforeſaid Wine, but when 
the Water began to come to the Belly, he 
came. to the Remedies before-mentioned, to 
the black rough Wine, to exerciſe, &c. For 
the Dropſie which came from the Spleen, he 
ave arfirſt Hellebore in order to vomit, and 
afterwards he purged with (x)Cneormm, Juice of 
Hipporhae, or (Cnidian Grains, after which came 
Als Milk to the quantity of eight Hemine, 
ſweetned with a little: Honey. theſe Re- 
medies failed, he had recourſe to Surgery, ag 
we ſhall ſee anon. | 
(y ) For the Cure of a Quartan Age, Hip 
cocra:es began with purging downward, which 
was ſucceeded with purging the head, after 
which he purged once again as before. And 
if the Ague continued, he let ſlip the time of 
ewo Fits, and then bathed them in warm wa- 
er, and at coming out of the Dn gone him 
f the ſeeds of (z) Henbane and ake, the 


rhere may be .yantity of a grain of Millet each, Laſſer pitium 
fthr =_ , 


ſome miſtake Trefoil, each the quantity o 


in the Dije © 


theje Medic a- 


ment s. 


Þ-.4 
=. 


ee 
all infus'd in pure Wine. If the parts were 
otherwiſe luſty and healthful, and if a Fever 
came upon being over tired with a Journey, 
and afterwards turned to a Quartan Ague, 
he began with Fomentations, and afterwards 
gave a mixture ofGarlick andHoney and Len- 
rile Broth, in which was Honey and Vinegar. 
When the fick man had taken this Meſs, he 
made him vomit ; and after having bathed in 
s hot Bath, as ſoon as he was cool, he drank 
Ciceon with water, and in the evening was 
permitted to eat light victuals as much as he 
could. In the following Fit he bathed hot ; 
and after being cover'd with abundance of 
Cloaths forcd /weat, and drank a potion 
made with the Roots of white Hellebore of the 


Tength of three fingers, a Dragm of Trefoi/, 


Juice of Laſerpitiam the __ of two Beans, 
with pure Wine 3 and if he had an inclinati- 
on to vomit he vomited, if not, a vomit was 
_ given 


—__ 
__ 
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ven after purging the Head. At other times 
be ſhould uſe a light ſharp Diet, and if the 
Fit took him faſting, the vomiting Medicine: 
was omitted, 

In a Diarrhea and Dyſentery , with 
gripes and ſwelling of the Feet, Hippocrates 
obſerves, that Meal boi/d in Milk, that is, 
Milk-Porridge, was more ſerviceable than 
Goats Whey, which he made uſe of before. 
He adds, that another perſon fick of the 
ſame diftemper, did well upon eating boiled 
Aſſes Milk, He had before obſerv'd, that (p,) rae 
Whey and Milk, in which red hor Flints had ** *. 
been quenched, had relieved a perſon in the 
ſame caſe, by which we may ſee that Hippocra-,,; 4 wo 
tes made uſe of any thing but Mik to theſe ,,j;., mage, 
diſtempers. In. another place he propoſes for ;.,;,,;., of the 
the ſame. diftemper. Beans boil'd with Rubia 41, mertion 
Tinttorww, in fav Broth. There is yet another »89þ, [ever g! 
very peculiar Remedy for a Dyſentery, in the oth:y ways ef 
Chapter of the Writings of Hiprocrates, uſeng milk. 


TE TVpw/uty 07, 
We may ſee ly 


CHAP XXIV. 


Of Womens Diſiemyers. 


'T He body of Worhen being made otherwiſe 
than that of Men, as likewiſe its peculiar 
diftempers ; theſe depend chiefly upon the 
arrix, and are very numerous, as we fnay 
ſee by the liſt before given. Hippocrates has 
placing of rhupart afpreahd, wihch be Fopprte 
placing of x t aid, which he ſuppoſes 
might hot ouly be relax'd, and hang out, but 
that it might hikewiſe be retra&ed as far as the 
Liver or Heart, and even to the Head, or turn 
its Orifice to the right or left, or backwards 
or forwards. Of all theſe motions, that ac- 
cording to Hippecrares, which was accompani 
with the moſt diſmal ſymptoms, was the re- 
tration of it, whereby it aſcended and preſs'd 
the Liver, the Head, ang the upper parts; 
this producing in Women a ſudden change of 
Colour, grating of the Teeth, and other ſym 
toms like Epileptick, a difficulty of breath- 
ing even to abſolute ſuffocation , a priva- 
_ ſenſe, and an uniyerſal cold , like 
my oy mater 


Ty 
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To remedy this, Hippocrates order'd the 
per part of Belly to be ſwathed, preſſing hs 
Matrix gently downwards, and forcing 0 
their Mouths, poured down the richett Wine, 
and after they were come to themſelves, gave 
them a Purge , and after that Aſſes Milk. 
If the diſeaſe was obſtinate, after having re- 
duced the Matrix to its place, he gave them 
a decoftion, in which was Caſtor, Conyza, 
Rue, Cummin of Ethiopia, Rhadiſh-Seeds, 
ulphur and _ He burnt under their 

es 


S 

Noles likewiſe 1 _—_ things, ſuch as Wooll,. 

Pitch, Caſtor, Brim oo cher, Horns, 

and Feathers, and the ſnuff of a Lamp juſt 

extinguiſh'd, with intention to fetch them 

to themſelves, to make them (weaf, and to 

reſtore the Matrix. In the mean time he 

anointed below with ſweet Oyls, and Liquid 

Perfumes, ſuch as that which he cal!'d(a) Neto- Pa df of 

«mn, He likewiſe uſcd divers other Remedies ,,;,,, - 
th internal and external, amongſt which we g.,;,v Rome. 

muſt not forget the Peſſaries. Thele were a fort gies. 

of Swppoſitors to thruſt up the Neck of the Ma-(4) rg; 

trix 3 they were made of Wool or Lint, mixt,' , _ » F 

' with divers other things, Oyl, Wax, Powder, ; 

&c. it was made round and like a finger. In the 

diſeaſe before mentioned, Hiptocrates ' made 

Peſſaries made with Caſtor, Myrrh , Penceda- 

num, Pitch, Melanthium, and ſometimes even 

(c) the Brupreſtis, and Cantharides, mixing all (c) 4 fort of 

theſe with Oyntments and Wool, +» Fly reſembling 
It is obſervable, that the uſe of Peflaries Cantharides. 

was very common among the Ancients, and There wes 

that it was almoſt the- univerſal Medicine m hewije an 

Womens caſes. They-us'd it almoſt for alt Herb of this 

intentions, to relax, to lenifie, to draw; to ir- Name. 

ritate, to cleanſe, and dry the Matrix, &<c. 

uſing ſometimes Oyls and Fat, fometimes the 

juice of Herbs, ſometimes things very irrita- 

tive, as Nitre, Scammony, Tithimale, Garlick, « 

Caummin, Cantharides, and the like, and ſome- 


rimes reſtringents, as the Rind and Flower 
Y 4 of 


(dy Be moth, 
wulier Ib. rv. 
& <qde ratwa 
mulch. 


-;Lib.delo- 
+ 17 komime 


The Hiftory of 
of Pomgranates, Sumach, and ſometime 4r0- 
maticks, and Plants of ſweet Smell. 

Ncr was it in the ſuffocation of the Matrix 
only that theſe Peflaries were in uſe, but m 
all other diſtempers of that part. They were 


. imploy 'd to provoke or check the Menſes, a- 


gainſt Relaxations, ſuperfluity of Humours, 
Ulcerations, and Inflamations, the Drophe, 
Fluor Albas and Sterility 3 they procur'd A- 
bortions and brought away dead Children, and 
the Secundines, and promoted' the purgations 
of Women after Labour, &c. 

. Hippocrates uſed yer other Medicines in the 
cure of the aforeſaid diſtempers. We ſhall 
examine his method of treating two oppoſite 
diſtempers, the ſuppreſſion of the Menſes and 
the too great quantity or too frequent returns of 
them, The hiſt of theſe he cur'd (4) by pur- 
pers and vomits. And after the uſe of ſharp 
Peſlaries, Perfumes, Fomentations, and hot 
Baths twice a day, he gave inwardly ſeveral 
Medicines which experience had taught him 
to be very powerfully moving that way. He 
usd ſometimes upon this occaſion Crethmns 
or Smpier boild in Wine, made of the Tree 


call d Tzda, the Herb Mercary and Chiches.” 


Bur if theſe Remedies were too weak, he pre- 
par'd a drink, in which were five Cantharides 
without heads, wings, or feet ; Water-cal- 
trops, Anthemus, ' Smallage-ſeeds, and fifteen 
dry'd epgs infus'd in ſweet Wine. To the (ame 
incention he” gave likewiſe the leaves and 
flowers of Ranznculus, infusd in the ſame 
Wine, Dittany of Crete, Hogs Fenel , Panax , 
Peons Roots, Seeds of white Violets, the 
Juice of Colworts of Laſerpitinms to the quan- 
tity of a Verch, and Creſ5-ſeeds, theſe two 
latter infus'd in Wine or Birch's Milk. Hip- 
pocrates uſed likewiſe divers other Simples not 
mention > here. ' 4, 
i In an immoderate Flux, he charges to ab- 
ſain from (e) Bathing; and any thing that 
» ' 4 . of - may 
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may heat, from all Diuretick Medicines or 

Laxative, and to make the Bed higheſt at the 

feet, and to ule reſtringent Peſlaries, ( f) He (f ) De mory. 

order'd the Belly and lower parts to fo- mul. liv. 2. 

mented with a Sponge, or Cloths dipt.in cold 

Water, or to drink a compoſition of #arſly- 

ſeeds dried ar the fire, and fifted, and the 

ſeed of Hedge Muſtard prepar'd the ſame way ; 

Pepliunm or Popp —__ lifted with courſe 

Flower ; Nettle-ſeeds, Moſs of the Wild , O- 

live, Ganuls, Rue, Marjorum, Pennyroyal, Barly- 

meal, Wheat-flower, Goats Milk, Cheeſe, all 

made into a kind of (g) Ciceon. Belidesthele(g) See the 

Remedies which Hippocrates uſed in the begin- Chap. of Dier 

ning of the diſtemper, he apply 'd likewiſe 

under the Breaſts a large (b)Cnppine Feſſel ; but (4) Apboriſm. 

when the Flux of blood began to diminiſh 5% Se#. 5. 

and ſtop intirely, he us'd the following Re- 

medies. He gave pwrges and womits, and usd 

lenifying and reſtringent IITEns below, 

which was ſucceeded by a Cataplaſm made ot 

the Meal of Spelt, with the Bran of Wild 

Figs and Olive Leaves. After this he came to 

Cows Milk, either raw or boiled, according 

to the condition of the Patient. Furtherhe ,, ., _ 

recommends the ſeeds of Eriſimum, parch'd ( / Kays 

and drank with Wine, Perfume confifting of 7* 90x. 

Vinegar, Sulphur, Spelt, Myrrh, (i) and the 74s {oft in my 

fruit of the Serpent, Theſe latter Remedies re- 9/9" was the 

lateto a particular ſort of bleeding, which he "* af ſome 

ſays come from the places below the ( & ) Ar-7,97 8 _ 

ticulations, In another place he reckens hem- k) uTd Toy 

lock among thoſe inward Medicines : Take ©5%e=r. 

ſays he, 4s mach hemlock as you can with three T't» wird ſig. 

fingers, and drink it with water, Weſhall make "1*5 /everal 

ſome refleftions upon theſe Medicines, in the ''"85 m Hip- 

Chapter of Heraclides of Tarentum. OY mY and 
Tho'e fluxes cf blood, which were accompa- agg” : my 

nied with an ill ſmell, ſharpneſs, pain, and ,,,,, þe v5... 

other ſymproms, were cured much after the z, x See = 

ſame manner. He gave white' Hellebore, and wore 1 wngs th 

aftefwards {cine other *piirge, and then ied th- Lift ot Dil 
A | | t!1C eaics, | 
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the fame: aſtringents and lenihers. as before, 


We muſt not here forget, behides the Fomen- 
tations, he recommends the uſe of Cefors or 
Tnjeftions for the Matrix, in caſe of Ulcers and 
ſome other diſorders of that part ; theſe con- 
fiſting of the ſame ingredients with the Cara- 
plaſms, Fomentations, and Peſlaries, He 
uſed alſo in this cure Aﬀes Milk, adviſing allo 
by way of Diet, Herbs that were not bi- 
ring, clammy Fiſh boyl'd with Onions and 
Corriander-ſeeds, in ſweet oyly pickle, Swines 
Fleſh, Lamb or Mutton, rather boyl'd than 
roaſted, to drink ſmall White Wine with a 
little Honey, not to uſe too much nor too hot 
bathing. The Matrix at length being ſuffici- 
ently moiſtned, and the Acrimony of the hu- 
mours taken off, he forbad bleeding abſo- 
lutely, and closd all witha courſe of re- 
woo Medicines , ſuch as before-menti- 
oned. 


— 


_—_— 


C H A P. XXV. 
Of the Chyrurgery of Hippocrates. 


(4) Ser tore (4) I}, Here Medicines failed, he had recourſe. 
of this in the to the Knife, and where the Knife was 
general 24, waſerviceable, he fought Remedies from Fire, 
xims f the Hippocrates had from Chyrurgery theſe two 
watie '# Jaſt Remedies, or the manner of uſing them, 
HpPocrates, and ſeveral other ways of relieving men a- 
#zainſt their diſtempers. He praiſed Phar- 
macy by Chyrargery. The ſame perſon in thoſe 
days exerciſed all parts of Phyſick in general 3 
and he that adviſed a Medicine, or an Opera- 
t10:1, prepar'd and perform'd them himſelf, or 
at icatt caus'd them to be prepar'd or per- 
form'd oy his Servants; that work d _—_— 
ately 
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ately under his eye and direQ&ion. This Galen 
takes notice of, and it is apparent from the 
bare reading the works of Higpocrates, In the 
Oath which he exa&s of his Scholars, he ob- 
liges them »ot to Cut for the Stowe, but ta leave 
that operation to hoſe who made 4 particular = 
ſeſſion of it ; which ſuppoſes that the exerciſe of 
other branches of Surgery was allow'd of. 
One of his Books likewiſe treating only of (þ) *1yrqetoy, 
thingsrelating to Surgery,is call d the (6) Phy- See below, to- 
ans repofitery, and not the Surgeons, which ward; the end 
ought to have been the Title, 1t Surgery in « the firt Book 
thoſe days had been a diſtin&t Art from that of the ſecond 
of Phyſick .But inſtead of that, (c) Swgery had fare. 
not ſo much as a particular name, or at leaſt (c) We rften 
was not known by that name, nor is it to be f-1d in Hippo- 
found apy where in the Works of Hippocrates, Crates tbe fols 
nor did begin to be in uſe, till che time of lowirg word:, 
the divifion of Phyſick, of which we ſhall X#2'9:%5, 
ſpeak hereafter. Xp4Z16 
Xe $172 
which ſomewhat reſemble that of x#97up yi PR but don't exa#ly ſignify the 
fame thing; the firfl of which words are «ſed by our Author ro ſignify the att. 
jon or manner yf operating. whereas the ratter.atho as we have obſeryd: 
before in the Chapter of Cbicon, it ſignifies in flrifineſs operation of the 
hand, yet has been given to the art itſelf, which teaches the manner e/ 


operating, and nat to the ation or operation itjelf. 


But names altering not the nature of things, 
however the Art whic teaghes 0 cure diſtempers 
by Manxal ations, was call d, Hippocrates 
unqueſtionably was Maſter of it, and it made 
un a great part of his praftice in gene- 
ral, 
" We have ſeen before that he b«rnt or can 
terized the Breaſt and Back of Prhiſica/ men, 
and thoſe whoſe Spleen was over-grown. The 
Inſtruments he made uſe of for this end, were 
ſometimes (4d) red hot Jrons, ſometimes Spindles (4)K:viiews 
of Box, iteept in boy] d Oyl, ſomerimes a ſort i.e. an If a- 
of Muſhrooms, which be burge upon the part, meat proper e: 
and ſometimes what he call' Linun Ow Purh, 

Lo 
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He made great uſe of all thoſe ways of burning 

in all fxed pains ſettled in a particular part, 

- for A in the Gout ;y Sciatica he 

urnt the Toes, Fingers, and Hips, with 

Ce) IO Linum Cradum. A famous (e) Engliſh Phy- 
Sydenham. fician not long ſince dead, compar'd this way 
of cauterizing to that of the Indians, with a 
fort of Moſs call'd Moxa, but he was mi- 
ſtaken in it. He was led into this errour by 
the ordinary interpreters of Hippocrates, who 
the word #ubaver Linum Crudum under- 
ſtand Flax, whereas the Greek word fignifies, 
, Cloth made of Flax, which bas never been whi. 
Cf ) _—_ tened. The learned (f) Mercurialis, who was 
frxth Bao was no ſtranger to this latter tgnification, 


ia Te. : . 
regs did nevertheleſs believe that in this place by 


Athenzus lib, Meant with Srpes or fine Flax ; but 'tis more 
9. Euſtathius probable that the Ancient way of cauterizing 
in Odys, lib.g, with Linwm Crudum, or rather with new 
Heſy chius , flaxen Cloth was the ſame with that in pra- 
Phavorinus, Rice at preſent in «:gyprt. (g) The Egyptians, 
and other Lext- ſays Proſper Alpinus, Rolled 4a little Cottos 
cographers. in a piece of Linnen in the form of a Pyramid, 
(g) De Medi- ,ud ſetting fire to the Cone of the Pyramid, ap- 
cio. [Feypt. ply'd the baſes upon the place to be canterized. 
11D. 3. Cap. 12+ Tn this operation 1t 1s not the fire only which 
burns the Cauſtic Oyl , which diftils along 
the Linnen, contributes very much to it. 
Cauterizing was ſo familiar an operation to 
Hippocrates, that there is ſcarce any Chronical 
diſtemper wherein he does not propoſe it. In 
the approach of a Dropſie he cauterized the 
Belly in eight places about the Liver. In pains 
alſo of the Head he apply'd eight Cauteries 
upon tnat, two about the Ears, two behind 
the Head, two in the Neck, and two near the 
corners of the Eyes, When Cauteries were in- 
efte&tual, he made an inciſion all round the 
Forehead in form of a Crown, keeping the 
Lips of the wound open and ſupported by put- 
ting Lux between them, to give a vent to the 
blood 2nd humours, | The 


1 
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The ſame inciſions he practiſed in Rleans 
which fall wpon the Eyes, and uſed them as well 
in the back as the head. 

Thoſe that conſider the violence and obſtina- 
cy of theſe ſorts of diſtempers , eſpecially 
they that are ſubje&t to them ought not te 
wonder if he has gone about to cure them by 
means as rigorous and ſevere; nor is it to be 
wondered art, that abundance of theſe diſtem- 
pers are reckoned now almoſt incurable, the 
averſion or horror for Remedies of that na- 
ture, being ſo much greater than it formerly 
was, when they were not acquainted with 
theſe gentle merhods of Phylicks in uſe now a - 
days. | 
They made (o little ſcruple of cautcrizing 
or burning ary part , that it was done even 
where there was no d:ſtemper. The Scythian 
Nomades cauſed themſeives to be burnt in the 
Shoulders, the Arms, the Breait, the Thighs, 
and the Loins, to render their Bodies and 
Joints more luity and ftrong, and to conſume 
the ſuperfluous moiſture of the Fleſh, which 
made them leſs able, as they ſuppoſed, ro draw 
their Bows, and to dart their Javelins. They 
burnt alſo the Arteries of the Temples, and 


353 


behind the Ears, to prevent a (b) defluxion (5) See abwve 
upon their Hips, uſual amongſt them from roo '19* tr aſrn 


much'Riding, To theſe Scythians we may add 
the Sarmatians, whoſe Women, according 'to 
(;) Hippecrates,ride on Horſeback, uſe the Bow 
and ſaveling, while they are Maids go ro 
War, and are not permitted to marry, till 
tney have (lain three Enemies, and ſaci ificed 


to their Divinity, according to the cuſtom of 


their Country ; after they are marry 'd, they 
are exempted from War, except upon urgent 
occafions. Their right Breaſt is bxrxt in their 
infancy, witha red hot Iron, to hinder it from 
growing, and to transfer the ftrengcth entire 
to the Shoulder and Arm of the ſame ide. 
For this reaſon they were call'd _ , 
that 


0 the tir:i 
Clal;. 


(it) Lik. de 
Acre 2quic, & 


l9Ci:, 
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that 1s to ſay, without Zreafts. Their Hit, 
whether true or falſe, is to be found more at 
large in Juſtin, Strabo, and others. 
FEevocrates uſed alſo in a pain of the head, 
ariſing according to him from a Water in the 
Brain, or between the Skull and the Brain, a 
Remedy yet more formidable than the former. 
He open'd the Skull ſometimes with an inſtru. 
ment that carried away a piece of the Bone, 
(k) Tewrdn Which was call'd (&) Trepanning, from the 
Greek name of the Inſtrument. This operation 
An inflrumens Was Chietly invented for fraftures of the Skull 
for boring. #0 draw our by the hole ſmall pointed 
' ged pieces of Bones, which in theſe hor 2 
pricked the membranes of the Brain , or 
ro evacuate extravaſated blood, or purulent 
matter; which cauſed ſeveral little ſym 
- to raiſe the Skull when .it was deprel- 
ed. 
If Hippocrates yled theſe ſort of Remedigs 
for pains of the Head, or defluxions upon the 
Eyes, 'tis no wonder that he made uſe of 
Surgery in Difeaſes of more danger. He 
bold] bet the rw of thoſe * yore 
1) See above £rOU with an mpyena, When tne 
a A gentleſt Remedies proved inſufficient. Fif- 
Chronical Dij- teen days after he ſupposd the Pus to be 
eaſes, form'd or extravaſated in the Breaſt of thoſe 
| that had a Pleuriſfie or Peripneumony, he put 
them into a warm Bath, and ſetting them 
upon. a Stool, ſhook their \Shoulders , and 
laying his Ear to their Breaſt, liſtned if he 
heard any noife, and on each fide. This noiſe 
according to him was of leaſt danger when on 
the Lefe fide, and the incilion made therg 
with more ſafety. If the thickneſs of the 
Fleſh, and the quantity of the Pus, hinderd- 
him from hearing the noiſe, he choſe that 
de on. which the inflamatzon and pain had 
been greateſt; he made his 1ncifion rather 
hind than before, and as low as he could : 
and having firſt open'd the skin a 


or Tyv Tao, 
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Ribs with a large Razor, and afterwards ta- 
king one more narrow.and pointed, he wrapt 
a Rag or ſomething about it, ſo that _—_ 
appear d bur the point, ſo that it appear' 
9 about the length of the Thumb-nail, and 
thruſt it into that depth. The Pus being by 
this means drawn away in ſufficient quantity, 
he ſtopt the Wound wath a Tent of Linnen 
faſtned to a ſtring, and for ten days together 
drew every day ome Pus. The Pus being 
almoſt all drawn out, he {yringed the Wound 
with Wine and Oyl, and let it out about a 
dozen hours after. When the Pus began to 
be clear like Water, and a little thick, he put 
ioro the VVound a Tin Pipe, and as the bo 
mour ſpent itſelf, he leflen'd che Pipe, and {uf- 
fer'd the Wound by wy to heal yp. 
The ſame operation 


Navel or behind near the Hips, and drawing 
off the Water contain'd ; but he rakes exprels 
notice that but very few are cured this way, In 
another place he gives this caurion, that th:s 
operation ought to be ns'd betimes , before the 
diſtemper got too much ground, and that 
care ought to be taken not ro draw away al 
the Water at once, becanſe thoſe that loſe 
all the Pus or Water at a time, infallibly 


dye. 
(») In a Dropfee of the Breaſt, after having (n) 1b. &> 
repar'd thePatient asin-an Empyema, he lay d ts 1. aitc & 


e the third Rib, counting trom rhe laſt; 
and having bor'd it with a Be of Tropaums, 
he drew off a ſmall quantity of V Vater, and 
Rope the Wound with a Tent of Linum Cru 
dum, and having laid a ſoft Sponze upon ut, 
he ſwathed the part, for fear the ] ent ſhould 
tumble our. For twelve days topether he 
continud-to draw, after that he drew as long 
as It would run, endeavouring likewiſe to 
dry the Breafls by Medicines, and a particular 
method of Diet. 

In 


e usd (my) in a Drop-( m ) Lb. & 
ſe in the Belly, making th: incifhon near the *fictioninus 
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In inflamations of the Thighs, Legs, and 
Srrotwm, he orders boldly to (0) ſcarrifie the 
parts, o w fu. them ye ſeveral places 

nod with a ſharp Lancet. Hippocrates upon 
(p) OZureTy (p) wi occaſions uſed the boldeſt and war 
paxapeeTly io ult operations of Surgery. He open'd the 
Back to diſcharge an abſceſs of the Kidneys; he 
drew dead Children out of the Womb,with hooks, 
or 2 hook to which he gave the name of a 
Claw, beeaulſe it was like the Pounce of a Bird 
of Prey. He drew 'em out piecemeals when he 
could do no otherwiſe. But he gave parti- 
cular proof of his addreſs, in the cure of a 
diſtemper which he call'd Trichoffs, which is, 
(q) De vit-when the hair of the (q) Eye-lids turn in- 
ratione in acu- wards, which cauſe prickings, with intol- 
tis. This place Jexable pain. 'He took a Needle and Thread 
ſeems to me hich he paſt through the upper and moſt 
ſomewhat ow diſtended part of the Eye-lids downwards ; he 
yy - —_— another below the place where the firſt 
Sow" "tran. Was, afterwards ſowing and tying theſe two 
fateir word for Threads together till the Hairs fell out. They 
word, We ſhall Cut for the Stone likewiſe in this time, but 
ſee below the Hippocrates ſeems not to meddle with it him- 
differen ways elf, that praftice being already become a fe- 
of perferming parate buſineſs, as it appears by the Oath he 
this operation. gives his Diſciples, that they ſhould not cut for 
the Stone, but leave it t0 thoſe whoſe particular 

profeſſion it was, 
ppocrates praQtiſed all other parrs of Sur- 
gery. He reduc'd broken or diſlocated Bone! 
(1 ) The Book yery well ; (r) and the infliruQtion contain'd 
intualed, The jn his Books upon that ſubje&, are followed 


(0) KeTaug 9 


— to this day, as well as what regards the 
Shop, that of ,nowledge and difſtinions of the different 


Articulat jons, : . . 
+ a , forts of fratures and diſlocations, as in what 


Fraftures, 


relates to the proper Remedies for them. We 
ſhall not here go his rules upon this 
ſubjet, whether cotcerning the extenſion 
which ought to be made before the redwttion 
of the Bone to its place, or concerning the 


Inſtruments neceſſary to that purpoſe, or con- 
cerning 
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cerning the manner of $5andage and /tituation 
of the parcs after Reduion. 

Nor ſhall: we lay down all rhat he relates 
concerning the cure of Wowrnds and Ulcers, 
how to ſtop the blood by Aſtringemts, Ligatare, 
or Caxterizing of the largeſt Veſlels, ro nnite 
the Lips of a Wound by Sarzre, or otherwiſe, 
and to conſolidate it ; how to dererge or cleanſe 
an Ulcer, to dry it,or to caulc the Fleſh to grow, 
and at laſt ro Cicanize it. 

We ſhall refer this ro the Chapter of Cel. 
ſus, who has given us a compleat iyitem of 
Surgery, taken in great meaſure out of Hip- 
pocrates, of which we ſhall give an extract, 
We ſhall only take notice, that: the Powders, 
Oyls, and O1ntments which Hippocrates uſed in 
Surgery, were not drawn from Herbs only, as 
we ſuppos'd them to have been in the tine of 
Chiron, Eſculapius or his Sons. We find al- 
ready m the time of Hippocrates, ſeveral forts 
of Minerals in uſe, as-Nitre, Ailom, Verdigrieſa, 
Flower of Braſs, burnt Copper, Lead, Syodium, 
Chalcitis, and others of the like nature. 

Beſides the great variety of uſeful Maxims 
which Hippocrates delivers in Surgery, we 
find in his works ſome particular caſes very in- 
{tructive ro a Surgeon, to caution him not to 
_ the minuteſt Wounds, To riis end he 


re 


ates (s) ſeveral inſtances ot perſons that Cs) Epiiem. 


died of very flight Wounds in the Forehead, lib. 7. 


the Bone of which was a little laid bare ; 1n 
ſome others a ſimple Wound of the Finger -or 
Font has cauſed Convullions, ana been mur- 
ral to ſome; a bruiſe of the Finger, and-ro 
others a blow of the Hand upon the fore part 
of the Head given in play,has proved tatal, 

(:) Others after violent pain in the great 


Toe, and a few black ſpors coming ſuddenly (*) Ibid bib 1: 


wo a Tumour of the Heel, have died in two 
days. 


Z CHAP, 
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CH A P. XXVI. 


Opinions and Maxims of HBippocra- 
tes, concerning Phyſick, and Phyſici- 


ans in general, 


a) De priſca (4 L L Phyſick has been long fince eſta- 
co/yr , A bliſh'd, and the method and way of 
diſcovering, as they have already done, ſeveral 
excellent things which aſfilt ro diſcover ſeveral 
others, if the Inquirer be ftted for it 3 and 
being acquainted with the former diſcoveries, 
follows the old tra& : he that reje&s all thar 
has been done before, and takes another road 
in his Enquiries, boaſts of finding out of new 
things, bur deceives himſelf and others with 


him. 
(6) Lex, (6) Phyſick is the nobleſt of all Arts, but 
the 1gnorance of thoſe that praftice it, and 
thoſe that judge raſhly of ir, inake it the leaſt 
reſpe&ed. What is further miſchievous to 
Phyficians, is, that 'tis the only Art, that there 
is no other puniſhment allotted for thoſe that 
abuſe it by evil pra&ice, than ſhame or diſ- 
honor, of which ſuch ſort of men are inſen- 
fible. They are a ſort of Players that repre- 
ſent the perſons that they are not; for there 
are abundance of Fhyſicians by profeſſion, 
but few in reality, whoſe works juſtify their 
 pPretences. 
(c) De priſca (7) Phyfick, like other Arts, has irs good 
Medicina, and bad Workmen. (4d) The {Art is of great 
(4) Aphoriſm. extent, life ſhort, opportunity llippery, ex- 
L, lib. 1. perience falacious, and judgment difhcult, 
It is not enough that the Phyſician does ihis 
duty, the Patient and rhoſe about him muſt 
do theirs, and things about him muſt be in 
conventent order. 
| (e) To 
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(e) To arrive at any conhiderable degree (-) Lex, 
of knowledge in Phvtick , the following con- 
ditions are necc{larily requir'd. Firſt a natu- 
ral aptne(ſs. mcans of inftrution, ſtudy and 
application from the Youth, a docil and ſa- 
gacious wit, diligence, and long obſcrya- 
tion. | | 

(f) A Phyſician ought not to be aſhamed , 
to inform himſelf, tho vy the meaneſt people, |, 
of Remedies conarm'd by experience. By 
this means, in my opinion, the Art of Phyſick 
grew up by. degrees, rhat 1s by. amaſling and 
colieRing obſervations of rhe ſeveral particular 
caſes one by one, which being all put toge- 
ther, make one entire bodv. 

(2) Some make it their buſineſs ro decry Os (2) De arte. 
thers, without, gaining any other advantages 
themſelves, an ſhewing a vain Oſtentarion 
of their Learning, In my opamion there 1s 
more wit 1n inventing and finding out things 
uſeful, which & Phyſkck, and in perfeQing 
what 15 not yet {o, than to lay our ſelves our 
in diſingenuous difc:urſes , ro deſtroy amongſt 
the ignorant and unexperienced, thoſe things 
that have been deliver d by men of ability, 
and eltabliſhed by experience, 

{h) Thoſe that attack Phyſick upon pre- (4) Ibidem, 
rence, that many dye under the hands of the * 

:t Phyſicians, have generally as much reaſon 

to blame the Conduct of the Patient as of 

the Phyſician. As if the latter could nor bur - 

order amiſs, and the former could never be 

irregular, which is but too frequent. Bur 

why ſhould not they rather 1mpute th- 

death of the Pacieat to the 4ncurableneſs of 

his diltemper, than the unskilfulneſs of the . 
Phyſician that had the care of him. 

7; Net that Phyficians never are in fault ; (7) D* rriics 
thoſe that are leaſt fo, ought to be leait medi-124. 
eſteemed ſo, but it js hard to tind one fo ju- 

G1ELOUSAS 18 requilit. 


f) Przcepti- 


ncs, 


Z > +) The 
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(1!) Epidem. (4) The ableſtPhyſicians ſometimes are de- 


Ib, 6, ceived by caſes like one another. 
(!) Lib de fla- (7) Obſcure and doubrful diſtempers are 
Lil us, judg d more by conje&ure than Art, tho in 


this caſe thoſe rhat have experience are pre- 
ferrable to thoſe that have nor. 
(m) De victus (mm) One Phyſician often approves what 
ratione 13 acu- another does not. This expoſes their Art to 
15, the calumny of the people, who therefore 
imagining ir to be altogether vain, compare it 
ro that of the A»gsrs, of whom one ſays of the 
ſame Bird, that if it appears on the Left fide 
it is a good omen, if on the Right a bad one, 
and others the quite contrary. 
(n) Przcepti- (#) We ovght never to warrant the ſuc- 
Ones, ceſs of a Medicine, for the minutelt circum- 
ſtances cauſe the diſtemper to vary, and make 
'em ſometimes more tedious and dangerous 
than we expeted. 

(0) The end of Phyſick is abſolutely ro 
cure Diſeaſes, or at leaſt to abare their vio- 
lence 3 but thoſe that are deſperate, ought ne- - 
ver to be undertaken, that is, where the di- 
temper 1s of it ſelf incurable, or become (o 
by the total deſtrution of the Organs ; for 
Phyſick reaches not ſo far. 

Cp) Lib. de (p) A Phyfician ougnt to viſit his Patients 

decenti habi- - * 5 xg) tak and to be very attentive to every 

fre, LNINg. | 

(a2) Lib de (9) Tis requiſit for the credit of a Phyſici- 

medic9. an, that he ſhould have a healthy look, and a 
good complexion ; for men are apt to ſuſpeR, 
chat he that has not his own health, can 
ſcarce be inſtrumental to procure it to ano- 
ther in the fame caſe. 

(r) Ibid & de (r ) A Phytician ought to be decent in his 

decent habitu. habit, grave in his manners, moderate in all 
his ations, chait and modett in the converſa- 
tion he 1s obligd to have with Women; no 
lotterer, ready to anf'ver every body with 
can:lour; ſober, patient, ready to do his duty 
without diſturbing himſelf, 

(s) Tis 


(» ) Lib dear- 


rc 
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(s) "Tis no diſhonour ro a Phylician, when (; 
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he 15 1n doubt about the mecrhod of treating his 11-acs, 


Patient in any caſe, ro call in other Piylicians, 
and ro conſult with them, what is to be done 
to the beneht of the Patient. 

( c ) In point of Fees, a Phyfician ought to , 
be honelt, and goud narur d, and to hav: a \ 
regard to the aviliry of the Patient. 
ſome occations he ought neither to ask nur 
expe&t a Fee, eſpecially if the Patient be a 
poor man,or a {tranger, whom he is ovhiged ip 


relieve. 


There are other uccafions wherein the Phy- 
fician may agree with his Pati:znt betore; 
hand for his reward, thac the Patient may 
with more confidence commit himſelf to 
his care, and be aſlurd that he will not de- 


ſert him. 


On 


( } ['dem, 


(v) Thoſe thar thought Phyhck an in- © 1 P- priſca 
vention, that deſerv'd to be attributed to the m-dicins. 


Gods, have not only followed the common 
right rcefon 


opinion , 
alſo 


This is what Hippocrates ſays of Phylick 
From whence we may draw two 
inferences of importance to our Hiſtory. 
Firſt, That there were a great number of 


in general. 


Phyticians in his time, although bur few 


good ones.. Secondly, That the uſc of Cue- 
ſaultations was allo than elt.colith'd. 


And laitt- 


ly, That Phyſtick was cven then expos d 


to derraction an 


fiance. 


Calumny,., as Well as 
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CH AP. XXVII. 
Of the Writings of Hippocrates. 


(CC, Oncerning the Writings of this Ancient 
Phyſician, there are three things chiefly to 
be obſerv'd. Firſt, The eſteem they have al- 
ways met with, Secondly, The diſtinQion 
between thoſe Writings which are legirimare, 
and thoſe that are ſuppoſiritious. Thirdly, His 
Language and Stile.* In the firit place the 
Writings of Hippocrates have been always had 
m particular veneration. Galen ſays, that 
whas Hippocrates has delizer'd has always been 
eſteemed as the word of a God, and aſſures ns, 
that if what he writ be a little obſcure thro his 
brevity, or if he ſeems in certain places to have 
omitted ſome little things, he has — 
written nothing which was not wcry much to the 
purpoſe, The —_ of Hippocrates, ſays Sui- 
das, are very well known to all that ſiudy Phy- 
fich ; we haveſuch a __ for them, that oy 
think what he has ſaid, to come out of a Divine 
Month, and not a Human. 

A plain mark of the eſteem that all Ages 
have had for the Writings of Hippocrates is, 
that there is ſcarce any Author who has had 
ſo many Commentators. Amongſt the moſt 
Ancient of them, Galen ſpeaks of one Aſcle- 
piades, Rufus Epheſins, Sabinus, Metrodorar, 
Saryrus, Heraclides, Tarentinus, Heraclides 
Erythrews, and one Zenxtis, to whom we may 
add Galen himſelf, and Celſas, who have of- 
ten tranſlated him word for word- 

We ſhall mention another party of theſe 
Authors in the ſequel. He has fad undoubt- 
edly ſeveral others among the Ancients , 
without reckoning thoſe that explain d his 
obſcure words, as we ſhall ice by and by; 
An 
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And the number of the Moderns is greater, 
as we ſhall ſhew in its proper place. 

To come ro the diſtin&tion of the true Wri- 
tings of Hippocrates from the (purious, we ſhall 
begin with a Liſt given by Eretian. 

This Author, who hv'd under Nero, di- 
ſtinguiſhing:the Books of Hippocrates, or theſe 
which paſt for ſuch in his tune, according tv 
the ſubje& of which they treated, ennumerates 
the following. The Books, ſays he, which re- 
lates to the Dottrine of ſigns, are the Book called 
the Proznoſtick, two Booggs of Predictions, (whico 
two latter are not Hippocratess, 4s we (ha/l 

hereafter, and the Book of the Humor, 
The Books which relate to Phyſick, and which are 
the moſt rational, are the Book of the winds, of 
the Nature of Man, of the Epulepji, «f the Na- 
ture of Children, of times and ſeaſons, The 
Books concerning the manner of treatiig diſtem- 
pers, are the book of frattares, of th: articula- 
tions, of ulcers, of wounds, and darts of wounds, 
of the head, of the Phyſicians repoſnory , that cal- 
led Mocblicas of the Emeroides and Fiſtla's, 
of diet, two of dijeaſes, of Fiiſan, of the laces or 
parts in man, two gooks of Womens aiſtemperz, 
one of barren Women, one of Nonriſhment, and 
one of Waters, The Aphoriſms and ſix Books of 
Eridemick diſeaſes, treat of mixt matters. Tooſe 
which follow concern the Art in general ; the 
Book entitnled the Oath, that called the Lam, 
and that of the Ancient Phyſick. As for his Am- 
baſſadors Speech nd the Speech at the Altar, 
they ſerve only to prove the kindneſs of Hippe- 
crates to his Country, but concern not Piy- 
fick at all. Galen tpeaks of one Arremigor ns 
C.pito, and one Dioſcorides, both of Alexa 
dria, who colleted and publ;thed tne works 
of Hippocrates together. 

Be adds, that this Edition had the approva- 
tin cf the =Tmperor Adrian, undcr whom 
they Iivd, and who had a great aizecion for 
Ph ck. However, Gaiez axes theum with 
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taking too much liberty, and changing ſeve. 
ral words of the Text, which they did noe 
underſtand. VVe don't certainly know whe- 
ther the Catalogue of the Books of Fiippocy a- 
zee, publiſh'd by theſe Authors, were greater 
than that which Erotian gives us, but tis pro. 
bable it was, fince Galen, who follow'd them 
very near, mentions ſeveral Books of Hippo- 
crates's, or that paſt for his, whoſe names 
are nuc met with in Erotians Catalogue. 
T..eſe Books are, that of Afﬀettions and o- 
ther of internal Afﬀettions, and two others of 
Diſeaf's Befides choſe mentioned by Erotian, 
Galen (peaks alſo of an Addirian to the Book 
cali'd Mecblicw, which is the Book we now 
have of the nature of the Bones, He ſaw like- 
wiſe the Title of the Book of the Glands, 
which paſt for Heppocratess, though Galen 
thought it ſpurious. He acknowledg'd like- 
wiſe the Book, enticuled, Tht Seven Months 
Rirth, the following, which is, of the Eighth 
Mnths Bir th, oeing but a part of the former, 
Galen (eems alſo to ſpeak of ſeveral Books of 
Diet, whereas Erotian quotes but one- And 
although that he believed not that the ;renors- 
ons of Cos were Hippocratess, "tis apparent 
that they paſs d commonly for ſuch in his 
time, and that the ſeventh Book of £pidemich 
diſeaſes, was likewiſe generally received, tho 
Galen lookt upon't as manifeſt], ſpurious. 
Swidas, the lateſt Greek Author, ſpeaks this 
of the books of Hippocrates, at the end of the 
paſſage before cited. The firit, ſays he, of 
the books of Hippocrates contains the Oath, the 
ſecond his Predittions, the third the A;horiſms, 
a work above human capacity, The fourth 
contains that admirable: colle&ion which 
goes by the name of Hexecontabiblos, that is 
roſay, con/i/ting of ſixty Books, which con- 
rain all the xelt that relates ro Phylick and 
Philoſophy. | | 


We 
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We have yet remaining as many as 
Suidas reckons, thoſe whoſe Titles are found 
neither in Erotian, nor that I know of in 
Galen, are the following. The Book of the 
Nature of a Woman, of what relates to Virgins, 
cf the Seed, of the fleſh, ot Superfetation, of the 
time of Childrens breeding of teeth, of the Heart, 
of the Sight, of the Eve, of Anatomy, of the 
manner of drawing dead Children ont of the womb, 
of the Phyſician, of decent habir, aud of Pre- 
cepts, 

We fknd at the end of the Colle&ion of Hip- 
pocrates's works certain pieces under the name _ 
of (4) ſtrange pieces. Thele conhiit of Letters, (a) Ta ifs 
ſuppoſed to have been ſent or received by Hip- 71x, 

ocrates, or written upon his account, of an 
Aft of the Senate of the Athenians in his favour ; 
two diſcourſes mentioned by Erotian by the 
name of the Speech of the Embaſſy, or Depmrari- 

0», and of the Speech before the Altar, of which 
the firſt -is attributed ro Theſſalns, the Son of 
Hippocrates, the {ccond to Hippocrates himſelf ; 
of his Life and Genealogy wrirten by Sorenxs, of 
a lictle book of Pargers, and another of the 
manxer of giving hellebore. 

We ſhall not trouble the Reader with all 
the Criticks have ſaid concerning the diſt ini- 
on of the true Writings of +:ippocrates from rhe 
counterfeit,or ſuppofititious. We ſhall only take 
norice that ſeveral were already ſuſpeRed in the 
time of Galen, and Erotian himſelf amongſt 
thoſe which they give us the liſt of. Some of 
theſe Books have been aſcrived to the Sons of 
Hippocrates; others to his Son-in-Zaw,or to his 
Grandſons,orto hs Diſciples,or to hisPredeceſſors, 
as the book of Articuiations, and of Frattares, 
which ſome have thought to have been writ by 
his Grandfather, who was of the ſame name,tho 
others have maintained that this firſt Hippo. 
crates wrote nothing. They have likewiſe 
aſcrid'd them ro other Phyſicians, who lived 
either butore, or ai the ſame time with him, 
NOR -- and 
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Chapter of !the books of Hi 
foigns of Diſ- 


eaſes. 
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and to the Philoſophers, as Democritzs, who is 
ſupposd to be Author of the book of the na- 
rure of man. Galen, with abundance of rea- 
ſon, imputes this fathering of Books and Title, 
ſo frequent among the Antients, to the Cove. 
touſneſs of the firſt Copyers, and he tells ys 
that the confiderable ſumms, which the Ki 
Attalus and Prolomy, who vied who ſhould have 
the fineſt Library, gave to thoſe that brought 
them the writings ot great men, gave occaſion 
to this fallifying of Names and Authors, and 
to the confulion we find in the diſpoſition of 
antient works. 

As wehave ſaid we ſhall not amuſe ourſelves 
with the judgment of the Criticks. Thoſe 
that have a mind may conſult AMercaria- 
ls, who has written particularly upon that 
{ubjeR. 

It will be of uſe however to take notice that 
to thoſe ſuppolitions which we have ſpoken of 
muſt be attributed the contradi&tions found in 
ſome of the opinions of Hippecrates, ſome being 
dire&ly oppoſite to others. 

In the ſecond place we obſerve that (6) theſe 
——__ which are of the but reca- 
ſoning are the moſt ſuſpected. 

We muſt further take notice, that thoſe 
pieces before call'd Strange, which are annexed 
to the works of Hippocrates, are moſt part of 
them, and perhaps all of them ſpurious, as we 
ſhall ſhew more particularly in the tojllowing 
Chapter. 

As for the Style and Language of /iippocrates, 
which is the third thing ro be examind, we 
muſt not wonder that Capiro and Dioſcorides 
did nor always underſtand Hippocrates, tho 
they were native Greeks, Erotian, who liv 
under Nero, had compofed a Gloflary, that 1s, 
a Dittionary of the Obſcure and Obſolete words 
us d by him, or«at leaſt of thuſe which had 
not been of a long time in uic in the Greek 
rongue. | 

By 
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By this Gloſſary, which is yet extant, we 
are informed that ſeveral Authors had em- 

loy'd themſelves upon the ſame ſubje& before 
him, amongſt which he names the followmg 
Kenocritzs, a Grammarian, who he fays was 
the firſt that wrote upon that fubjet : Calti- 
machus, diſciple of Herophilus ; Bacchine 5; Phi. 
linus an Empirick ; Apollonins Cittiens ; Apollo- 
nins Ophis; Dioſcorides Phocas, or rather Pha- 
cas; Glancixs another Empirick ; Lyſmmachus 
of Cos; Emnphorion ; Ariſtarchus (this was m all 
probabiliry the famous Grammariat ) Ar:/to- 
cles ; Ari(topeas ; Antigonus and Dydzmus ; both 
of Alexandria, the later alſo a Grammarian; 
Epicles ; Lycus Neapolitanus ; Strato ; and 
Mneſthens, To theſe we ought alſo to add + 
Galen, whoſe Gloſlary is yet remaining. 

We have (c) already obferved that rhe $&5/e(c) gee th; 
of Hippecrates is very conciſe, which makes it Chaprey of rhe 
frequently difficult ro underftand ham. 7 & Anatomy of 
this may be added ; that 'tis otherwile very Hippocrates at 
grave, and Erotian obſerves (d), that the Phraſe 'h* beginning, 
of Hippocrates :5 the ſame with Homer 5. Tiy0299 

His language ſeems to be properly /onzque 3 arb Ounems; 
and eAian pretends, as we have [cen (e) bc ry gp, 
fore, that Hippocrates us'd this Dialef?, w Fa- Ce) Se pb 
vaur of Demucritus ; whereas being, himſelf of z. he Chapter 
Cos, his Diale& ſhould have been the Dorick, of Democritue. 
But Galen obſerves (f), that the language of (f) 1» lib.Hip: 
Hippocrates inclines ſomewhat towards the +- pocrat, de tra. 
rick and he adds that ſome have fail tharc he fur. Com- 
writ in old Attich. Ment, 1. 

Be it how it will, it appears that there was 
a confiderable change in the Greeb Tongue, 
during the ſpace of four hundred years, which 
might have elapſed between Hippocrates and 
the hrſt that wrote a Gloſs upon him, by the 
difficulty theſe Authors mer with, altho they 
were Greeks as well as himlielt, ro underſtand 
what he meant by ſuch and ſach a ward. We (2) See the 
have alrcad y ſeen an example of this kind in Chapter of ohe 
the word (g) Tetragoy0n, which ſomne took for purging of the 
a 3ratin. 
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a drug, others for an inſtrument, proper to 
purge the Head. For other words of this 
nature, Erotian and Galen may be con- 
ſulted 

But it is further remarkable, that belides the 
obſcurity which comes from rhe difficulty of 
the words in Hippocrates, there is another which 
comes from the faults crept into, and the dif- 
ferent reading found in the Original Manu- 
ſcripts of this Author, in which the works of 
Hippocrates ſhared the common: fate of all the 
antient pieces that paſt through abundance of 


We ſhall bring only one inſtance of the Va- 
riation before ſpoken of, and we ſhall find one 
word which is not explain'd in any of the 
Gloflaries, nor by any of the Lexicographer; 
or Dittionary writers, We read in the ſecon 
book of his Epidemick Diſeaſes, towards the 
end, the following words, Togre'y 4 g2105 Sv 
#xyTeeins &y06. Fabins Calons, a Phylician of 
Ravenna, who firſt tranſlated Hippocrates into 
Latin, from a Greek Manuſcript of the Vatic-n, 
by the order of Clement the {eventh, tranſlates 
this paſſage as if he had read -b,yy, meretrix, 
A Whore, inſtead of Togren, ſcorratio, fornica- 
tion; and taking the following word for the 
name of a woman, he tranſlates the whole pa(- 
ſage thus, Meretrix Achromos Dyſenterie A1c- 
dels, as if there had been in Hippocrates s time a 
Courtezan named Achromos, that cured the 
Dyſentery. 

Cornarins and Foeſins, more Modern inter- 
ou of Hippocrates, Tranllate the ſame paſ- 

Jt  fage thus, Scortatio impudens vel tarjis Dyſen- 
JP, Tetrabivl. reve Medela.(h) Actius and (i) Paulus Egineta 
Sderm.3.Cap,8 affirm, that Coition ſometimes cures old Di- 
Ci)Lb.1.c.35, arrhza's, and perhaps they allude to rhis paſ- 
ſage. Suppoling then we ought to read with 
Cornarius and Foeſins, Topren and nor Torn, 
as perhaps we ought, the difficulty will reſt __ 
: y 
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ly upon the word ( &) «xrwpos which, as We (4) We might, 
laid before, is not be found un the Diftiona- if i were wortd 
ries. the while, de- 
| rive it from 

201 uſq; and Jus humerus,or if we write it with a ,, na withe 
y, from FTTH ſummus elatus, (vbiim's 1 as if Hippocrates meant 
Scortationem, qua & ip humeri ſublimes fiupr, id eſt, quz ad ex+, 
rremum uſque ut cu-n Satyrico loquamur, anhclatur ;, & KA: 6 To:AuS 
proprium (it ver'um IX$1 61 vel fine aſpiratione Exe 1405. oY 
ITT, Twv B40” FiMacaHTY, ſumms humeris luQet, ait idem Hip- 
pocrates, de a'ia luta loquens. Lib. de intern. affe&; Edit. Foeſ 
p. 549+ dum dc licnts morbo, 


Thoſe that take what M#ppocrates here [a 
for his advice, do him wrong, 'tis a ſimple 
note of fat which happen'd to ſome perſon in 
that caſe. 


C H A P. XXVIII. 
Of the Letters of Hippocrates, and 0- 


ther pieces annext to his works, where- 
in are divers circumſtances touchin 
his Life and death, and the chief oc- 
caſtons he had to ſhew himſelf in the 
exerciſe of his profeſſion. 


AT having ſpoken of the Writings of 
> Hip;ocrates in general, we ought to exa- 
min thoſe pieces which are tackt to them, and 
which , as we have ſaid, appear under the 
title of Aliens. We have already ſeen wherein 
they have conſiſted, and ſhall begin with the 
two diſcourſes mention'd by Erorran, as being 
the moſt Ancient. That which Hipocrates 
ſpoke at the Altar of Afinrerva, is addreſs'd to 
tne Communities and Ciries of Thelaly, to 
whom 
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whom he complains, that the Athenian: 1;ad a 
deſign to reduce the Iile of Cor to their (yb- 
je&tion, and prays their ſuccour in that preſ. 
ſing danger. His diſcourſe is very ſhort, 
That of Theſſalur on the otizer (ide is very 
long, Ir is addreſs d to the Athenians, and 
puts them in mind of the fervices they had 
receiv'd from the Predecellors of #ippocrates 
'for a long time, and likewiſe from tippocra- 
tes himſelf, arid from his Family. The obli- 

ation which the Athenians are ſuppos d to 
ny had to theſe later, were firſt, rhar the 
Father refusd to go tothe 1/riazs and Pons, 
who had defired him and ofter'd him great 
ſumms to come and free them from the 
Plague, which Ravaged their Countries ; and 
having foreſeen by the Courſe of Winds, that 
this diſeaſe would reach Greece , he ſent his 
Sons, his Son-in-law, and his Scholars thro 
all the Provinces, to give them neceſlary in- 
ſtrucions to "—_ faking the infe&ion and 
went himſelf into Theſſaly, and a little time 
after to Athens, where he did them great (cr- 
VICe, which the Athenians {o far acknowledg- 
ed, that they preſented &4iyocrates with a 
Crown of Gold, and initiated him and his Son, 
who ſpeaks in the Myſteries of Ceres and Pro- 
ſerpine. 

He remonſtrates to the Athenians, that they 
were further obliged to Hippocrates, and to 
Theſſalus himſelf, in that this latter by the 
command of his Father, followed the Fleet 
of Alcibiades into Sicily, in quality of Phy- 
fician , making all neceflary preparations fr 
the Voyage at his own charges, and refuſing 
the SNlary that was offered him. 

Theſe are the Principal Articles 'by which 
Theſſalus endeavours to make the Athenians 
ſentible how much they were oblig'd to his 
Family. We ſhall examin only that of the 
Plague, which #ipjocrates foreſaw coming up- 
en Greece, in Which there is this —_— 

Wits 
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Firſt, the time is not fix d, and we find no- 
thing in other Authors concerning any Plague 
coming from the {de of Zhria. | 

Aetis indeed takes nutice that Hippocrates 
being at Athens at the time of a Plague, advi- 
ſed chem ro light great Fires in the Streets to 
turifie the Air, and make it more dry. Galen alſo 
reperts the ſame of Hi;p9crates upon the like 
occaſions, ſaying, that he ordered great Fires 
to be made in divers parts of every City in Greece, 
in which they were to caſt Flowers, Herbs and 
Drugs of ſweet ſcent. Bur herein there 1s this 
Eflential difierence, that he brings the Plague 
which he ſpeaks of trom Ethio;ta, indicating 
thereby the great Plague ſo well deſcribed by 
Thacidides , which he lays preci{cly came from 
the ſame parr. « But Ethivgia is directly cppo- 
fite ro Ullvria, cone veing cn the Sour of 
Greece, and the otlicr cn ite North. 

Ir may perhaps te alledged, tar there 
might be a miſtake in the place trom whence 
the Plague came, ihe thing yer Leing the ſame 
in fa&. Bur if we will have this KEarangue of 
Theſſalusto ſpeak of rhe gicat Plague of Athens, 
two great difliculycs will ariſe upcn it. The 
firſt 1s, that the Auchgr laſt cited, who de- 
ſerves to be cictined, takes netice that the 
Flague was fo furicus, efpecially at Athens, that 
there was no great reaſon to brag of the Aſhiſl- 
ance of Phylick. On the conttary, he allurcs 
us, that the Phyſicians themſelves were puzzled, 
and they died indifferemly with a Phyſician or 
without, that the Phyſicians themſelves died faſter 
than others, as converſing more with the Sick In 
this caſe I do not {ce what honour Hippocrates 
ſhould gain. 

The | wn difficulty is tha', vf Hi;pocrates 


were at Athens at that time he muſt be born 
long before the Eightieth Chmiad , which is 
the rime of his Birth according to Scrazas, by 
which account he muſt be but thirty year 
| old, inthe itcond year cf the Pelopore{/ianWar, 

_ and 
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and of the Eighty ſeventh Olympiad the time 
of that Plague. and conſequently he could nor 
have Sons old enough to practice Phylicks, and 
a Daughter married to a Phyſician his Scho- 
lar 


To come nearer to the mater, we muſt fol. 
low the account of Erſebins, who ſays thar 
Hippocrates flouriſhed in the eighty ſixth Ohm. 
el - or of Aulus Gellixzs, who ranks him with 
Sophocles, Emripides, and Democritas ; * who , 
according to him, were a little older than So- 
crates. All Authors agree, that Socrates was 
born about the end of the ſeventy ſeventh Olys- 
piad. Democritus was but a year older, but 
Emripides was born the ſeventy fifth Olym;iad, 
and Sophocles the ſeventy third Olm:iad, We 
ought therefore to make Hippocrates at leait as 
old as the Tragick Poet, that what is ſaid of 
him concerning the Plague of Athens may be 
true; for by this account he would be fift 
years old, and conſequently it was not hs 
fible for him to have Sons that praiſed Phy- 
fick. But it is more likely, that what Aetizs 
and Galen, or the Author of the book concern- 
ing the Theriaca, which is amongſt his Works, 
deliver, is falſe; and that they impute co 


(a) Ste above Hipj0crates, what (4) Plutarch, with more ap- 
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ance of truth, aſcribes to Acron, who 

ived long before Hippocrates If there were 

any other Plague which came from the fide of 
Ihyies, we know nothing of it. 

However it were, the Decree of the Senate of 
Athens, another piece of the ſame narure of the 
former, but wore recent, ſpeaks of a Plague 
which came into Greece, - out of the Barbarous 
Countries, wherein Hippocrates and his Scho- 
lars did very great ſervice; and it is added 
therein, that the King of Perſia ſending for 
him into his Dominions, which were inte&ted 
with the ſame diſeaſe, and promiſing to load 
him with Honours and Riches; he deſpiſed his 
offers, and refuſed ro go, looking upon _— 

a Bar- 
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Barbarian and an enemy to Greece, whereuport 
the Arhenians in recompence of the uſctul ad- 
vice he had given them, and ofhis AﬀeRion for 
Greece in general, honoured him with an initi- 
ation inthe grand Myſteries as they had done 
Hercules before, gave him a Crown weighing a 
thouſand peices of gold, the freedome 
of Athens, and the right of being main- 
trained all his life at the publick ex In che 
Prytanexm, granting further to all the youth 
of the Iſle of Cos the liberty of coming to- 
Athens, and being brought up and inſtructed 
with the youth of that City. 

This was the purport of the decree of the Se- 
nate of Athens, What relates to the meaſures 
taken to invite Hippocrates into Perſiagis ſuppo- 
ſed by the teſtimony of divers letters, which are 
pretended to be written upon that ſubje& by 
the Miniſters of Artaxerxes King of Perſia, to 
inform him of the great reputation of Hippocra- 
tes, and to adviſe him to ſend for him, and by 
Artaxerxes himſelf, in purſuance of this coun- 
ſel, or by Hippocrates, who anſwers haughtily to 
all the promiſes that are made him, that he has . 
in his own Countrey whereupon to live, that he was | 
not allowed to poſſeſs the riches and grandeur of 
the Perhians, nor 10 cure Barbarians that were 
enemies to Greece, There are alſo other letters 
expreſſing Artaxerxes his refentments of Hip;o- 
crates's condu&, and terrible menaces to the 
Inhabitants of the Ille of Cos, in caſe they refu- 
ſed to ſend Hippocrates to him to be chaſtized; 
and theanſwer of thoſe generous Iſlanders, who 
ere not atall frighred at them, protefled they 
ould not deliver up their Citizen whatever 
might happen. | 

What makes the credit of theſe letrers (till 
more to be ſuſpe&ed is, that Theſſalxs when in 
his ſpeech he upbraids the  Athemans with the 
obligations the Greeks had to his father , would 
undoubtedly not have failed to, have turnd 
theſe letters to his _—_— if there had been 

« any 
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any truth in them. But allowing ſome ſhew 
of truth ro thoſe pieces which we have here 
examin'd, we mult not paſs the ſame judgment 
upon the other letters, ſuppoſed to be written 
Or received by Hippocrates or others upon his 
account. They are certainly the work of 
ſome half-learned Greek, compoſed outof wan- 
ronneſs, or out of deſign to get money. Some 
of thile, to whom Hippocrates writ were Philo. 
p.emen, Dionyſins of Halicarnaſſus, Cratevas, Da- 
magetas, King Demetrius, and Kin Perdiccas, 
without reckoning Democritus and Theſſalus 
the ſon of Hippocrates, As for Philopemen, 
'twould be hard to think that he meant the fa- 
mous General of Achaia, becauſe he was not 
born till about a hundred years after the death 
of Hippocrates, Much leſs can we think that 
the Diony/ws he has ſpoken of, was the famous 
Hiſtorian of Halicarnaſſns, who livd- under 
Auguſtus. But to what King Demetrriaxs could 
Hippocrates write, fince in his time there was 
none ſuch in the world. The firſt of the name 
being Demetrius Poliorcetes the ſon of Antigo- 
ns, one of the ſucceſlors of Alexander, whom 
Hi;po.rates could no more have ſeen, than the 
former. The ſame may be ſaid of Cratevas, 
who liv'd at the ſooneſt but in the age of M4- 
thridates, and Pompey, as we ſhall {ce hereaf- 
ter. The Author of theſe letters having heard 
of a famous Botaniſt of that name, -or havin 
ſeen his works, thought he might very well 
make Hippocrates write to* him withoutinform- 


- Ing himſelf whether he or Demetrias , or 


the reſt aforegoing, lived in his time or no. 
We find another ridiculous Anachroniſm at 
the head of Marcellus Empiricas his book,ſup- 
poſed to be direted to MMzcenas by the ſame 
Hippocrates, But though we had not theſe con- 
vincing proofs of the ſpuriouſneſs of theſe let- 
ters, we need only read them to be ſatisfied 
they were not Fiptocrates's, And I think a 
learned modern Phyſician too modeſt _— 
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he ſays, ( 6) that they ſcarce deſerve to paſs for (b) Viz di- 
the A ERS of the (e)divine old man. We -_ vine fine dignas 
very boldly pronounce them (candaloufly un: £/#/folas. Rho- 
worthy. For example, what could be more 9s in Scri- 
impertinent than the order that Hippocrates 299. larg. 
gives to Cratevas, to gather him all the herbs he yes 
could find, without ſpecifying any one, to ſend c c ) This Ti- 
them to him, becauſe he u ſent for to take care 0 _ LD _ 
Democritns, Add to this the Sentence whic a rms 
he ſubjoyns, that it were to be wiſhed that Crate- ,, , n ——_ 
vas could as eaſily pluck wp the bitter roots of co- 1,1. 
vrayfagn ef money or avarice, ſo that they ſhould 
never ſhoot up 4g4in, as he could ack up the 
roots of the herbs deſired 0 f him. Bad Hip- 
pocrates been as great a babbler in his medical 
writings as he is in theſe letters, we ſhould 
have had no occaſion to complain of his bre- 
vity. The letter dire&ed to Dionyſus is yer 
more merry than tother. He delires him to 
come to his houſe while he ſhould be with Demo- 
critws, {For all the letters run upon this voy- 

e, of which it ſeems he was to inform the 
whole world before hand ) and ro have an age 
over the condutt of his wife, * ſhe has been very * Tor [1 
well bronght Hp ,by her fat . fays he, but the Sex play n) pranks 
# frail, and had need be kejt within their duties, in his abſcnees 
in which a friend may ſucceed better than relations, 
&c. We'll content our {elves with thcſe two 
ſamples, by which the reader may judg, how 
they agree with the gravity of Hiprocrates, 

As to the letters which Democritus and His- 
jocrates wrote one to another, there are two 
of the former; in one he ſpeaks of the voyage 
that Hippocrates made to ſee him, and to give 
him Hellebore, having been call'd to that pur- 
pole by Democritzs his fellow Citizens, who 
took him for a mad man, becauſe he liv'd in 
a ſolitary place and —_— and did not 
mind thoſe that came to fee him. Tow foxnd 


me, ſays Democritus, writing of the order of the 

World, of the diſpoſition of the Poles, and the 

courſe of the ſtars, and you judg'd thertby, that 
A 
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thoſe that ſemt for you were fools, and not 7. 
Thereupon Democritns delivers in two words 
his opinion in Philoſophy, concerning the 7. 
mages or Species diffuſeil thro' the air, of which 
his books as he ſays makes mention. He tells 
Hipocrates afterwards, that a Phyſician ought 
not to judg of his Patient by the aſpe&only,for 
in that caſe he (Democritzs) ſhould have run 
the riſque of paſſing for a mad man in his 
judgment. He concludes with telling Hippo- 
crates that he had ſent him back the book 
which this Phyſician had written concerning 
madneſs, which book is immediately annex- 
ed after this letter. Ir conſiſts but of one 
page, which 1s nothing bur a —_ of 
ſome lines of Hizpocrates's book of the falling 
ſickneſs, which is likewiſe cited in this. 

The ſecond letter , or the ſecond book of 
Democritns addrels'd to Hiztocrares, is intituled 
cf the nature of man, which 15 the title of a book 
written by Hzppocrates, which has been aſ- 
criv'd to Democritas, as we have already ob- 
ſerved. This book or letter is very near twice 
as long as the former. It contains an enume- 
ration of the principal parts of the body, and 
the offices they perform. There is nothing in 
- out —_ _ —_ except what 
ie ſays of rhe Splcen, that it (leeps, and is good 
for nothing, which opinion we ſhall pr 


Cd ) Se the firm d ( d ) hereafcer, 


Chapter of A- 


There 1s but one letter of Hippocrates to De- 


rittotle ard mocritus now extant, which is much ſhorter 


that f Era- 


ti ſtcatus. 


than the two abovementioned. In the begin- 
ning of it he tells him , that if the Phyſicians 
at any time ſucceeded in this art, the people 
aſcribed it to the Gods, but if they miſcarried, 
tizey uled to Jay the blame upon them. 1have, 
{:)s Hippocrates, got more ſcandal than honour 
by my jratlice, and tho' I am advanced in years, 
yer 1 have not attained to perfeftion in this art, 
and even Kſculapius himſelf, the invemer of it, 
acer carried it hk far. After this he —_— 

' Canon 
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cafion briefly to mention his journey to De- 
mocritns, teſtifies for him that he is 
far from being mad, and defires him to write 
to him often, and to ſend him the books he 
had compoſed. 

Theletters of Hippocrates to Damagetns give 
a more particular account of his converation 
with Democritus, when he went to cure him, 
one of them is very long, in it he gives Dama- 
pow an account of his voyage, and all that 

append to him till his return. We have al- 
ready ſeenjn the preceeding bcok the occaſion 
of this journey, and the ſucceſs of it. I ſhall 
fay no more of it for fear of being thought 
too prolix; ouly give me leave to remark that 
theſe letters have nothing of the ſtile of Hip- 
pocrates, It may be ealily imagined that the 

etended madneſs of Democyitzs, and the 
journey with Hippocrares undertook with a 
deſign to cure him , afforded matrer enough 
to- make a ſort of a Romance. To conclude, 
I don't know who this Damagetss was. 

The letter to King Perdiccas is of the ſame 
ſtamp with the ret, that is tofay , equally 
ſpurious. We there find, as well as in that 
which is addreſs'd to King Demetrixs , ſome 
Anatomical obſervations, and ſome maxims 
relating to Phylick, which however don't de- 
ſerve ro be taken notice of, except a few that 
are drawn out of the writings of Hippocra- 


tes. 

The ſmall book of pla og v5 contains ſome 
neceſlary precautions to be obſerved in the ta- 
king of them. It ſeems more probable that ic 
is a colle&ion of precepts given by Hippoerates 
upon this ſubjet, than a genuine work ot that 
ancient Phylician. 

The life of Hippocrates writt :n by Sor anus, 
contains beſides what has been ſaid in the be- 
ginning of this book, an account of his coun- 
trey, his extraQion, the time of his birth, his 
Rtudies, and his maſters: in ſhort, an abridg- 
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(e) We ſhall ( ; 
he reaſter ſpeak Phyſick, malicioully _— that the reaſon 
a 


of this Phyfict- of it was, becauſe he 


all 
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ment of the moſt remarkable things that hap- 
pen'd to him in the courſe of his profeſſion, 
till his death. Hippocrates, ſays Soranus, ha- 
ving loſt his father and mother, quitted his 
own countrey, and fixed in Theſſah, 

(e) Andreas in his book of the Original of 


d ſet the Library at 
Cnidzs on fire. Others write,that the bccafion 
of this journey was to learn the praQtice of 
other places, and to furniſh himſelf with an 
opportunity of underſtanding his profeſſion 
better, by the different caſes that daily came 
before him. But Soranns of Cos pretends that 
Hippocrates was influenc'd by a dream to make 
his abode in Theſſaly. 

He made himſelf, continu'd this Author, to 
be admir'd by all Greece through which he 
travell'd and prafisd Phylick. One day a- 
moneſt the reſt being call'd , conjointly with 
Exriphon another Phyſician, but older than 
himſelf to a conſultation about Perdiccas ſon 
to Alexander King of Macedoma, whom they 

ave out to be ſick of a he&ick feaver, he ſoon 
Bund out that this Prince's mind was more 
indiſpoſed than his body, and as he carefully 
watched all his aftions, obſerving that he 
chang d colour at the fight of Phila, Miſtreſs 
to the King his father, he judged that he was 
jn love with her, and found the means to cure 
him, by letting this fair one know the dan- 

erous effets of her beauty. ' He was alſo de- 
Fired by the people of Abdera to come and cure 
Democritus of his madneſs, and to free their 
City from the plague. After this Soranws in- 
forms us, how he refuſed to come to the /ly. 
rians, and even to the Court of Artaxerxes, 
where this latter ſickneſs raged ; how he hin- 
dred the war which the Athenians were goin 
to- make _ the Inhabitants of Cos, by cal- 
ling the Theſſalians tg their relief, and what 
honours he received from the Athenians them- 
ſelves, 
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ſelves, the Theſſalians, and all the Country 
of Greece, Helikewiſe teſtifies that Hippocra- 
tes inſtrued his diſciples in his art, without 
concealing any thing from them, and that he He ſhe 
obliged them to take a certain (f) Oath, (f) b « arm 
; rates, as we (aid in Soranxs, died at RE _ / 
Lariſſa, a City of Theſſaly, at the ſame time with Fanower* rn 
Democritxs, being fourſcore and ten years old, "5a 
or fourſcore and five, or a hundred and four, 
or according to others, a hundred and nine. 
He was buried {between Gyton and Lariſa, 
and his ſcpulchre is ſhown to this very day, 
where a {warm of bees has fixed for a long 
time, the honey whereof Nurſes come to fetch 
to cure their children of the Thruſh. He is 
drawn in ſeveral pictures, having his head co- 
vered with a bonnet, like that of Vhſes , 
which is a mark of nobility, or elſe with his 
cloak, for which ſome affign this reaſon, that 
it was to hide his bald head, others thac 
his head was tender, or elſe to ſhow 
that this part , which is the ſeat of the ſoul , 
ought to be well guagded, or to ſhow that 
Hippocrates loved travelling (for it was onl 
upon this occaſion and in that of war,or in cafe 
of ſickneſs, that the ancients had their heads 
covered ) or to {ignitie the obſcurity of his 
writing, or tO initru& us that evenin time 
of health, we ought to avoid whatever 
may hurt us. In ſhort, others believe that 
the reaſon why he threw his cloak about his 
head, was that it might not hinder him in his 
buſineſs. There are great diſputes about his 
genuine works, for Authors ditter about them, 
and indeed it is a hard matter to ſay any 
thing certain of them upon ſeveral accounts. 
Firſt there is a great deal of difficulty in the 
words he uſes. Secondly in his Phraſe of ſenſe, 
for that isa thing that changes, and we write 
after another manner when we are young , 
from what we da in our old age: Soranuscon- 
cludes with faying that Hippocrates did not 
Aa4d love 
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love money, that his behaviour was grave and 
conrteous, that he had a particular affe&ion 
for the Greeks, of which he gave evident proofs 
in freeing whole Cities from the plague, for 
which ſervices he had all the rcſpet imagina- 
ble ſhown him. He adds, that Hippocrates left 
two Scns, Theſſalus and Draco, who were like- 
wiſe very famous in the ſame profeſſion, and 
a great number of diſciples. 


CHAP XXIX. 


Some other particulars ahout the travels 
of Hippocrates, his perſonal quali. 
ties, the commendations beſtow'd upon 
him, and what has been ſaid againſt 
biz. 


WE have already ſeen that Hippocrates quit- 

ted theplace of his nativity, to reſide in 

Theſſaly. The Author 'of his life affirms, that 

he vifited moſt parts of Greece, and followed 

his profeſſion wheree re he came. It appears by 

his writings that his chief abode was in Theſſa- 

ly and in Thrace, and we find that almoſt all 

the obſervations he has left us in his Books of 

Epidemical diſtempers , were made in theſe two 

Provinces, the principal Cities whereof he 

names, as Lariſſa, Cranon, Aenus, Oeniades Phe- 

re, Elis, Perinthas, Thaſus, Abdera , Ohlymthss. 

(4) In Livr- (4) Galew: remarks likewiſe that he had been 
Hippocr, de often at Smyrna, but tells us it was a diffe- 
articu], rent City from that in Aſia minor, that carries 
Comment. the ſame name, (6) Mercurialis was of the 
C6) Variz opinion that he.travelled into Scythia, Lybia, 


Leftiones Lib. and Delos, (by which Hippocrates means,accor- 
3. Cap. 18. ding to Erotian, the three parts of the world 
known 1n his time, the rſt | 


being taken for 
| Exrope, 
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Exrope, the ſecond for Afric , and the third 
for Aſa) becauſe he ſpeaks of theſe Countries 
in two places of his works ; but this concluſion 
is not juſtly drawn. ; 

ates had occaſion without doubt to 
ſee ſeveral Cities whereof he makes mention , 
being ſent for thither to viſit the ſick, as we 
have obſerved already of the people of Abdera, 
who defired him to come and cure Democritas 
their Citizen. 

Theſe Cities for the moſt part were but 
very ſmall, properly ſpeaking they were bur 
ſo many Towns, ſo that one of them was not 
ſufficient to maintain a Phyſician, (c) Galen 
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ſcems to inſinuate this when ſpeaking of a cer- ©1*% Crm- 


tain caſe in Chirurgery which Hippocrates had 


not deſcribed or never ſeen, but which he tells 
us himſelf had ſeen five times, once in Aſia, 
and four times in Rome, he acknowledgeth 
that perhaps he might never have met with 
ſuch opportunirties.if he had not lived in great 
Cities, {uch as Rome, one quarter of which alone 
contains more inhabitants than the greateſt of 
thoſe cities, which Hippocrates had ever ſeen. 

In all probability Hi;pocrares alludes to this 
neceffity that the Phyticians of his time lay 
under to travel up and down, either for main- 
tainance, or to find occaſions to exerciſe their 
art, when he tells us inthe little Book, intitu- 
led Law, of which we have already made men- 
tion, that a () Phyſitian who will acquire all 
the qualities that he reckons , or be in ſuch a con- 


(d ) "Ave Tag 


dition as he deſcribes, muſt #; from City to City TAs $%17&8. 


and ſupport the repmtation of his profeſſion by his 
works as well as his words. 

To come now to the Elogizms which anti- 
quity beſtow'd upon him ir a ſuperlative man- 
ner, he has not only paſſed by almoſt uniyer- 
{al conſent for the Prince of Phyſicians, but 
his opinions were reſpe&ed as Oracles, and 
we have already obſerved what a particular 
eſteem they paid ro his writings. = _ 

at 
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ſhared with Plato the title of Divine, nay, he 
has this advantage over that Philoſopher that 
he was call'd the divine old man, by way of ex- 
cellence,and without naming his name, where- 
as they uſed to ſay the Divine Plato, 

But left it ſhould be thought that Phy. 
cians were the only perſons that had him in 
ſuch veneration , Seneca calls him the greateſt 
of Phyſicians, and the Author of Phyſich. Pliny 
likewiſe terms him the Father of all pofeck, and 

(e As we what makes more for the honour of Hj 
iu. already crates , his authority alone ſuffices, im the (e) 
{kqwn. Law, to decide ſeveral difficult, and impor- 
| tant queſtions. Aacrobins goes farther than 
the reſt, where he ſays that Hippocrates could 
neither deceive another , nor be deceived himſelf 
But we muſt here remark , that this celebra- 
ted Phyſitian was far from having any ſuch 
| good opinion of himſelf; he makes no ſ{cruple 
Ct) See the 8*- to own his faults. He _ ſaid that (f) 4 
neral Maxis 911 ought to underſtand bock ſo well, as to 
of HIppocratct. pake as few miſtakes as folſible conclu- 
ding, that in this profeſſion he is moſt to be 
be commended, who commits the feweſt erroars; 
which ſuppoſes that no man is exempt from 
them. Ce/ſus and Platarch obſerve that Hip. 
pocrates has: ſomewhere own'd , that he was 
once miſtaken in prong a wound in the head 
thro' the ſutures of the ſcull, which had made 
(2) Nam & him believe that the bone was broke. And 
Hippocrates (s) Laintilian commends him upon the ſcore 
clarus arte me- of this very ſame ingenuity, Neither do we 
dicinz videtur find that he was afraid to cite examples of 
honeſtiſſime ſuch patients as dyed under his hand : Of 
fecifſe, qui two and forty ſick men , whoſe diſtempers he 
quoſdam erro- 1e(cribes in the firſt and tkird Book of Epidem. 


res ſuns, ne . 

ha Diſeaſes, only ſeventeen eſcaped, all the reſt 
ang»: dycd. For this reaſon we may believe him 
"i when he tells us ( in the ſecond book of the 


abovemention'd Treatiſe) as he takes occaſion 
to {peak of a certain ſort of Luinſie that was 
accompany d with ill ſymptoms, that all the 
perſons he ever ſaw lick of it, recovered again. 


1h 
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If they had died, continues he, 1 ſhould have 
certainly told it. 
We may diſcover by this the chara&er of 
an honeſt man, and indeed its vitible in all 
the maxims which we have already cited, as 
likewiſe in thoſe comprehended in the Qath, : 
(b) which he demanded of Diſciples, the ſub- (+) See in the 
ſtance whereof is as follows, that a Phyſician j*(lcwing = 
is obliged to honowr the Sogn who teaches him '** Chapter 0 
this art as his own natural father, to let him he Diſciples of , 
participate of all that hesQin his pow. ppocratcs: 
er in relation to the neteſſaries of life , 
to reſjeft his children, or his poſterity like his 
own brothers, and to teach them Phyſick 
in his turn if they have a deſign that way, with- 
owt asking any gratuity, to communicate 
to them all that he knows in the ſame faculty, 
as well as to his Own children, and to all ſuch as 
will bind themſelves by this Oath, but not to others; 
to order hu patients ſuch 4 (/ regimen as he (1) This com- 
ſhall jadg moſt comvenient for them, and to the ut- Pebends all 
moſt of bis power hinder them from any thing that 194 a Phyſician 
may hurt them, never to give poyſon to am do for bis 
one, Or adviſe others to do it; not to gs ove f 
give women remedies to procure abortions , but Di x0 » apt 
to follow his profeſſion like an honeſt man; * 
wot to cut any one for the Stone in the 
bladder, but leave the operation to thoſe that make 
it their profeſſion ; that whatever houſe he comes 
into, he ſhall only do it with a deſign to care the 
ſick, and behave himſelf (0 that they ſhall not have 
any matter of ſuſpicion againſt him, or he able to 
accuſe him of doing the leaſt injury to any one 
whatever, particularly of having abuſed any wife 
or woman, or young man, whet ce or ſlave: 
in ſhort, that he will take care to keep ſecret, and 
toconceal whatever he fees or hears while he is 
eoncern'd, or otherwiſe when he ſhall judg that 
it is a thing which: 0ught to be publiſhed. The 
concluſion is, that be wiſhes all manner of ;rof- 
jerity to him inthis prattice, if he keers his Oath 
religicnſly, and quite the contrary if he « _— 
jurd. 
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jur'd, The perſon that takes this Oath ſwears 
by (&) 4pollo the Phyſician by Eſculapins, by Hy- 


this Liv. 1. gia, by Panacea, and by all the other Gods 


(1) Plin. Lib. 


and Goddefles. 

Hippocrates has been reproached with viola- 
ting this oath himſelf , as ro that which re. 
lates co the frocuring of abortions, We have 
ſpoken of this caſe already, but the book from 
whence this ſtory is borrowed is ſaid to have 
been written y Polybas, I don't know haw 
toexcuſe this AR any other way. 

This is not the only accuſation that has been 
urg d againſt Hippocrates, Some have charged 
him, with ſetting the Library at Cnidas on 
tire. Ithas been likewiſe pretended, to decry 
his reputation, -that he (7)* preſcribed no reme- 


29. Cap. 1.See dies but ſuch as he copied out of Eſculapins's 


Boob 1, abve. 


(m) Sxe the 


Temple in the Ile of Cos, making them paſs 
for his own 3 which he was the eaſier able ro 
do, fince the Temple was burnt down ſoon af- 
ter he had committed this piece bf Plagiariſm. 

'Tis true indeed that Hipfocrates orders 
thoſe that are troubled with a Peripneumony, 
to take (m) Pine Apples and Honey, which is 


Chapter cf the the very ſame remedy that Eſculapins pre- 
Care of Diſea» ſcrjbes in this caſe, as we have ſeen already. 


ty the third "Tis likewiſe certain that Hippocrates adviſed 


Eſculapins counſels them to eat Bacon, Burt 

ter all, if Hippocrates was lineally deſcended 
from this God, he might eafily enough come 
to the knowleds of theſe remedies, either by 
tradition from his Anceſtors the Aſclepiade , 
who were all Phyficians, without being obli- 
ged to copy them in the Temples of A/cu- 
apins: 

Among the things that have been faid a- 
gainit Hippocrates, we don't comprehend what 
the Phyſicians of following ages have urged 
to confute his opinions, or to deſtroy the 
credit of his method. All which we ſhall 


El people to eat fat and ſalted meats, as 


examine, as occaſion preſents it ſelf. 


CHAP: 
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CHAP. XXX, 


Of Phzon, Euryphon, Philiſtion, Aril. 
ton, Pythocles, Philetas, Acumenus, 
fEgimius ' Phyſicians Contemporary 
with Hippocrates. 


2T'is not to be queſtion'd but that there were 

ſeveral Phyticians in the time of Hippo- 
crates, The number of Phyſicians, or ar leaft 
of thoſe that bore that name, was always 
great. Hippocrates has obſervd it himſelf, 
where he lays that there were ſeveral Phyſicians 
by name, but few that were ſo in reality, But 
we ſcarce know any of either fort that lived 
at the ſame time with Hizjocrares, his reputa- 
tion having wholly etfaced theirs. 

Gales mentions four Phyſicians , who he 
ſays lived partly before Hippocrates, and part- 
ly at the ſame time. Their names are Phaon 
or Pheon, Exryphon, Philiſtion, and Ariſton, 1 
don't know who the firſt was. As for Exri- 
phon of Crnidzs, he muſt needs be older than 
Hippocraves, ſince he paſſes for the Author of 
the Cnidiax Sentences, that are cited by H:-- 
pocrates, However Sor anxs makes both of them 
meet at a conſultation in Perdiccas's Pallace, 
as we have already ſhown. 

As for Phil/it;on he might very well paſs 
for the contemporary of Hiz;ocrates, fince he 
was the maſter of Exdoxxs, the Cnidian, who 
flouriſhed in the CIII. Ohmpiad, of whom we 
ſhall ſpeak hereafter. This Phyſician, I mean 
Philiſhion.wrasof Locri, or as ſome ſay, born in 
Sicily. I know nothing of his opinions, but 
that he believed with H:ppocrates,(a) that there 
was a paſſage for part of what we drink thro 


Ca ) Aut G:l- 
lus liv. 17. 

: Cap. It, 

the lungs. Neither do I know who was the (þ) Tardar. 


brother of Philiſtion, whom, (6) Celins Anrelianxs yaſl, lib, 2. 
| Cites Cap. 1. 


= 
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cites, without naming him otherwiſe. PhiZ;x 
has likewiſe written a treatiſe of Cookery, as 
Athenens has obſerved, and as we ſhall haye 
occaſion to ſhow in the Chapter of Dzocles in 
the following Book. Ariſton has paſſed for 
the Author of Hippocrates's Book of Diet. 
Diogenes Laertixs ſpeaks of fix men that have 
bore this name, without reckoning the father 
of Plato, but fays nothing that one of them 
was a Phyſician. 

In the ſeventh Book of Epidemical Diſcaſes 
there is mention juit made of one Pythocles, of 
whom it is reported. that he gave his Patients 
water, or milk mingled with a great deal of 
water. 

(<) 2, BY 4 To theſe we may joyn the (c) Phyſician Acw- 
Plato - F; Ye. MENMS, a friend of Socrates, of whom Plato and 
nophon of the Xenophon talk very advantageouſly. All that 
{arings and Fheſe Authors report of his opinions, is that he 
deeds of Socra. lovked upon a walk in the open air to be 
_y much _—_ (d) than in Portico's and other 

4) iv 725i; covered places. 

= 0008 : There remains an ancient Phyſician named 
A Hams we _—_— of Felia, or Elis; who according to 
ſlated theſe Galen, was the firſt that writ about the Pulſe, 
words a;ter the altho theritle of his Book was about (e) Pal- 
ſenſe of Mercy- Pitation, becauſe at that time Pa/ſe and Palpi- 
rialis, which _ tation ſignified the ſame thing, as we may ga- 
ſeems to be juſt, ther from ſome paſlages m Hippocrates, where 
(e) ew max. the latter of thele words fignihes exattly the 
uSr ſame with the former. If this Aigimins was 
infead of not cotemporary with the abovementioned, 
&& opvyusy 1 lived at fartheſt in the time of Diocles or 
Cal. ds differ, 7'74xagoras, of whom we ſhall ſpeak in the 


Pulf, lib. 4 following Book. 
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HISTORY 
Phy lick. 


—— 


PART L 
BOOK IV. 


Of what happen'd relating to this Art 
from the death of Qippocrates to 
Chryſippus excluſrvely. 


CHA P-I. 


Theſſalus and Draco, the Sons of Hippocra- 
tes, Polybus his Son in law ; ſome others of 
his deſcendants, and ſome perſons of the ſame 
name with Hippocrates. 


[ ppocrates left two ſons, Theſſalnus and Dra- 

co, who followed the profeſhon of their Fa- 
ther, and a daughter that was married to one 
Polybus, who was likewiſe a Phyſician. His 
two ſons had each of them one, to whom they 
gave 
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gave the name of their father, and this name 
: was in fuch eſteem in the family, that there 

(a) Suidas. were no leſs then (4) ſeven one after another 

See the Chap- who bore it, who were all Phyficians. 

ter of $ aa Hippocrates's eldeſt ſon was of greateſt repy- 

$0745 9*19P- tation. He ſpent the greateſt part of his life 

6) Galen in (4) ;n the Court of Archelans, King of Mace- 

_ ig” denia, To him, as likewiſe to his brother and 

DOES um. even to their children were attributed ſome of 

mm. 1 the Books found in the Colle&ion of Hippocra- 
tes', even before the time of Galen who calls 
Theſſalus an Admirable man. 

(c) Galen bid (c) Polybas allc roſe to great reputation, and 
continued to teach the ſcholars of his father- 
in-law. There are yet ſome books remaining 
under his name, one of which treats of the 
means of preſerving health, others of _— ; 
and one of the nature of the ſeed, which a» 
grees almoſt in every thing with Hippocrates. 
"Tis very probable that theſe books likewiſe 
are ſuppohtitious. Thoſe which were found 
amongſt the works of Hippocrates, and which 
were anciently aſcribed to Polybus , do him 
more honour, being,as we have obſerved before, 
of all the books father'd upon Hippocrates 
thoſe wherein the reaſoning 1s moſt exa& an 
moſt coherent. From one of theſe books, enti- 
ruled of the nature of the Fats, js drawn the 

reateſt part of what we have before laid 
- cn concerning the manner of conception, or of 
the formation of the Fatus in the Womb, We find 
likewiſe in the forth book of Diſeaſes,which has 
been laid with almoſt univerſal conſent to the 
ſame Polybm, a very Ingenious Syſtem of the 
cauſes of Diſeaſes, drawn from the four hu- 
moars, eſtabliſhed by the Author, which are 

(4 * See upon (4d) the Pituita, the Blood, the'Bile, and the 

this Bok 3. Whter. 

Galen teſtifies for Pohbms , that he never de- 
ſerted the opinions of Hippocrates, nor made 
any alteration of him any mare than Theſſalm; 


þur this ſeenis not probable eſpecially of the 
former, 
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former if the book we have cited be truly Po- 
lbus's , we ee already in it ſome difference 
in the Syſtem, and we find further that the 
opinion concerning the paſſage of part of the 
drink into the Traches Arteria, which is, as we 
have obſerved, maintained in more than one 
= oF of Hippocrates s works,is vigorouſly oppo- 


We muſt not confound the ſons of our PS 7 
Hippocrates with thoſe of whom (e) Ariſtopha- (e) __ 
ner, Galen and Athenexs ſpeak fo bruti and ;, —_ 
lewd, that they gave occaſion to the . people ,;.: OED = 
of Athens to call all Jarrens of that infamous om lemr- 
CharaRer the ſons of Hippocrates, Theſe were yer.cur p. Cap: 
the ſons of one Hippocrates an Athenian, who ,. athcozus 
was himſelf eſteemed a man of no worth. .2. 

There is yet another Hippocrates among the 
Za > Authors who wrote of Yeterizary, or the 
Phytick of Beaſts, which are colleRed into 
one Volume; or rather the Colle&ors have 
made bold with the name of the great Hippo- 
crates , and have father'd works upon him in 
which he had no concern, 


Pr CS AO ——— 


CHAP hk 


Prodicus Dexippus «zd Appollotiius 
diſciples of Hippocrates. Cteſtas his 
inſman, 
Ippocrates was ntented ts teach Phy-, : —- - ._ 
Ht rn td of his own family. 1 6) Gadget 
he praiſed Phylick (4) out of a x2 of;, ai be pdde- 


humanity, and not purely for F 

he imparted his knowledg to s rr f 

the firſt of the Afclepiades thar did it ; ſo that y | 

Phyſick, which was before confin'd within the that heve bief 
B b limits cred; 
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Iimits of one Family, was afterwards 'commu- 
nicated to all the world, atid might be learri'd 
by w that would apply thetnſeives to it. Ws 
have (een altcady the Oath he exaRted of his 
Scholars. 
One of the moſt conſiderable of theſe was 
(5) Pltn.l, 29 one Prodicur of Selymbra, (6) who is faid tv 
Ge 8. have.invented the «ſe of ang#ents in Phylick , 
to have firſt anointed the body with thoſe com- 
poſitions, for preſervation of health and for 
the cure of diftenjpers. 
1 his Medicine became ſo common among 
the Anricnts that they proceeded even to the 
:buſe cf it, eſpecially after they had introdur'd 
Liquid perfumes or ſweet-ſcemted Ols, of which 
Virgil makes this complaint, | 


c 2 or : Ss 0 Et Caſia liquidi corrumpiturinſis Olivi, 
Spe inſuſedin Theſe being uſed as well for pleaſure as ne- 
ug. pominge ; ceſſity, and lewd women and elfeminace men 
h making the greateſt confumption of them , 
this abuſe grew ſo ſcandalous that ſober per- 
ſons were afraid to uſe them, leſt . wal 
ſhould be taken to uſe them to the ſame pur- 

poſe that they did. 
For this reaſon 'twas that the Philoſopher 
Ariſtippus who found theſe ſweet Oyls ſer- 
ribs to him, made ſuch imprecations a - 
aint rhoſe Debauchees that brought a ſcan- 
al upon the ufe of perfumes, 

But Pliny ſeems to confound this diſciple of 
Hippocrates with his maſter. The Unguenta- 
(d) See BYk ric medicine being a'branch of the Gymneſtick, 
the 2 © It is without doubt the invention of (4d) Hero- 
dicks, and not of Prodicus, The little diffe- 
-2 rence there is between theſe two names, and 
eipecially between the x and the 4 which #re 
the two firſt fetrers occaſion'd of being put of- 
ten cne for the other , and in the Manuſcript 
(2) Comment, copies of Hippocyates the former is ſometime 
þ». 6. Ep dem called Prodics» ſometimes: Heroldiens (6), _ 
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following the firſt reading, mentions ewo Phy- 
ficians named Prodicxs, of which one at hy.1 
Lextinl, the other of Se{ymbPa; bur he does not 
determine , of which he ſpeaks in the place he 
comments upon, referring the reader to ano- 
ther place ; where he ſays he has explaind 
himſelf The firſt feenis very probable to have 
been Hippocrates's maſter, the other his 

tar, As for their nates, Plaro and Platerch al- 
ways call d the firſt Herodicws; for the 
better diſtimRion, we may continue that name 
to hitr, arid call the latter Prodicas. 

We have feen what Herodicxs could do, Pro- 
dicat compoſed ſeveral works which are cited 
by Gale# , but he feems to ſet no great- value 
npon them. He accuſes him for not follow- 
ing the fethod of his maſter, nor of the reſt 
of the ancient Phyſicians but of amuling 
himſelf to quibble upon words or names , 
which is never the ſign of a man of ability in 
profeſſion whatſoever. Galen gives an in- 


an 
tarice of this falſe niceneſs of Prodicus upon - 


the word Phlegm,which is a Greek word, and 
which the Latins have render'd by that of P5- 
twita. All the ahctent Phyſtciahs underſtood 
by it a cold thick humour, but Prodicas only 
would have the Phlegm to be hot; ing 
upon the Etymologie of the word Phlegm, 
which is derived from another Greeb word 
which ſignifies Us burn, giving the name of 
(2) ſhot to the 


in general ; and two other of Prognoſticks . 
The fatne Author adds that Dexippar bei 
ſent for to Heccarommins King of Ca78, ro cure 
his ſons Me#/0/as and Pixode ##,who had each 
of thetn 2 defperate diſeaſe, which he refus d 
but upon condician that Hecearommns 

Bb 5 coals 


t $at5419 , 

ſorts of humour, which as G4l. de Hip- 

we have ſaid before, was otherwiſe call'd p9c- & Platen, 

Pitwith. decret. lib. 8. 
Dexippir of Dixippns, another diſciple of cap. 6, & de 

Hi; #5 was a Coan as well as hunſelf. mga 

Suda? tells us that he wrote a book of Phyfick (s) Br 
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ceaſe to _ w_ wag {Evans _ . 
(h) 72836 xs- upcn Foſſins obſerves that we ought to 
#; inſtead of read the Coans inſtead of the Carians, it being 
T5;; xaguu More likely that Dexippms ſhould endeavour 
vol. de thi- to caſe his own Countrey from a War; to 


lot»ph. which we may add, that it is not likely that 
the King made war upon his own ſub- 
jt 


S. 
Aulas Gellixs tells us, that Devi or Diox- 
(i) See the ippus, as he calls him \, was alſo for the (5) im- 
Anatomy of mediate paſſage of rhe drink into the lungs. 
Hippocrates, We know nothing of his method of pra&ice , 
and the Para- except that both he and 4ppollonins, who is the 
gr aph of Philiſ- third of Hippocrates s ſcholars within our know- 
t1.n nth Jedpe have both been cenſur'd for giving their 
C2 ater jorego- Patients too much to ear, and letting thein 
_ xriſh with thirſt, Era/itratss ſaid bantering- 
y of them, that they made twelve doſes of 
the fixth part of a Cory/a of water, which they 
put into ſo many little waxen cups, and gave 
their Patients one or two at moſt in the 
heighth of a burning feaver. The Coty/a was 
4 meaſure that held about nine ounces. Ga- 
len (ays, that this was a piece of malice in Era- 
ſotratns, who did it with a defign thro' the 

(cholars to (candalize the maſter. 
F We have nothing further concerning Appol- 

Ins. 

Creſias a Cnidian Phyſician came immediate- 
* ly after the former, bein cormyrey to. Xe- 
(4) Lib. de mophon., Weare inform'd by (6) Galen that he 
Artic, ccem- was of the family of the Aelriele, and Kinſ(- 
Mcat. 3. man to #:zpocrates, The ſame Galen takes no- 
tice that Creſzas correted Hs5pjocrates for teach - 
ing the way of reducing a dillocated Thigh- 
bone, pretending, that this reduQion was to 
no purpoſe, for the head of the bone being 
once out of its cavity, it could never be kept 
m after, what care ſoever were taken ; but that 
it would flip out again. We know nothing 
more concerning Crefias his Phyfick, except 
tat being taken priſoner in the battle, where- 
kn 
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in Crs the younger was beaten by his brother 
Artaxerxes . » , he cured a wound which 
the latter had reccived in the fight, After 
which he pra&is'd Phyſick ſeventeen years in 
Perſia, and became as famous a REiſtorian as 
Fan, by writing the Hiſtory of A{7ri4 
and Perfis, taken from the Archives of thoſe 
Countries. 


—— 


CHAP. III, 
Opinions of Plato concerning Phyſich, 


AT this time alſo Plato liv'd, being born in 

the eighty eighth Ohm;iad. This Philoſo- 
pher following the ſteps of Pxthagoras and De- 
mocritus, and the other Philoſopher Phylicians, 
of whom we have ſpoken, wrote as they did, 
of ſeveral things ron to the Theory of 
Medicine, particularly of the Oeconomy of a 
humane body, and the principles whereof jt 


375 


conſiſts. The Pyuhguromth, lays (4) Elan, op (a) Var. Niſt. 


plyed themſelves very much to Phyfick, P 
to alſo was very much addiRted to it, as well as 
Ariſtotle andſeveral otherPhiloſophers.,We ſhall 
take notice here, of what is moſt conſiderable 
upon that ſubje& in the writings of Plato, as 
far as we underſtand him, which 1s not always 
yery ealie to do, We ſhall be a little the 
more large herein, becauſe we meet with di- 
vers things which relate to ſeveral modern 
opinions, and others which ſerye to iliuſtrate 
thoſe of Hippocrates. 
Plato having ſuppoſed two univerſal princi- 
les of all things, (5) God and Matrer, the firſt , 
orm which he ſuppeſed Matter to rake, was, 


tour ſenſible Elements were afterwards prody- 
ed, the Fire, Air, Water, and Earth; of 
| B þ J Whicn 


ID. 9. cap. 33 


b) ns x 
Triangular , andthat from theſe Triangles' the au 
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j- ) Gell. Itb. 
17. Cap. Il. 
Macrob, ib, 
17, Cap. 15. 


- which joyned or faſtened the ſoul to the 
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which all bodies ſeem'd to him to be com- 


ounded. 
4 2s for the humane body, he thought that its 


firlt formation commenc'd from the ſpinal 
marrow, Which marrow was afterward coyer. 
ed with a bone , and theſe bones with 

In conſequence of this, he held that the hn. 


body 
wefe in that marrow, which he call'd the feat 
of the mortal ſoul, The reaſonable -ſoul he 
lodged in the brain, which he ſaid wasa con- 
prey" of Rag coy Fra look'd by 
2$ a ſoil purpoſely prepar'd to receive i- 
vine nal As for that part of the ſoul upon 
which depend Generofity, Valour and er, 
he plac'd it near the head, berween the dia- 
hragme and the neck, thar is to lay, in th 
breal z or in the heart, in which he lowed 
Pythagoras, He held that the lungs encompaſ- 
fed the heart to refreſh it, and ro-calm the vi- 
olent motions of the ſoul which was lodged 
there, as well by the refreſhment which it re- 
ceived from the Air in reſpiration, as from 
the liquor which we drink, which he ſuppoſed 
ro fall in part into the lungs; . (c) which 
made one of the Ancients lay, thar Plato gave 
poſterity occaſion ro laugh, by meddlingwith 
that which was not his bufincſs. But he that 
ſaid this did nor conſider that Hirjocrates and 
other Phyticians before ſpoken of, were them- 
ſelves of this opinion, and that Plato apparent- 
ly ſpoke only after them. 

This Philoſopher imagined alfo another part 
or ſort of ſoul,whick defired not only meat and 
drink, and all that was nacoinry for the body , 
but which was the Principle of all appetites or 
defire in general. This ſoul was poſted be- 
tween the Diaphragm and the Nayel , it was 

uartered in the loweſt part, and fartheſt from 

the head, that it might not by its agitafione 

and commotions, diſturb the reaſona le ſoul, 

which is the belt part of us, in its PERO 
. . .* 4 : 7 S an 
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and thoughts for the common good. Theſe 
troubles or diſturbances of rhe inferiour ſoul, 
wereexcited by Phantaſms or Images preſenc- 
ed to it by the liver, the liver having been po- 
liſh'd'and made ſhining, that it might retiet 
the Images which were communicated to it, 
to produce trouble, tranquility or-pleaſure in 
the inferiour ſoul, according as the liver 1s it 
ſelf troubled by the bitr of the Bile, or 
ſedate and calm thro* the predomination of 
ſweet Juices oppoſed to the Bile. . 

Beſides what we have already ſaid of the 
heart and of the ſoul lodged there, Platoheld 
this further concerning it. The heart, ſays he, 


which is at the ſame time (4d) the fource of (4) Vi Pig, 
the veins and of the bloud, which (e) whirls /e) NMlizzige- 
rapidly in all parts of the body , is fer (f) as a 7as See pag. 
Centinel or Serjeant , that when the Choler is(f) Sce pag) 


inflamed at the command of the Reaſon, upon 
the account of ſome injuſtice commitred either ' 
without or within, by the dchre or paſſions 
mony all that is ſenſibly in the body, diſ- 
poſcs it lelf by. opening all its pores to hear its 
menaces, and obey its commands. | 
The opinion of this Philoſopher concerning 
the manner of reſpiration is no leſs peculiar. 
He believed that there was no vacwwm in the 
world, but that the Air which eſcaped out of 
the Lungs ancl Mouth, in reſpiration meeting 
that which ſurrounds the body without, puſh- 
es it fo, that it forces it to enter thro” the 
_ of the skin and fleſh, and to infinuate is 
elf into the moſt remote parts of the body, 
till it fills the place which the other left, after 
which' making the ſame way out again by the 
Pores, it forces that without ro enter by the 
mouth into the lungs in 1 raves e ſe 
by this that Plato 'confounded tranſpiratiou 
with reſpiration, pretending that both one and 
rother were ; together, asit were by 
two ſemicircles. 
As for the fleſh, he 43 it com ponies 


= 
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of water, fire and earth, and a certain ſort of 
ſharp leaven, biting and alt. 

Theſe are ſome of Plato's thoughts of a hu- 
mane body in its natural ftate. As for the cay- 
ſes of its deftrution, which are diſeaſes, old 
age and death, he ſuppoſed in the firſt place 
that the bodies which are about ours, difloly'd 
and melt it continually, after which every ſub- 
ſtance which gets looſe or exhales, returns to 
the principle fron) whence it was drawn; he 
ſuppoſes 1n the ſecond place that the blood 
which ts, according to him, 4 fimid matter 
form'd of the Aliments by a peculiar artiſice »f 
"nature, which cuts and reduces them into ſmall 


(g) Vive as pieces , by means of (g) fire, which riſes in our 
pepuevor EyTo8y flomach after the air or breath. He ſup ſed that 
x) FT: Wwue7t 
Eoremeusvey, of the impreſſion of this fire, ſerved to nou- 


this blood ,whcſe redneſs was an evident token 


riſh the fleſh and generally the whole body, 
and to fill up the vacant ſpaces cf it, as it were 
by a ſort of watering, or general inundation. 

This being ſuppoſed, he maintained that 
while we were young, this bloud m—_— 
in all parts, not only {upply'd what was diffj- 
pated or diminiſhed of the fleſh , which as 
was ſaid was perpetual ; but after having fill'd 
up what was wanting, it furniſh d matter of 
increaſe to the maſs of the body, from hence 
It is, that in our youth we grow and become 
larger, but when we are advanced in years, 
more of the ſubſtance of our body is ſpent, than 
the bloud can ſupply or reſtore, therefore we 
diminiſh by degrees. 

Thoſe principles alſo of which our bodies 
conſiſts, which Plato calls Triangles, which in 
our youth were ſtronger than thoſe of which 
the Aliments were compounded; reducing 
them ealily to a ſubſtance like themſelves, be- 
come diſunited and relaxed, by having fo long 
enc. ured the ſhock of other triangles, this cau- 
ſes old age, which is followed by death, eſpe- 
cially where the triangles , whereof the ſpinal 
| marrow 
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marrow conſiſts, are diflolv'd and diſunited , 
othat the bands by which the ſoul was faſten'd 
to it, are intirely broken, and ler it loole. 

As for diſeaſes which attack us in 3ll ages, 
and precipitate the uſual rime of death, he 
ſuppcs'd that our bodies being' tTompoled of 
the four Elements before named, the diſor- 
ders of theſe Elements were the chief caules of 
them. Theſe diſorders conſiſted in the exceſs 
or deficiency of any of theſe Elements, when 
they did nor preſerve the proportion of their 
firſt mixture, or when they changed place,lea- 
ving their own place for another. 

To explain himſelf more particularly, he 
adds, that the fire exceeding, produced conti- 
nual and burning fevers, that if the air over- 
ballanced, it produced quotidian intermitting 
Fevers. If the Water, Tertian Fevers, and 
if Earch;Quartanes. The Earth being the hea- 
vieſt of all the Elements, mult have quadru- 
ple the time to move it (elf in that the fre has, 
and the reſt cf the Elements in proportion. 

Plato did not confine himſelf to theſe gene- 
rals only, but procceded to the particular ex- 
plication of the changes that befall our bodics 
1n relation. to the bloud and humours which 
are the immediate cauſes of diftenipers. While 
the bloud,ſays he, maintains its natural ſtate, 
it ſerves to nouriſh the body and to preſerve 
health. But when the fleſh begins to corrupt 
or to melr, and diflolve the S—— which 
comes from 1t, entring into the veins , carries 
this corruption along with it, and changing 
the bloud in ſeveral manners , turns it from 
red to yellow ; and bitter, or ſower or ſalt; ſo 
that that which was pure Bloud, becomes part 
Bile and Phlegm or Serofities. What we call 
Bile,lays Plato, is particular] produced from 
the diſlolution of the old fleſh, it is an hu- 
mour that aſſumes divers forms, and is'very 
changeable both as to colour and taſte, bur it 
1s chictly diſtinguiſhed into two ſorts, the yel- 
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(h) See Pag- 


(Ct) See Pag, 
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low Bile which is bitter, and the black Bile 
which is ſowre and pricking. As for the 
Phlegm and Serolitics, or Water, Plato ſeems 
ro confound them, or to make but one 
fort of humour of them. The Phlegm accor- 
ding to him, is produced from the new fleſh , 
and the ſerofities or waters , which are defign- 
ed by the particular names of ſweat or tears, 
are only the phlegm melted or diffolved. In 
another place he ſeems to confound the 

hlegm and (erofities with the Bile, when 
ho os, that what we call ſowre phlegm, is 
the ſame thing with the ſerolity of v_ 
Bile Bur in the explication of the efteRs © 
theſe humours, he reftrains himſelf to thetwo 

rincipal, which are (4) the Bile and the 

hlegm, and he acknowledges that thefe two 
juices by their mixture with the blood are the 
cauſes of all diſtempers. 

When the Bile evaporates outwards, or dil. 
charges it (elf upon the skin, it cauſes divers 
ſorts of humovrs, attended with inflamations, 
which the Greeks call'd (i) Phlegmons, but when 
it 15 confin d within, it produces all ſorts of 


(E\INlveixevra (&) burning diſeaſes. The Bile is eſpecially 


hurtful when 1t 1s mixed with the blocd, it 
brezks the orders of the Fibres which are ac- 
cording to him ſmall threads ſcattered thro* 
the blood, chat it might be neitfier too 
clear nor too thick, to the end that on the 
one hde ib ſhould not evaporate, and on the 
other , might always move eaſily in the veins. 
1his Bile continuing 1ts havock, after having 
broken the fibres of the blood, pierces to the 
ſpinal marrow, and deſtroys -the links of the 
ſoul before ſpoken of, unleſs the body, that is 
ro ſay, all the fleſh, melting or diflolving, 
breaks its force, When this happens, the Bi 

being overcome, and obliged to depart the bo- 


dy, throws it felt thro' the veins upon the low- 
er belly and the ſtomach, trom whence it is 
diſcharged by ſtool and vomiting, like thoſe 


nah 
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that flie out of a Town in an uproar, and cauſe 
in their pallage Diarrhea's and Dyſenteries, 
and other ditcharges, which .prove often 
healthful. 
The [ weet or infipid phiegm occaſions Tu- k 
mours, and ſome impurities of the skin, and 
when it mixes with ſome little bladders of 
the Air, it is then call'd (/) white Phlegm. 1fc/) 4 fort of 
this Plitegm mixes With che black Biie, and Propfr in Hip- 
penetrates into the receptacles of the brain, it P*r4tcs. See 
, Pag- 
cauſcs the Epilephie or Falling-ficknels. > 
The fowre or ſalt Phlegm is the cauſe of 
all diſeaſcs, comprehended under the name of _ 
Caterrhs or Roewms, and brings d:furder and 
pain upon what part ſoever ir falls. 
We muſt here take notice of the /dea wiiich 
Plata had of the Matrix or its properties, and 
ſome of its diſeaſes. {m) the /atrix, [rys he, is (mJ) Ste Pag. 
an Animal, which longs impatien;ly to con- 
ceive, aud if it be long diſappointed of bear- 
ins Fruit, is is enraged, and runs up and down 
the whole Pody, and ſtopping the paſſages of 
their Air , it takes away reſpiratioas , and 
canſes great uneaſineſs, and an infinite number 
of Diſeaſes. 
Theſe were the ſentiments of P, to upon the 
cauſes of diſeaſes, upon all which we ſhall 
nct trouble our ſelves to make refle&ions. We 
ſhall confine our ſelves only to whar he 
ſays concerning the Acidity and ſaltneſs of the 
humours, it being of impurrance to qur Hifto- 
ryto iake notice of it, becauſe of the ſeveral 
Syitems that have been Gnce built upon that 
foundation. Hippocrates had before ſpoken of by 
the ſowre and the ſalt, but he has mention'd 
them only upon the account of their effect-, 
without ſhewmg their Original, wich 2L::g 
ſeems to have diſcover d, and therein to hyye 
made gn improvgnent upon him. 
_ We may obleryc hivit, tac the Philoſonker 
feaks of an Aciuity and faltnils which is n4- 
'urally in the v04y 1:2 a Race of health. Suct 
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1s the ſowrneſs and ſweetneſs of the fleſh.wh; 
he ſays, conſiſts of Warer, Fire and Earth, __ 
behides that a ſowre falt leaven, as has been 
already obſerved. He does not fay from 
whence this leaven comes, bat by his manner 
of expreſſing himſelf ir ſeems not to be drawn 
from the common Elements, but to be ſome. 
thing different from the Water, Fire andEarth 
which have their ſhare apart in the formation 
of rhe fleſh. 

In the ſecond place, P/ato held a faltneſs and 
ſowrneſs, which were przternatural,which are 
in the humours which cauſe diſeaſes. He ſeems 
further to deduce the ſowre and ſalt from the 
ſane ſource, with the natural ſowre and 
falr, that is from the fleſh, which corrupti 
and diſlolving, — to him, infe& the 
blood, and turn it into Bile, and into Phlegm. 
But this latter ſowre and falt are ſomerhing 
different frem the former , tho* they come 
from the fleſh, for this is an effe& of their cor- 
ruption, the other is the principle of the pre- 
ſervation. But Plato not explaining himſelf 
any further rhereupon, neither ſhall we en- 
large, 

He adds a third fort of ſowrneſs, which is 
that of the black Bile, which of bitter, becomes 
ſowre, when the bitrerneſs which is natural to 
it is alternated, and ſubtilized to a certain 
degree, It may be urged that the Greek word 
which we have tranſlated (») ſowre, might as 
well ſfignifte pointed or ſharp, as ſowre ; both 
in this latter pafſage, and in all thoſe before 
cited. The Greeks having only one word, to 
expreſs both meanings ; but tis plain from rhe 
oppoſition in which Plato put this word to (0) 
bitter, that the former ought to be tranſllated 
ſowre, and not pointed, whichis not ſo natural- 
ly oppoſed to bitter, as ſowge is. 

Plato (peaks elſewhere of ſowrneſs, and 
holds that it has its Origine from things ſharp 
and potnted, which have been ſubtilized or at- 
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tenuated by corruption, and reckons it the oc- 
eafion of Fermentations and Ebullitions, which 
ariſe when tlie groſs and terreſtrial humours 
begin ro move, and to {well or riſe up. 

if is obſervable that Plato to thele words 
Luc, 0a ; and-eauvgrr, 4* veg: Which are 
Adje&ives, joyns the ſame Subſtantive that 
Hippocrates d1d, which is Suyapus Which accor- 
ding to the ſenſe of #::pocrater, may be tran- 
{lated by the words force , power, faculty or 
virtue , as well as by the words ſavory or taſte , 
Sirapis Vfnz, Sar Acidus, ſowre taſte, 
as Serranus tranſlates it; as for the reſt, Pla. 
to thought as Hippocrates did, that diſeaſes had 
their fixed periods for duration. As tie time 
of the life of every Animal is regulated by its 
lot when it comes into the world, this time 
can neither be haſtened nor delaved, but by an 
effe&t of the paſſions ; which come likewiſe 
themſelves by a ſort of necsſhty. So likewiſe 
diſeaſes mult of neceſſity have their courſe , 
and we ought rather to ſeek to temper them, 


and ſtop their progreſs, by means of (p) pr#-(p) See the 


dent diet and exerciſe, than by medicines, eſpe- m thyy 


of Ri” 


cially thoſe which purge, which ought n2- P*erz+es ;, 


ver to be uſed but in caſesof extremity, other- 
wiſe of a ſmall evil you make a great one, and 
of a ſingle one many. 

By this we may ſee, that Plato did not devi- 
ate much from the principles of Hipzocrates,and 
as he lived at the ſame time with him, or very 
near it, being born in the eighty eighth Ohm- 
piad, 'ris reaſonable to believe, that he took 
many things out of his writings, having teſtifi- 
ed-as he did, abundance ef efteem of him. We 
may ſee by what has been ſaid before (q) the 
ſentiments of P/aro concerning the Gymnaſtick 
Medicine. | 

We find in Gaſes the deſcription « f ſome me- 
dicines which bear Plato's name, as if he had 
been the inventor of them , but they were 
manifeſtly ſome other Plato's, or rather the 
name 


c , 
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nam? of this Philoſopher was put upon thew 

to give them the more credit. We ſhall cloſe 
with Plato's ſenſe of the qualities to be requi- 
red in a Phyfician. There ought to be, lays he. 
mn every great City good Phyſicians, who be- 


ſides the ftudy required to learn their profeſſi- 
on, have livd in their youth, amongft mulrj- 
tude of fick people, and have ves run 
thro all ſorts of diltempers, being naturally 
infirm or Faletadinarians, This maxim is d1- 
re&ly oppoſite to that of Hiptocrares who re- 
quires that a Phyſician ſhould be of a very heal- 
thy conſtitution. 

Some have obſerved that Plato deſignedly 
choſe the Academy, which was the unhealthr- 
eſt place of all Arhens, to refide jn with his 
fcholars, only becauſe it was. unhealthy , 
out of a perſwaſion that the infirmity of the 
body , render'd the mind more vigorous. But 
we mutt beg leave to doubt, whether this was 
his Motive or not. 


CHAP. Iv. 


Nicomachus, Ariſtotle's Father, 


A Riſtotle's Father, whoſe name was MNico- 
machus, liv*d about the ſame time withPla- 
t0. He was of Stagyre in Macedonia, and Phy- 
fician to King, Amyntar, Father of Philip. He 
was of the Aſclepiades as weil as Hippocrates, 
and prerended to be deſcended from a Son of 
AMachaon, of whom we have ſpoken before, 
who bore the ſame name with himſelf. This 
Phytiician wrote according to Suidas, fix books 
of Phyiick, and one of Natural Philoſophy, 
dut we have no;hi:2 of them remaining. 


CHAP. 


Book IV. PHYSICK. 
CHAP. V. 
Ariſtotle. 
WE ſhould ſpeak here of ſome Phyſicians, 


who liv'd before this Philoſopher,and were. 


cotemporaries to his father, but after baving 
ſeen wi;1t Plato, who was his maſter, contri- 
buted to the advancement of Phylick , we 
thought it convenient immediately to ſubjoyn 
what his ſcholar further added. 


Ariſtotle wrote two books Entituled (a) (s) 'Ievexe. 
of Phyſfick, bur there are none of them remain- Diogen. Lacrt. 
ningz nor thoſe the Title of which was (5) of io »it, Ariſtor. 
Anatomy: Diogenes Laertixs aſcribes to him (b 'Araroudy 
another book, the title of which was (c) ofthe & {zaoy4 'A . 
Stone; this book is tranſlated into Zarin, in the ,,,,,q 


Th:atrum Chymic:m with another, which treats / 


of the perfet Aagiftery ; that is to ſay, of *\ 
lofopher Stone, but both theſe books AIvY. 
r 


the Phi | 
are evidently ſupoſititious. 

If Ariſtotle had ever writany book , under 
the title mentioned by Diogenes Laertins, ſup- 
poſing that we ought to underſtand by the 
Stone, the Philoſopher's Stone, this book 
would unqueſtionably have made more noiſe, 
amongſt che Ancients, whereas we find nei- 
ther tra&t nor footſtep , in all the Authors ex- 
tant, that wrote during the ſpace of five hun- 
dred years, which were elaps'd between the 
Author of this pretended book, and him thar 
quotes it. It 1s not impoſſible, but that in 
the time of rhe later, the in queſtion was 
attributed to Mriffor/e, but it is more probadle 
that there is ſome fault in the Text, We ſhall 
have occaſion to ſpeak more of this, in the 
Chapter of Theophraſizs which comes next. 

Bur it was not atter this manner that 4iſ{o- 
tle imployed himſelf in Phyfick, 'twas in wri- 
ting theſe other books which we tirſt mn 
E( 
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(d) Plin. lib. Anatomy in particular, 


8. 15. Athen, 
lth. 9. cap. 23 inte the nature and 


& liÞ, 8. 


cap. 11. 


The Hiſtory of Part I, 


ned. But fince theſe books are loſt, we ſhou'd 
be obliged to conclude here , what concerns 
the Phyſick of this Philoſopher, if his Hiſto- 
ry of Animals, and of their parts and Generati- 
on were not happily preſerved , wherein we 
find many curious things, relating to the 
Hiſtory of Animals in general, and of their 
(d) Alexander the 
Great, whoſe maſter he was, being inquiſitive 
different properties of 
Animals, obliged him to this task, and fur- 
niſhed him for it, with the ſumm of eight 
hundred Talents, which amount to almoit a 
million of Gold, beſides ſeveral thouſand men, 
in the ſeveral parts of Aſia and Greece, who 
had Orders to obey him, and to inform him of 
all that hunting and fiſhing had taught them, 
and to keep on purpoſe all ſorts of Animals, 
to diſcover what was peculiar to them. 

Wirh theſe helps, a perfe&t work upon this 
Subje& might have been expe&Ked. Neverthe- 
leſs the Antients themſelves took notice, that 
he advanced many a thing contrary to fa&. 
He may upan this account be excuſed, by ſay- 
inz that he rook them upon Credit from 0- 
thers, not having been able to a& or view 
every thing himſelf, But ſuppoſing he were 
in {ome things ooliged to truſt to relations. 
As for Example, for certain Properties of Ani- 
mals which only chance could diſcover, there 
are others, in which he ought to have made 
his enquirtes himſelf, or at leaſt to have been 
preſent, anddirected thaſe that were his Opera- 
r0-5.11ft this nature are thoſe things whichrelate 
to Anacomy, what opinion can we have of his 
exaRtnels in this particular, when we hear him 
atirm, that all Animals have flexible necks, 
compoled of Fertebre, except Wolves and Ly- 
ons, 12 which the neck confiits of but one 
bone, and that the bones of Lyons have no 
marrpw againit all experience. (e) For his 
other Errours in the Anatomy of a Lyex and 
Eag/e 


Eagle and a-; Crecodite, thoſe that are curious 
_—_ conſult the learned Barrichins. | 
Thoſe that publiſht rhe diſſeRzon of a Lyon 
at Paris, inthe Academy of ces ſome, 
years :ag0, have taken care to, ſhow, the Er- 
rours of this Philoſopher, in the Anatomy of 
that Beaſt. All that they e , May in 
fat be true, except one ap e, in which 
they ſeem to make Ariſtotle ſay, what he never 
thought of. - We find theſe words in one of 
his books (f) #3175744 Ahbey Tay CO ay &XAvTOv 
TxA6GTETEA jyTH Miphrar Ths Tu appr @ iddas 
which the Latin Interpreter renders thus , vide+ 
tar Leo Animaliim omnium perfett;ſ/imum Ani= 
mas, in aſſumendo mary formam. Theſe Gen- 
tlemen explain theſe words; as if Ariftetle 
had meant that 'the Lyon has, by way of Ex- 
cellence,and beyond all other Animals, the vi- 
fible and apparent 
his Sex: Thele are their own-words, and they 
urge as 2 proof, that the Philoſopher was mi- 
ſtaken that the Urethra of a Lyon, that is the 


channel of the-FHirgs, does not a utward 
above three inches and a half. ir conclu- 


fion had been-quſt, if Ariftorle had meant as 
they think, and Borrichiss with them thas 
the Lyon of all male Animals, had the 
which diftinguiſh'd the Sex moſt large and ap- 
rent- Bur this in my opinion , was fartheſt 
om his thoughts, for I ſappole he meant no 
more, than thatthe Lyon, uw of all male Ani- 
mals, the eafieft to be diftinguiſh'd from his 
Female, by his Maſculine Air, or that diftit» 
guiſhes himſelf from all otherMales,by a fieree 
and truly Maſculine Air, which is peculiar ts 
him. I tranſlate the ' Greek word ihe by the 
French word Air, which might be 'rendred 
Species in Latin , which anſwers exa&aly to 
the Greek, the Erymoalogie deing the ſame: 
The ditſe&ions that rSiforle made, of ſeveral 
different ſorts of Animals, Quadrupeds, Birds, 
Fiſhes apginſe&s,had ravght him divers things 
GC cons 


arks. of the perfe&ion of 
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The Hiſtory of © Part [. 


concerning the uſe of the parts of each of theſe 
Kinds, We ſhall not go about to examine: 
here, what hedelivers of the differenceof their 
patts'and ufes, becauſe that would lead us too- 
far from our Subjet. We only touch 
here in a few words, upon what relates'to the” 
ftru&ure and nfe of parts, common to all per- 
fet Animals, ſuch as Men, and all 


PRE: eotle cficem'd the heart; to bs'the Ori- 
en and Source of the veins and blood, The 
ood, fays he, goes from - heart into the 

ins, (g) but it comes not from part in- 
ew | ona He fays that ie HT 
veins our of the heart, one from the right fide, 


54A 4: Pa which is the argeſt, and the other from the 
_ = '0* teft fide, which 1s the leaſt, which he calls the 
IYCMtarion of Aarta F (where by the BY we may take notice, 


the Blond in A- - 
Not! -» that this Philoſopher (hb) as Galen fays, is the 
—_; firſt that gave that name to the great Artery , 


have ſme diff 
culty ty get 0s 


ver this Paſ. WN - k 
ters, Arifiotle thought that theſe two veins , 


ſage. 

(5) Hiſt, 
Aoim, lib, 3» 
Cap. S; 


which proves that the book ( ob the Heart, 
herein this name 1s found, is not Hippocya- 


diſtributed the blood to all parts of the body. 
He ſays elſewhere, that there were in the heart 
three Cavities, which hecalls ventricles. Of 
theſe three ventricles, that in the middle, of 
whole fcieuationhe gives no ather account, is 
the common prmcaple of the-other two, altho' 
it be the leaſt 3 the blood which it contains is 
alſo the moſt temperate and pure. The blood 
of the right ,ventricle is the hotteſt, and that 
of rhe left the coldeſt. This latter ventricle 
bring the bi of: the three. - Theſe three 
ventricles, fays he, communicate with the 
bungs, by vetlels different from the two great 
veils, ' Which diſperſe themfelyes thro the 
Whole ſubſtance. of the Lungs. 

He made not only the veins of the veſſels , 
which contain blood to come out: of the heart; 
but he would have the Nerves alſo to take 
Heir Qrigine from thence ; tor which opinion 

this, 


Book II, PHYSICK. 3tg 
this was his ground, (4) The biggeſt Ventricle (4) HiR. an. 
of the Heart, ſays he, contains {mall Nerves , !iv. ;. cap. 5 
and itisa true Nerve 1inits extremities, liaving , 
/ ne Cavity, and being ſtretched after the man- 
ner of Nerves in the place where it terminates, 
towards the Articu of the bones. He 
ſays alſo in another place, (7) that there are a- 
bundance of Nerves in the heart, which are of (/) De part 
eat uſe, becauſe the motions come from 4"m. lib, - 
ence, which are made by contrifting and cap. 4. 
extending, 
By this latter paſſage he ſeems to deſign the 
Tendons, which ſerve to dilate and contra& 
the hearr, and if we have obſerved before that 
Hippocrates confounded the Nerves with the 
Tendons and Ligaments, Arifforle does not 
appear to have diſtinguiſhed them any better, 
nor to have known the uſe of the truc Nerves. 

In another place he afhrms, (m) that the {) HAN, ant. 
Nerves are not continuous, but ſcatter'd here m1. ji, 2 
and there, about the places of the Articulari- : 
ons , by which it is viſible, he meant the Ten- 
dons. If he had known the uſe of the,Nerves, 
he would not have ſaid, (») that none bur the (n) De part, 

ts which had blood, could feel or had ſen- Animal. tiv. +; 
Liezon 3 nor would he have maintained (_o ) cap. 10. 
that the fleſh is the proper Organ of ſenfation{; (0) De par . 
as for motion, if he atcribures it ro the Nerves, Anim, lib, z. 
or ſays tis made immediately by the Nerves , <p. t. 
'tis eafie to ſee, that the Nerves there meant , 
werecither the Tendons or Ligaments- 
As for the common principle of motion and 
ſenſation, Ariſtotle places it in the Heart,which 
he looks upon alſo as the principle of the nou- 
riſhmenr of all the parts of che body, by the 
means of theblood which ireſends ro them, as 
the Focus, which contains the natural] hre , 
upon which depends life; as the place where 
the 1ns- have their birch, and where all 
the ſenſations rerminate. Ir a word, as the 
true ſeat of the Soul, and that not betayſe the 
Nerves have their Origine from thence as ſome 
V SCA imagine, 
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\f) Ib. deSpi- 
ritu- 


The Hiſtory of . 
imagine, but becauſe it is the reſervatory of 
the blood and ſpirits. He formally maintains 
(>) that the ſpirits cannot be contained inthe 
Nerves. | | 

But if Ariſtotle attributes ſuch noble uſes to 
the heart, the brain was in his opinion but a 
heap of Water and Earth, without blood and 
without ſenſe. The office of this Cold Lump 
was, ſays he, to refreſh and moderate the heat 
of the heart. But beſides that, he gives elſe- - 
where this Office to the Lungs , he does not 
account for the manner how the brain ſhould 
be capable of diſcharging it. And altho' the 
brain be -plac'd immediately upon the ſpinal 
marrow, and fix'd to it, yet he pretended 
that the ſubitance of that marrow was -quite 
different from that of the brain, being a ſort 
of blood prepar'd for the nouriſhment of the 
bones, and conſequently hot, whereas the other 
was cold. He made otherwiſes ſo little of the 
brain, that if he did not abſolutely reckon it 
amongſt the excremenits, he thought it ouget 
not to be ranked amongtt the parts of the 
dy, which had any continuity or union with - 
the reſt, that he look'd on't as a fubſtance of a 
peculiar nature, and different from all the reft 
of the body. ; 

As for the reſt of the Yiſcera, as the Liver , 
the Spleen, and the Kidneys, he thought that 
their hrit and chief uſage was to ſupport the 
veins, which would be pendulous but for them, 
and to {trengthen them in their place. Beſides 
chis firſt uſe, he aſſigned them ſome others. 
The Liver helped to the digeſtion of the meat 
in the ſtomach and the guts, by the warmth 
which it imparted to thoſe parts 3 of which 
we ſhall ſpeak more particularly in the Sequel. 
The Liver was not of ſuch univerſal uſe, and 
1s, according to him, but accidentally neceſſa- 
ry to colle& and conco&t the Yapours which 
riſe from the Belly ; hence it is, that Ani- 
mals, in whom theſe vapours take another 
courſe, 
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courſe, have but a ny ſmall Spleen, as Birds, 
and Fiſhes, whoſe feathers and ſcales are 
form'd and nouriſh d out of this moiſture. And 
theſe Animals for the ſame reaſon,ſays he, have 
neigher kidneys nor bladder. : 
The Kidneys alſo,according to him, are (?' Þ* :1rt. A. 
onWfor conveniency ; their office is ro imbibe 3+? 3 ++ - 
part of the excrement which goes to the blad- ** 
der in Animals, in whom this Excrement is in 
£oo great abundance, in order to eaſe the biad- 
der. He adds a little after, (r) that the hu- /r)r, , c-. 5. 
mours filtre, or run thro' the ſubſtance of the 
reins, in which he ſeems co'touch upon the 
uſe afterwards found for theſe parts, but he 

of it very obſcurely, 9; 

(:) ;The Teſticles alſo are parts, made by na-\#/fiif. 1m, 
ture for conveniency, and not of abſolute ne-'2 3- cap. 1. 
ceſſity. He fays, that there are two venous 
channels that come from the Avria into the 
Teſticles, and two others. which come from 
the Kidneys, that theſe two latter contain 
blood, but the former none ; that there comes 
out of the head of each Tefticle another chan- 
nel, bigger and more nervous, which bending 
backwards, and growing leſs, re-aſcends ro- 
wards the former, being contained in the ſame 
Membrane, which proceed to rhe root of the 
Virga. He adds,that this laſt Channet contains 
no blood, but aiwhite liquor, and terminating 
at the Yirga, or neck of the bladder, it meets 
there with an opening, which goes towards 
the Yirga, round abour which wool is a (crt 
of (t) husk or bark. (- | OT 

This ſappoſed, he ſays c):at when the Teſti- , _* 
cles of any Animal are cut off, all theſe chan-*** 99 
nels ſpoken of ſhrink up, and that tis upon 
this retraRion that thoſe that are caſtrated 
cannot procteate ; as a proof of chis, he inſtan- 
cesin a Cow, which being leaped by a bull af- 
ter he was guelded, before theſe channels of 
rhe ſeed were retratted, proved with Calf, In - 
another place, he explains himſelf more art large 
Cc3 Cone 
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The Hiſtory of Part L 
concerning the uſe of the Teſticles, {aying, 
(v) That they are no part of the channels or 
receptacles of the Seed, and have no commu- 
nication with them, but - ſerve ony as a 
weight to draw them downwards, to re- 
_ che motion of the Seed,as Weav 
Sroncs to_thejr Tackle. And as a proogfyof 
the uſeleſneſs cf the Teſticles, for the is 
pal intention, he brings the exam Fiſhes 
and Scrpents, who wanted, as he. thought, 
thoſe parts, yer did engender. | 

.x) He held , that the conception was made 
by the mixrure ood yr Seed of a Man, with 
the menſtrual blood of a Woman in the Ma- 
trix, allowing no ſhare to the Seed of the Wo- 
man, Which according to him was only an 
excrement of the Matrix, which ſome emit- 
ted, others not, yet were {not for that leſs 
fruitful, or leſs ſenſible of the Pleaſure of Coi- 
tion, this Pleaſure ariſing from a titillation 
cauſed by the afflux of the Spirits into the 
parts of Generation. 

As for the place and manner of digeſting 
the food, Ariftotle ſays, That the Aliment is 
frit prepared in the mouth of Animals,” whoſe 
food requires to be wet or maſh'd ; but weare 
not to think that any fort of concoQion is 
perform d there, the meat is only reduced in- 
roſmall parts, ſo that it may be more eaſily 
digeſted and penetrated after 'tis deſcended 
into the ſuperior and inferior Vencriclgwhich 
are both deſtin'd ro this Office, that is, to di- 
geſt the Aliments :' And as the Mouth is the 
opening by which the nouriſhment enters un-- 
prepared, and the Oeſophages is the Tunnel by 
which it deſcends into the upper venter or the 
ventricle, there 1s need of more openings to 
carry the nouriſhment to all the parts of the 
body, from the —_ and inteſtines, as out of 
a Cyitern ; and theſe openings or pipes are the 
veins of the Meſentery. As Plants, ſays the 
FPruloſopher, draw their nouuſhment by their. 
| Roots, 


\ 
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ried in the Earth, fo 


© veins, \ are 
as fo many Roos, to draw from the Belly and 
Inteſtines the faice there contained, theſe 
being to | Animals .2s the Earth is to 
ts.” "He fays alfo, That thaſe veins are 
branches of the great veins, and of the Aorrs 
which go to the inteſtines. As for the Omen- 
tm, Hrifterle thought that it affifded in con- 
jun&tion with the Liver to the concottion of 
the Moat, warming the parts to which it is 
contiguous with its Fat whichs hot. 
In explication of what hasbeen already ſaid , 
he'held farther my the —_—_— of an Ali- 
ments was perfo rm m the ſuperior 
_ _ partly = fe Inrior thar the 
maſzof theAliments being yet too idinot 
being ſufficiently naceties while yay in the 
ſuperior Venter,that is,the Stomach,and being 
depriv'd ofall its Juice,and all thar is uſeful in 
it, ſo that nothing remains bur thick excre- 
-ment, when it comes at the botrom of the 
inferiour Veater, there muſt neceflarily be 
ſome ſpace between theſe rwo, in which the 
nouriſhment i changed, and 1s neither crude 
nor excrement. Thus ſpace, ſays he, isthethin 
Gat res by HnATs , — is var ye may” 
yned tothe {uperior Venter, conſe- 
pa bong lies berween that Venter, wherein 
e Aliments-were in part crude, and the bor- 
rom of the inferiour Venter whuch contained 
v_ but —_—_ - t- - Sea 
are The PIAcCEs, according to e, 
wherein digeſtion is cafes. This 'di- 
geftion was, according to him;a tort of Elixa- : 
tion, that is, he ' thought, that che Aliments ? 
were prepared mm the body, -much after the 
beg _—_———— in-aPor, by/means 
L e eighbour ng - parts, 
the chief of which were, as we have obſerved, 
the Liver anFtheCawle.: © , 


a We 
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We may ' {ce by: this Gut which he calls | 
Fejunwn, and the diſtinRion, that-[he' mak i 
elſewhere between the Colon, the Cermm Z 
the Reftwm, that the Guts were ſomewhat * 
\ better gy than in the time of Hip- 
ates, who ſeems to have acknowledged 
ut two, the Co/os and the Retimm, as we have 
already taken notice, 
The uſe of Snangs and manner of __ 
ration,according to Ariſtofle were theſe. The 
Heart being inflated by too much heat ,ob- 
liged the Lungs and Breaſt to {well and move, 
and by conſequence to receive in the Air, 
"which infinuating itſelf into the. heart, 're- 
freſhed itin its entrance,and returning carried 
off the thick hot vapours exhaling tf it. 
A and ſerv'd at che ſame time to form the 
; voice, the Air being neceflarily oujiged to 
enter into the Lungs as they riſe for fear of 


+... , . 2 void, which is a thing nature abhors. 

©) Hiſt.Avim, (3) Of the ſtruRure of the Ear Ariſtotle has 
J. 1. CP. 2T, not delivered much. He obſerves only, that 
'tis turned within in the form of a Shell which 

terminates at a bone, which, ſays he,is like to 

the Ear, and whither the ſound cumes, as the 

laft veſſel which receives it. There is no paſ- 

fage from thence to the Brain, bur there is one 

. goes to the Pallat, and a vein which deſcends 

om the Brain to that place, that is, to the 

£) De Anima Boneof the Ear, (&) He ſays elſewhere, thar 
- 2+ Cap. 8. hearing is produced by means of the External 

- , Air which moves the internal Air, or the Air 

incloſed in the Ear; and he adds, that if the 

Membrane of the Ear be indiſpaſed,we cannot 

hear, for the ſame reaſon,we cannot ſee when 

3 theTunicle of the Eye is in theſameCondition. 
{a)De generat (4) The Ngſe is divided. into-two Channels 
aninial liv, 2. .&y aCartilagg. It. has two veins , which are 
Cap. 6, Joined to:the; Brain, but they come from the 
Ef Heart, theſg $9 ipto- the Channel, which is 
the Organ of imelling, as: ic receives the Ex- 
ternal Arr, and all that is diffuſed thro it. _ | 
®: 1E | 
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ONT INE = to 
is the Organot ng. ongue T= 
ing, being ſoft and ipongy, and of a Nature 
approaching to that of the Fleſh. ; 
G) The Eye reaches into the Brain, and is (59 Hiſt. An. 
fituated on either fide under a little vein. >: + ©P- 11, 
(c) The humour which is in the Eye which (c) 1b, cap. g. 
cauſes viſion, is what we call' the fight. 
(d) The Eye of all the Organs of ſenſation has (d) De Gen. 
this peculiarity, that ir is moiſt and cold, or An. lib, 2. cap. 
that it contains-a humour that is moiſt and 6- 
cold, which is not there at firſt, or which is 
not at firſt in its perfeRion, but is" ſeparated 
or diſtill'd from the pureſt of the moi- 
ture of the Brain, by the el that goes 
to the Meinbrane of the Brain. 
"Tis yery plain from what” has been ſaid, 
that 4rstotle allow d the Nerves no part in 
the produRion of ſenſation. Nor indeed 
could he acknowledge the Nerves or their of- 
fice, retaining the Idea which he had of the 
Brain. The Diaphragme, which he calls Di- 
azoma, or the Membrane which ſeparates the 
lower Belly from the Breaſt, has, according 
to Ariſtotle , wage ba buſineſs than to/divide 
theſe two Cavities, that the upper, which is 
the Seat of the Soul, may not be infe&ted by 
the vapours which riſe from the lower. | 
This is the ſum of what we could colle& lt) Travis 
from the writings of thisPhiloſopher concern-,, *, ©**> 
ing Anatomy. And we may obſerve, ' that ,, ya n ofith 
both he and Plato call'd indifferencly "7 _ }-arabrbngg any 
name of Veins the Veins properly {o call'd, ;je, property 4 
and the Arteries ; that they did not-give the calted, and by 
name of Artery to any thing byt the Wind- the Antients 
ipez which they calld @ _ Arteria 'nmimed, ia 
'om whence we may infer, that when we AgTveia 
find in ( f) Hippocrates the word Artery in the jzy.; arterty 
ſenſe of the*Moderng, that this word has been ſmaoorh Arteri:, 
foiſted in, or that the Books in which 'tis (f\see the nex+ 
found are not Genuine. Vol. 1th. 1. cap, 
| / of Erafiltra« 
E tus, 
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The only place that I know of, wherein 
Ariſtotle feerns to grve the name of Arteries, to 
theArteries properly ſo called is in his Book of 
the Spirit, wherein he ſays that the Skin is 
compos'd of a Vein, an Artery , and a Nerve, 
Of a Vein, ſays he, becauſe the Skin yields 
Blood when 'tis prick d : Ofa Nerve, becauſe 
it can extend it ſelf : Of an Artery, becauſe 
"tis tranſpirable. 45#orle ſpems here to have 
deſigned the real and true Arteries, and to al- 
lot to them only Spirit, according to the-opi- 
nion of Praxagoras and Eraſiftratnus, of whom 
we ſhall ſpeak hereafter ; which opinion 
haps they borrowed of him. Perhaps alſothis 
Book was noneof Ariſtotle's. 

We muſt make one obſervation -more con- 
cerning the Anatomy of Arifterle, which is, 
that he never difleted any thing but Brutes, 
and that in his rime they durſt not Anatomize 
a Humane body. Which he infinuates him- 
ſelf in theſe words (g), The inward parts of 

(C Hiſt. AB. 9901s bodies are wwknown, | buve 
Ib. 1. cap- 16- certain thereupon, but we muſt 


Wwe- 
| .thew 
the reſemblance which EET have 10 


of t I am furpriz'd (þ) that R:iolan ſhould 
maintain the contrary , and more that he 
(b) Anthropo« chould endeavour to prove it from paſſages of 
graph. lib. i» Ariſtotle, which are nothing to the purpole ; 
4 bur he 1s not the only one, whoſe Prejudice 
and Bigotry for the Anttents, has cauſed 
ro make ſuch falſe ſteps. We ſhall have occa- 
fon to ſay ſomething more upon this ſubje& 
in the firſt Book of the next Volume. Avi/to- 
re wrote alſo ſome Books of Plants, of which 
there are ſome yetremaining, but he treats of 
them rather as a Philoſopher than'a Phyſi- 
Ciart. 
He was born in the ninety ninth Olympiad, 
and he dyed the 3d year of the hundred and 
rourteenth Olympiad, aged by -this account 
«bout f1xty three, He was the Son of + or 
Clan, 


the ary of other Animals, 'which anſwer to each 
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fician, and of the family of the  Achprades. (i) Diogenes 
He be alſo to Phyfick DE Lecrtius, &He- 
which is not much for his honour.. (5) Epics ſychivs Mileſi- 
T6 him with having ſpenc his pa- 5 '* vita Epi- 
trimony While he was young in debauchery, 5%! 

and that after he had been ſome time a Soul- 0 Fog : "oy 
dier, hebetook himlelf to felling (&) of Anti | «tags 
dores- about the ag, 08 lato's School; 7. Pe mean 


ing of the word 


being open'd, he applied hi elf to the Rudy . 
of P lolophy under him, A. 
nes Laertius on 

= OW RE this occaſion, 

C H A Fo Vee 

Theophd#aſtus. 

braftxs, who ſucceeded Hri/torle, rook 

Toe him the management of his 


and after his death did ſomething likewiſe to- 
wards Phyfick. The moſt co le of his 
works which remain toqur times are his Books 
of Plants. Gy be goed 
either as a part of re, of. Natu 
Hiſtory, or of Phyhckz Theophraſtzs, as well 
as Ariftotle, ſeems to confider them chiefly as 
a Naturaliſt, and ſeems rather ro have exa«- 
mined their Growth- and Termination, and 
the parts whereof they are compoſed, than 
rheir Medicinal properties, aitho ſometimes 
en paſſaxt he touches upon them rco. But he 
having deſcrib'd ſeveral, we ſhall be oblig d 
ro take farther notice of him upon this ac- 
count with Digſcorides. 

There are yet ſome {mall pieces of his re- 
maining, concerning the Vertigo, Swooning, 
Sweat, and the Pale, of which he treats ra- 
ther as a Philoſopher than a Phyfcian ; that 
is, he 18 inquiſitive after the Cauſes of theſe 
Diſtempers only, without ſpeaking of any 
Remedies, He ſays, that Vertigos come 

| when 
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when ſome ſtrange ſpirit or ſuperfluous 
moiſture goes into the Head, or as he &x- 

eſſes it, about the Head, whether this comes 

om any ſort of Food, as from Wine, or 
from any other humour, or from turning the 
Head round. For, adds he, tho place about 
the Brain, or the Brain (an uſual manner of 
expreſſion among the Greeks) is naturally 
moiſt, and when any foreign Spirit gets is, 
it does violence after it is got in, and forces 
the natural moiſture into the veins, cauſing 
it to turn round, ſo that this Spirit has the 
ſame effeR, as if any body turn'd the Head 
round, it being indifferent whether it be 
done inwardly or outwardly. 

The Palfie ariſes from a chilneſs, or priva- 
tion and want of Spirits or Spirit. For, ſays 
he, the Spirit is the cauſe of heat and motion, 
ſo that it it becomes motionleſs, the blood or 
moiſture neceſſarily grow chill. And for 
this reaſon we find the Feet be numm'd, and 
ſometimes the upper parts, when they are 
preſſed by a Chair, or any other way, this 
compreſſion ſtopping or interrupting the Spi- 
rir, that it cannot-move as uſual, cauſes the 
Blood to grow cold. 

By what has been ſaid, we may ſee that 
this-Philoſopher ſuſpeKed the Nerves on 
theſe  occafions, no more than Hippocrates 
did, and was no detter + mare wxh their 
uſe than his Maſter 4:/torle. 

v We have alſo a Book of Theopbraſtus of 
Stones, wherein he treats of ſeveral forts of 
Stones, as well Genuine as others, of their na- 
ture, the manner of their formation, and 
the places where they are found, &c. "And 
25 we may ſee by the Catalogue of his Wri- 
_ tings, he gave to ſome of them the ſame 
Titles that Ariſtotle had done before to his ; 
perhaps the ſingular number was ſubſtituted 
fcr the plural, in the Title of the Book of A- 
r;/totle of the Stone, of which beforc. | 
CHAP. 
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CHAP, Il. 


Heraclides of Pontus.” 
3 


Almoſt at the ſame time there liv'd ano- 
ther Philoſopher, who engag'd in Phyfic. 
This was Heraclides of Pontws, who ſtudied 
partly under Spexſippar the Scholar of Plato,and 
partly under Ar:ffotle, This Herachdes writ a 
| of the cauſe of Diſeaſes, and another 
entituled Teriris amv; What he call 'd T7, 
that 1s, » ithout reſpiration, was a diſeaſe, in - 
which ſometimes, as our Authcr afhrms, men 
lay thirty days without breathing, as if they 
were dead, yet the body did not corrupt. We 
have ſeen before that Empedocles c a wo- 
man of this diſtemper, which is a fort of ſuf- 
focation of the Matrix. Diogenes Laertine 
reckons fourteen famous men of the name of 
Heraclides, of which two were Phyficians, 
and not counting him of whom we are ſpeak- 
ing. The firſt, who was the eighth of the 
urteen, was Scholar to Hiceſins a Phylician 
of whom we ſhall ſpeak hereafter ; the ſecon 
was a famous Empirick of 7arentum, whole 
Piſtory we ſhall [ikewiſe ive. To all theſe 
Heraclides, we'\may add Hippocrates Father, 
_ Heraclides Erithreus, of whom alſo here- 
ir, 
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| CHAP VIl. 
0 Diocles. 


: 


: 


| *T ls time, to quit the Philoſophers, and re- 
| I tura 2 litle back to re-aflume the Phyh- 
ciaus. The firſt of this Profeſſion after Hip- 
5 pocrates and his Family, that made any noiſe 
(a) Theodor. jn the world, was Diocles Gas whom the 
pong,” ns rag Re oe TY ed the ++ mp | 

(6) Plin. 19, Ippocrates. Ee tients agree tne 

20. Cap. 20. na. or DF after the Father of Phylick, 

Celf, Preis whom he ſucceeded very near both in time 

and reputation, He's ſuppos'd to be Author 

of a Lexrter yer extant, Addreſſed to Antigo- 

nus, King of Afia, which ſhews, that Dvocles 

(:)T iraquell. lived in;histime,and not in thetime (c) of Da- 

de Not\il. cap. ris Son of Hyſtaſpes, as two modern Authers 

21. and after have written. Burt the F qmnay xg Errors 

him Woligan- which we have dete&ed upon the occaſion 

gus Juſtus?n of the pretended Letters of is ates, ſhew 

hisChronol9- that we are-not to rely much upon 

gta Medico= of this nature, this Letter of Dzocles being no 

rum. ho alſ® Jeſs to be ſuſpe&ed than the others. Thoſe that 

olds, that - pre Drocles in the time of Daring, Son of 

_—_ ”_ yp " Hyſtaſpes are manifeſtly in anerrour. O- 

| AyRts "os thers have gone on theother fide too low, 

EE - I be not miſtaken. _ ——__ ir be, we 
tizonus, r6 And in this Letter rules tor preſervation of 
berween thiſe health, ng gn in foreſeeing Diſcales 
rw» Princes Dy certain fighs, and preventing them by 
there paſſed Certain Remedies. The Body is there divided 
tw entire Cen- Imto four parts, the Head, the Breaſt, the 
ta ries. Belly oe 
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Belly, and the Bladder ; and there are Me- 
dicines there prune to preſerve theſe parts, 
from their uſual Diſtempers. He preſcribed 
Gargariſms to purge the Head and Frictions. 
For theBreaſt he adviſes vomiting afrerMeals, 
and Faſting. He ordered the Belly to be kept 
open , not by Medicine, bur by proper Diet, 
ſach as Blites, Mercury, Garlick boyled, the 
Herb Patience, Colwort Broth, confections 
with Honey. .For the diſtempers of the Blad- 
der he anpointed ſome Diuretick Medicines, 

ſuch as the Roogs of Selery and Fennel bo yl'd 

in Wine, with the water of the Deco&Qion of 

Daxcus Smyrniam, .of Elder or Chiches. 

Diocles virote ſeveral Books of Phyſick 

which are loſt. Amongſt the reſt was one of 

Diſeaſes, their Cauſes and Cure, a fragment ' 

of which is cited by (4) Galen, concerning the (4) De Locis 
Diſcaſe called the Melancholick or Flatulent af. lib, 3. 
Diſeaſe, wherein Dioc/es ſpeaks thus. There c. 7. 

TE Diſeaſe, whoſe ſeat is+-about the Stomach, 
which ſome call Melancholy, others Flatus, 
or Wind, in which, after eating things hard 
of digeſtion, men ſpit abundance of very clear 
Spittle ; th-ir Belches are ſowre, with Wind 
and heat in the Hippocondria, with a rum- 
bling motion, not at fieſt, but ſometime after, 
and often viokent pain in the Stomach, which 
exrend in ſome even to the back. er the 
Meat 1s perfe&ly [digeſted all ceaſes and re- 
turns again after eating. The ſame ſymp- 
toms ſometimes take a man faſting, and ſome- 
timesafrer Meals, and force him to throw his 
victbals undigeſted up again, and ſomerimes 
bitter hot phlegm, or ſo ſowre as to ſer their 
Teeth an edge. Theſe diſtempers for the 
moſt part come in youth ; but tome when 
they will, they hold a long time. We may 
fuppole they that are troubled with it, have 
too much heat in the veins which receive the 
nouriſhment from the Stomach, and that 
the Blood which they contain is thereby _—_ 
nec 


ned. For 'itisplaih that thoſe veins are 6b- 
ſttrued or ſtopt, from this ſenfible proof 
that the nouriſhment is not diſtribured 
thro the body, but remains crude upon the 
{tomach, inſtead of patling- into the Channels 
which ought to recieve it, and going the 
greateſt part of ir into the lower Belly, it is 
thrown up the next day by vomit. Another 
proof that the heat is greater than naturally 
it ought, is not only the heat which the par- 
ries feel, but the 1mmediate relief they find 
by taking cold things. -Diog/es adds , that 
ſome hold that in thele diſtempers the orifice 
of the Stomach, which is jeined to the Guts, 
is inflamed, and. that this inflamation cauſes 
the obſtruction, and hinders the aliments 
from deſcending in due time into the Guts, 
and that by their top the inflation of the Sto- 
mach, the heat, and other ſymptoms before 
mention d are occaſioned. | 

Diocles had a peculiar opinion of Fevers. 
We mutt judge, ſays he, of things which. we 
cannot ſee, by thoſe which we can ſee ; we 
obſerve that external inflamations, abſceſſes 
and wounds are attended by Fevers, there- 
fore when a Fever takes any body, though we 
cannot externally diſcover any abſceſs, wound, 
or inflamation, we muſt however believe that 
there 1s ſome ſuch thing within rhe body. 

His prattice was much the ſame with that 
of Hippocrates, He blooded and purged after 
the fame manner, and upon the ſame occafi- 


' ons. His particular method in every diftem-» 


AcuyiPaſl, 1, 2 per may be ſeen in (ce) Celius Aurelianns, The 


C, 17, 


ſame Author reports, that Diocles cauſed all 
thoſe that were troubled with the Iliack paſ- 
ſion to fwallow a Leaden Bullet, a Medicine 
of which I find no mention in Hippocrates, 
and which might perhaps be of Drocles's own 
invention, Ke diſtinguiſhed between the 
Jiews and Chordapſus, which two names Hip- 
pecrates leemed to give to the ſame —_—_ 

zocles 
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Diocles fignified by the former of theſe names 


latter of the inteſtina cr4ſ/a. 

He praiſe d alſo Surgery, and invented an 
inſtrument to draw out the head of a Darc 
when it was left in the wound ; which was 
called by his name in Cel/as his rime, He in- 


vented alſo the manner of (f) Bandage for the ) 


head, which went allo by his name- 

G alen obſerves, that this Phyſician was the 
firſt chat wrote of Anatomical Adminiſtrati- 
on, that is, uf the manner and order of dif- 


ſection, for the better diſplaying the parts of 


the body. He gave at the ſame time this*ac- 
count for the Silence of thoſe that preceded 
him, and of the motives that induced him to 


a diltemper of the inte/tins tenuia, and by the 


| NCalca de 
Faiclls, 


write upon that ſubject. (g) Bctore Diocles, (g) De Adm. 
lays Galen, Phyliick being almoſt entirely Li- v1ti. aniiom, 
mited tro the family of the Aſclepiades, the Fa. lib. 2. 


thers taught their Sons Anatomy, and bred 
them from their infancy to the diflction of 
Animals. So that w going from Father to 
Son by way of Manual I radition, it was need- 
lels to wrue of the manner, becaulz 1t was as 
impoſhible they ſhould forget it as their Al- 
phaber, which they learnt almoſt at the ſame 
time. But the Art of Phylick {preading be- 
yond this family, by means of the Scholars of 
Hippocrates, Dtocles wrote upon this ſubjett in 
favour of thoſe whoſe Fathers were not Phy. 
[1C1ans. 

Thus far Galen of Diocles, who nevertheleſs 
by Gaten's own report had made no great pro- 
greſs in Anatomy. He fatisfhed himſelf with 
what his predeceffors had done, who were no 
wy Anatomuits, as we have already ob- 
(erv'd, 

Gatn teſtifies likewiſe for Diocles, that he 
praQiced Phyfick out of a principle of Huma- 
nity, as Flippocrates had done, and nor for 
Pront or Glory, which were motives upon 
which cther Phyficians ated, He ſpeaks of 
Dad 1:11 
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him elſewhere as a great man in his Art, and 
affirms, that he was maſter of it in every 
art. 

: Athenens mentions a piece of Diocles which 
treated of Poyſons, and another which teaches 

(h) This Book (h) the manner of dreſſing viRtuals. Athenex: 
was entitled te[ls us of ſeveral other antientPhyficians that 
'Ofagnv7i- wrote upon this latter ſubje&, and' mentions 
X0y. amongſt others Philiſtion, whom we have 
ſpoken of before, Eraſiſtratus, Philotimas, 

Glaxcus, and Dion:ſinus. Their deſign in pro- 

bability was not ſo much to pleaſe the taſte as 

to render the food more wholeſom. Never- 

(GY'o theleſs Plato complains (5) that the Art of 
#) Oyomrane Cookery was crept into Phyſick under pre- 
71h. rence of dreſſing for health, whereas it had 
the quite contrary efte&, and he aflerts, that 

rh 0% is 4 A as ”= _ in Fade. yon. 

as the Art of waſhing and perfuming is 

[£) Rokr co the *Gymnaſtick , jof which we rar, al- 
cs ready ſpoken. He calls the art of Cookery 
and the art Waſhing and Denndying, the 


fatterers of Phyſick and Gymnaſti 
Diocles wrote likewiſe the diſtempers of 
Women. He compos'd alſo a Book, entitled 
of the weeks, wherein he treated undoubted- 
ly of the critical days after the manner of 
Hippocrates. There was alſo another Djocles of 
('” Mediea- Chalcedon, who is cited by ( /) Galen, but I 
merit, local. |, know not when he lived. 
7. C. 4+ 


—————————————— — 
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Praxagoras. 


Raxagoras came alittle after Drocles, living 

at the lateſt about the time of Ar: fotle. 

(a)Dc diff: a His Fathers name was (a) Nicarchizs. (b)) He 
jones \uly, Vas at the Ile of Cor as well as Hippocrates, 
cap ulc ard of the {me Family, that is, of the 4ſcle- 
() Met hod, piades, with this peculiarity, that he was the 
Med.libs 3. laſt, 


at. AS. AS ec £3. => AS 
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laſt,che Family being extin& in him. This is the 
obſervation of Galen, with which Sw:das docs 
by no meansagree, who ſays, there were ſeven 
deſcendants from Hippocrates, all Phyticians, 
who ſucceſſively bore his name, but I am rather 
apt to credit Galen. : 

Praxagoras is reckon'd the third after Hip- 

ates, who worthily maintain'd the honour 
of rational Phyſick, Galen ſpeaks -mqrarms 
of him, as a man that underſtood his buſineſs 
excellently well. He left ſeveral Books which 
are loſt. Galen cites ſome of them, as that 
of the uſe of abſtinence , thoſe of the ordinary 
and extraordinary ſymptoms of Diſcaſes, ano- 
ther entiruled, of natural things, or things 
which naturally happen, and another of Mc» 
dicaments. 

He paſt in his time for a great Anatomiſt, 
but all that he wrote upon that ſubject being 
loſt, we know nothing of his Sentiments, ex- 
cept that he believed with Ar:totle, that the 
Nerves come from the Heart, He added (4) (4) G'en.de 
that the Arteries turn to Nerves as their cavi- decret. Hippy. 
ties grow ſtraight cowards the extremities. crat.& -laicn, 
He held with this-Philoſopher, that the brain 
was of little uſe, and look d upon it as only an 
appendix to the ſpinal Marrow. He main- 
taind alſo that the (e) Arteries contain'd no (e) De di 
Liquor, an opinion which we ſhall ſee driven £..., ck, 
farther by Eraſſtratus. From hence we may 4. cap Krnren 
conclude, that Praxagoras was the firſt Au- * 7" 
thor that diſtinguiſh'd the arteries properl y 
ſo call'd from the veins. The Phyſicians of 
the preceding ages having indifferently call'd 
voth veins and arteries by the name of veins. 

Praxagoras was the firſt that diſtinguiſh'd ._ 
with more exa&nefs than before tht humours(f) See che 4- 
or juices of the body. (f) Rufus Epheſins natomy of Hip- 
reports, that he ſaid of thelc juices, that one PXrates 4 
was {weet, another (£) equally ,mix'd or tem- *!ſtotle- 
perate, (h) another relemoled Glaſs , which was (£) tobxes- 
a fort of legm very penetrant, another ſower,a-7®. 

d ? nother b'geancerd Fe 
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nother nitrous, another of the colour of a 

Leek, another falt, another bitter, another 

like the yolk of an Egg. He added belides theſe 

| two other ſorts of Juices, one which he call'd 

(:/ Z<1x&. (5) Raking, that is, which produced a ſenſe in 

the part, as if it were ſcrapd with a Knife or 

ſome ſuch Initrument, the other he call'd 

(k)52010. (6) fixd. (1) Moſt diſeaſes according to him 

Theſe nam-s,as depended upon theſe diſpofitions of the hu- 

well as thſ” mours, and 1t was his opinion, that it was in 

taken from the yain to look any where elſe, than into the hu- 

colour of al.e:k qours for the cauſes of health or ſickneſs. 

and the Yo'k (4g) Galen limits the number of humours , 

fan "x2 a1* hich Praxagoras diſtinguiſhed to ten, with- 

ryatly new. But ut reckoning the blood which makes eleven, 
etal tang but he does not ſpecify what they were. = 

oyc. were ap=. There ate divers ſpecimens of the praQice 

pried b the of Praxagoras in Celius Aurelianus, Amongſt 

p-crares, r» Other things we find that he was very much 

the ſame things for (# vomits. He gave them even*in the 

b-tre, Quinlſey and in Convulſions, the ſame he did 

{!) 1nt:oduR allo in the Iliack Paflion, as well as Hippocra- 

cip 9. tes, but he urg'd them furrher, continuing 

(72) Ve face!- them until the Excrements came up at the 

tat. Nat. }. 2-mouth, which is a ſymptom that comes 

- _  1n the extremity of this diſtemper, with- 

'",*-2 "5 out giving a vomit. He ſeem to bea very 

1s 120 "cut. bold practitioner 3 * for in this diſtemper, if 

- 3+ ©4P- 17+ the Remedies did not operate, he ordered an 

inciſion to be made into the Belly, and even 

into theGur itſelf, and the Excrements to be 

drawn out, and the wound to be ſewed up 

avain. This example, and thoſe before cited, 

ſhews that from the beginning of Phyſick, 

they tricd all means they could think of to 

| an{wer their ends, how dangerous ſoever. 

() R ſos 1 - Ag for the reft, Praxagoras followed pretty 

pheſ1ics, cloſe the practice of Hippocrates. He believ d 

the Fevers began in the Vena Cava, or that 

the ſeat of the Fever was in the Trunk of the 

Great Vein, between the Liver and the Kid- 

ncys. He had ſeveral Scholars, the moſt 

Con- 


=  __&> 
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conſiderable of whom were Herophilus, Phj- 
lotimus , and Pliftonicas, of whom we ſhall 


ſpeak in the following Book. 


CHAP 
Petron. 


J_— 


wW E muſt here take notice of one Petron or 
Petronas,who liv'd, as Celſns lays, before 

Eraſiſtratus, and Herophilus, and preſently af- 

ter Hippocrates. Galen (a) after having ſpoken ( -”) Comm n 

of thoſe who macerate their Patients by roo '9 liv, 1. + 

long abſtinence, blames this Petros for r'other P9c. Ge vitt -, 

extream, that is, for feeding them too much, #25100- tn 4c. 

But Celſus before-cited, tells us ſomething of ©'*: 

his Method, which is very fingular. (6) Pe- 6) Celſus l. ; 

tron, ſays he, covered Men in Fevers with a-©*P: # 

bundance of Cloaths, that he might make em 

very hot, and very thirſty. And when the 

Fever began to abate a litcle, gave them cold 

water to drink; and if he moved Swear, he 

thought he had freed the Patient, if nor, he 

gave them more cold water, and forced them 

to Vomit, If either way the Fever was ta- 

ken off, he gave them Roaſt Pork and Wine. 

If it were not taken off, he gave them Water, 

in which Salt was boil d, that they mighc 

cleanſe cheir Sromachs by Vomit ; and herein 

conflilted his whole Practice. 


CHAP. X:. 
Menecrates and Critobulus. 


— 


Enecrates was of Syracuſe, and lived in /,\ '1419: 
A1 the time of Philip King of Macedonia, &, gp i 


"Father to Alexander the Great : He had ſo good equal to aGod 


au opinion of his profeſſion, that he thought 4, £1bre 
he might recall the times,in which Phyſicians £4;.4 be 5. 
paſt for Gods. He reliſhed extreamly well (a) jw; tit-wiis 
the Epithete, with which Homer compliments «». n j*ms other 
Dd 3 Mar ©: is Hers? s, 
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: Machaon. He cauſed himſelf to be cal. 
led Jupiter , but Philip mortifed him 
very much. This Prince having received a 
(5) Keutey Letter from enecrates which began thus. 
STS ? (6) Menecrates Jupiter wiſhes all Proſperity to 
Teeny. King Philip, made him this anſwer ; Philip (c) 
To be joyful or vi/hes health ro Menecrates 3 ſignifying thereby 
pro'pero#- that he was brain-ſick, and that he might not 
(c)ytavev 5 goybr of it, Philip adds, that he adviſed him 
ro b in hatch to go to — an Iſland famous for pro- 
Theje were & Gucing Hellebore, uſed in the cure of Mad 
conn 4. Folks, as we have already obſerved. Platarch 
wwe Beans of TEPOrrts the ſame of King Ageſuans. 
piles. "But Philip put alſo another fignal affront upon 
this latter was {Henecrates. Having invited him to a very 
uſed equivocally Magnihcent Treat, he cauſed a Table to be 
«n this occaſicn. provided for him apart upun 2 raiſed Plat- 
(4d) P. 469. form, with a Por of Incenſe upon it, and 
gave order, that while the reſt of his Gueſts 
(+) Var. Hiſt, were plearifully treared at another Table, 
Ii. 12.c-5. they ſhoud feed him with ſ(moak. (d) Elian 
ſays, that Menecrates was at firſt very proud 
= the m—_— on was done him, till hunger 
Ou an to preſs him. 
ol yr —-0-9 ) Athenexc tells us ſeveral other Circum- 
- ſtances altogether as pleaſant of lis ConduR. 
/ Alenecr ates (ſays this Author) «ſed to make all 
thoſe that he cured of the Epileply enter ints an Þ 
obligation in Writing, that they wonld obey and 
follow him for the time to come,asServants do their 
Aaſter. Atheneus adds, that one Nicoſtratus 
of Argos being freed from this Diſtemper by 
Alenecrates, followed him by the name and in 
che habir of Hercules, Another called Nica- 
goras followed him in the habit ot Mercnry, 
Equipt with the Wings and Cadxcexs of that 
God. On: Aftycreon was the 3d of his Train, 
with the' name and equipage of Apollo, a 
fourth was rigg d out like Eſcalapins, Mene- 
crates himſelt had on a purple'Robe, with 
a Crown of Gold on his head, and a Scepter 
in his hand, with the Buskins of the ns | 
" | Wit 
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With this Train of Gods he took a progreſs 
through the Cities of Greece. He wrote to King 
Philip in theſe Terms, Tos reign over Mace- 
donia, 4nd can when you pleaſe deſtroy thoſe 
that are in health, but I can reſtore health and 
preſerve it tothoſe that have it, if they be obeds. 
ent to me, and can ſecure them to old Age, Tour 
Macedonians are your Guards and Followers, 
thoſe that omtlive Diſtempers are mine, for 1 
Jupiter give Life. 

e Hiſtory of this Phyſician will ſerve to 
divert the Reader, if it be of no other uſe. 
There was likewiſe another HMenecrates, of 
whom we ſhall ſpeak of in his turn, that we 
may not confound him' with the former, 
(2) as Voſſtxes has done. 


4c9 


(s) De Phije.. 
There was at the ſame time another Phy- ſophia car.,1 1. 
fician of more prudence than Menecrates, he (Þ) Plin, lib x. 


was called Critobulusr. (hb) He ſucceeded ſo cap- 37: 


happily in drawing the Arrow out of the Eye 
of King Philip, and in the managemerit of 
the Cure, that it occaſioned no deformity to 
his Face, 


C HA P. XXII. 
Philip, Glaucias, -Alexippus, Pauſa- 
ſanias, Alexais, aud Androcydas. 


A Mong the Phyſicians of Alexander the 

Great, was one Philip, an Acarnanian, 
in whom he repoſed ſo much confidence, that 
he took before his Face a Medicine which he 
had brought him, before his Phyfician could 
read a Letter, . which Alexander put into his 
hands, at the ſame time, by which he re- 
ceiv'd advice, that Philip would poyſon him 
This may yery well be the ſame Phi/ip,who is 
by (4)Celſas called an Epirot, Acarnana being Fl 
part of Epirns. This latter Philip, fays this 


w#s, and having promiſed. to cure one of his 


d 4 Cay. 


Ca) Lth, J+ 


Author , being at the Court of King Antizo-*' 


. . 


nem ne —_ 
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Courtlers of a Drophe of the mildeſt kind, 
had not the ſuccels he expeRted, through 
the irregularity of his Patient, who, inſtead 
ot abſtaining from meatand drink, as he was 
ordered, eat the very Cataplaſms that were 
2pplied to him, and drank his own Water, 
"115 not impIſlible, but that the ſame Philip, 
who was Phylician to Alexander, might 4 
ſo allo tro Artigonus his Succeſlor in Aſia. 
This Phyſician followed in ſome meaſure the 
method of Hippocrates, whoordered his Pati- 
ents to cat and drink very little in a Dropſfie. 
The Author of rhis Hittory adds, that another 
famous Phyliician, who was Scholar to Chri- 
/ppus, had before prognoſticated, that the 
Patient would not be cured ; and being told, 
that Philip promiſed to cure him, made an- 
ſwer, that Philip conſidered only the Diſeaſe, 
bat he the humour of the Patient, This Phyſi- 
cian in all probability could be none but Erali- 
ſtratus, of whom we ſhall ſpeak in the following 
book 

Glaucias, another Phyſician of Alexander, 
was more unhappy than the former. For 
Alexander 1imputing to him rhe Death of his 
fivourite Hepheſtion, who was his Patient in 
BY laſt Sickneſs, cauſed him ro be cruci- 
ied. 

Plutarch ſpeaks of two more Phyſicians to 
Alexander, or great men of his Court, where- 
of one was called Alexippzs and the other 
Pauſanias, ſaying that the unrit having cured 
Penceftas of a Diſeaſe, Alexander wrote him 
a Letter of thanks, and cc latter intending 
to give Hellebore ro Craterzs,he wrote to him 
alſopartly to teltihe his concern for Crateras 
his llIneſs, and partly toexhort the Phyſician, 
to procecd with ali the caution neceſlary, to 
make his Medicine effeRual. 

Pliny mentions a Pnyfician named Andro- 
cydas, who wrote to Alexander in theſe Cerms; 
When you drink Wine, remember that you drin 
[ne 
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the Blood of the Earth; he adds, that as Hemlock 
is poyſon t0 4 man, ſo Wine 1s poyſon t0 Flom- 
lock. 


- - oO —m—_ 


CHA P. XIIL 


| Syenneſis, Diogenes, Clidemus, Thra- 
fias, «ud Alexias. 


TO the preceeding Phyſician we may add, 
thoſe that are cited by Ari/torle and Thep- 
phraſtus, and are not reckoned among the An- 
tient Phyſicians ; as one (a) Syernefsrof Cypras, 
and one Diogenes Apollomiates of whom the 
former makes mention, reporting ſome frag- 
ments of their writing, by which it appears 
that they believed with Pelybas, that the 
Veins have their Origine from the Head. 
One Clidemas of Platea, cited by the latter 
and one Thraſias of Montine, who bragg' 
that he had a Drug of ſuch a property, that 
it would kill without pain. The ſame Thr a- 
ſias uſed to lay, that theſame thing would 
purge one man and not another, which he 
proved by the example of aShepherd that car 
a handful of Hellebore without being moved 
by ir. To this Shepherd, he added one of his 
own Scholars, who was alſo a famous Phyſi- 
cian, one Exdem:n 1 \eller of Medicines, and 
another Eudemus of Chis, who were all un- 

moved by Hellebore, 


F 1AsS, 


